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PREFACE 


TO  THE 

'  LIVES  OF  SOME  ENGLISH  POPULAR  LEADERS 
IN   THE   MIDDLE   AGES/ 


The  object  of  the  following  series  is  threefold. 
First  of  all,  to  bring  into  prominence  men  whose 
place  in  history  has  been  either  ignored  or  mis- 
represented. 

Secondly,  by  this  means  to  give,  so  far  as  I 
am  able,  a  new  and  fresh  interest  to  the  study 
of  those  events  in  which  these  men  have  taken 
so  prominent  a  part. 

Thirdly,  to  endeavour  to  show  how  the  work 
done  by  each  of  these  men  has  been  necessary 
to  the  completion  and  ultimate  usefulness  of 
that  of  their  predecessors. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  history  should 
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be  written  in  biographies.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons for  supposing  that  such  a  method  would 
throw  greater  light  on  obscure  parts  of  history, 
and  would  excite  a  more  lively  interest  in  ordi- 
nary readers  than  a  mere  narrative  of  events. 

Especially  would  this  be  the  case  with  regard 
to  those  times  in  which  the  men  have  either 
been  lost  sight  of  in  the  events,  or  misrepresented 
in  such  a  way  as  to  diminish  the  interest  felt 
by   the    readers   in  those  events. 

Of  the  former  case,  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
ample is  to  be  found  in  the  man  whose  life  forms 
the  first  of  these  biographies. 

Well  acquainted  as  most  Englishmen  are  with 
the  mere  outline  of  the  great  struggle  against 
King  John,  there  are  perhaps  many  well-informed 
people  who  know  little  of  the  most  important  of 
the  leaders  of  that  movement.  The  result  of  that 
ignorance  has  been  to  lessen  the  interest  felt  in 
the  details  of  the  struggle,  and  to  prevent  its 
exact  position  in  relation  to  the  previous  and  sub- 
sequent history  from  being  accurately  recognized. 

The    other    three    biographies    of    this    series 
supply  instances  of  the   second  case    of  injustice 
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which  I  have  mentioned  above,  that  in  which 
the  prejudice  against  the  man  has  produced 
indifference  to  the  events  in  which  he  took 
part.  Yet  a  right  understanding  of  the  cha- 
racter and  work  of  Stephen  Langton  may  serve 
to  show  why  such  men  as  Wat  Tyler  and  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  and  such  work  as  theirs,  was 
needed  in  England  to  complete  the  labours  of 
Langton  and  De  Montfort.  Thus  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  set  forth  in  the  introductory  chapter 
to  the  life  of  Stephen  Langton  the  state  into 
which  England  had  fallen  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. Yet  even  before  that  time,  as  will  be 
seen  from  my  introductory  chapter  to  the  life  of 
Wat  Tyler,  there  had  been  such  a  line  between 
the  different  classes  of  the  kingdom  as  made  it 
inevitable  when  this  distinction  had  been  in- 
tensified by  the  Conquest,  that  the  struggle  for 
the  formal  constitutional  liberties  of  the  upper 
classes  should  separate  itself  to  a  large  extent 
from  the  demands  of  the  peasantry  and  the 
serfs.  Thus  Langton,  though  working  for  the 
good  of  all,  was  unable  to  reach  those  evils  which 
were  attacked  by  Wat  Tyler. 
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But  in  spite  of  these  distinctions  one  will  find 
running  through  these,  as  well  as  the  later 
struggles  of  English  history,  a  common  desire 
to  appeal  to  the  laws  of  God  against  those  of 
man ;  taking,  in  the  earlier  days  of  English  life, 
the  form  of  the  assertion  of  the  Church  as  co- 
extensive with  and  sanctifying  the  State,  in 
the  fiercer  days  which  followed  the  preaching  of 
the  friars  and  of  Wicliffe,  finding  its  expres- 
sion in  the  appeal  to  a  Deliverer,  alike  from 
priestcraft  and  kingcraft. 

The  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade,  if  it  has  less 
of  this  last  quality  on  the  surface  than  the  earlier 
struggles  which  I  have  mentioned,  yet  is  a  fit 
conclusion  to  them,  both  from  its  combining  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  respective  struggles 
of  Tyler  and  Langton,  and  from  the  gross  and 
cruel  misrepresentations  from  which  the  leader 
of  the  movement  has  suffered.  Like  the  struggle 
of  Langton,  it  aimed  at  the  securing  of  direct 
legal  and  constitutional  checks  on  despotism ; 
like  that  of  Tyler  it  attracted  the  sympathies  of 
many  of  the  poorest  classes  by  offering  remedies 
for  their  grievances,  and  by  giving  more  intelligible 
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and  articulate  expression  to  those  grievances  than 
the  followers  of  Tyler  were  able  to  do. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  carrying  out  my 
plan  I  have  passed  lightly  over  some  of  the  most 
eminent  popular  leaders.  My  object  in  this  has 
been,  as  I  hinted  above,  to  call  attention  to  those 
leaders  and  movements  which  had  been  unduly 
neglected  by  the  students  of  English  history. 

That  I  have  intended  no  disrespect  in  this  to 
men  so  deservedly  honoured  as  De  Montfort 
and  Grostete,  will  be  clear  from  the  allusions 
which  I  shall  make  to  them  in  the  introductory 
chapter  to  Wat  Tyler.  But  I  have  wished  to 
show  that  their  work,  important  as  it  was,  ought 
not  so  entirely  to  have  overshadowed  the  humbler 
efforts  of  later  patriots  as  it  has  done. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  the  objects  which 
I  have  mentioned  as  aimed  at  by  the  present 
work,  it  may,  perhaps,  strike  my  readers  that, 
in  writing  the  life  of  Langton,  I  have  indulged 
in  details  which  put  his  position  and  personality 
in  a  clearer  light  than  I  have  been  able  to  do 
those  of  the  other  three.  This  is,  of  course,  un- 
avoidable,   since    Langton   was    in   his   own    day 
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an  honoured  and  successful  leader,  while  Tyler, 
Oldcastle,  and  Cade  were  defeated  rebels,  whose 
early  life  there  were  no  admiring  followers  to 
study  and  describe.  Still,  I  have  endeavoured 
in  each  case  to  lay  as  much  stress  as  possible 
on  the  effect  produced  upon  the  movement  by 
the  personality  of  the  chief  leader. 


PREFACE. 


In  considering  the  need  for  the  present  bio- 
graphy, it  is  of  course  necessary  to  say  a  word 
on  the  existing  lives  of  Langton.  Of  these, 
Dr.  Hook's  is  probably  the  best  known ;  but 
it  seemed  to  be,  first  of  all,  too  slight  a  sketch  for 
the  purpose  I  aimed  at ;  and,  secondly,  I  thought 
that  there  were  some  people  who  might  read 
a  life  of  Langton  in  a  series  of '  Lives  of  Popular 
Leaders/  who  might  not  read  it  in  a  series  of 
'  Lives  of  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.'  The  so- 
called  life  of  Langton  which  is  published  among 
Dr.  Newman's  '  Lives  of  the  Saints,'  is  really 
a  mere  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  Papal  power 
of  interdict  and  excommunication  in  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  though  Langton's  name  is  certainly 
mentioned  several  times  in  the  course  of  it,  I 
do   not   think   that   the   learned  writer  seems   to 
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care  very  much  about  giving  his  readers  a  clear 
idea  of  Langton's  character  and  work. 

I  have  heard  that  there  is  a  third  life  of  Langton, 
written  by  Mr.  Martin  Tupper,  but  this  I  have 
not  seen.  I  think  it  probable,  however,  from  the 
little  I  have  read  of  Mr.  Tupper's  works,  that 
his  conception  of  Langton  would  be  sufficiently 
different  from  mine  to  allow  of  room  for  both. 

It  only  remains,  before  concluding  my  Preface, 
to  give  my  thanks  to  the  friends  who  have  helped 
me  in  writing  the  present  biography. 

To  Mr.  William  Langton,  of  Manchester,  I  am 
indebted  for  calling  my  attention  to  the  sources 
from  which  I  have  derived  the  specially  biogra- 
phical notices  in  the  early  part  of  my  second 
chapter.  For  help  given  in  the  other  part  of 
my  work  I  am  indebted  principally  to  the  most 
generous  and  unwearying  kindness  of  Mr.  Luard, 
the  Registrar  of  Cambridge  University,  and  of 
Professor  Stubbs,  of  Oxford.  To  Professor  Brewer, 
of  King's  College  and  the  Rolls  Office,  my  thanks 
are  also*  due  for  many  useful  and  important  hints. 
To  Mr.  Raine,  of  York,  I  am  specially  indebted 
for   calling    my   attention    to    the    transcripts   of 
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the  Vatican  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  for 
information  about  York. 

Mr.  Cox,  of  the  Bodleian,  and  Mr.  Bradshaw, 
of  the  Cambridge  Library,  I  must  also  thank  for 
that  kind  help  which  so  many  students  have 
experienced.  Also  I  must  thank  the  President  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  for  kindly  allowing  me  to 
see  the  MSS.  in  that  college. 

Lastly,  but  by  no  means  least,  I  must  thank  a 
very  kind,  though  now  unfortunately  absent,  friend, 
Mr.  Charles  Pearson,  the  author  of  the  '  History  of 
England  in  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,'  for  many 
hints  given  while  he  was  still  in  England  ;  and, 
further,  to  express  the  hope  that  wherever  I 
have  ventured  to  differ  in  this  book  from  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  in  his  history,  I  have  always 
mentioned  him  with  the  respect  due  to  a  most 
generous  friend  and  a  profound  historian. 


STEPHEN    LANGTON. 


CHAPTER   I. 

England's  preparation  for  langton's  work. 

To    anyone   who   turns   from    the    study   of  the 
thirteenth     century    of    English    history    to    the 
eleventh,  from  Magna  Charta  and  the  Parliament 
at  Oxford  to  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  years 
immediately  following  it,  the  first  feeling  will  pro- 
bably be  one  of  bewilderment     What  is  the  con- 
nection between  the  later  and  earlier  time  ?     How 
did  the  English  nation  ever  rise  to  such  efforts  ; 
or  the  Norman  barons  restrain  their  ferocity  and 
their  prejudices  so  far  as  to  join  in  a  revolution  so 
clear  in  its  objects,  so  orderly  in  its  conduct,  and 
so  beneficial  to  the  conquered  face  ?     For,  if  ever 
men    could   have  succeeded  in  effacing  a  nation, 
William    of    Normandy   and    his    followers   would 
I.  B 
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have  done  it.  Against  all  the  deepest  feelings  of 
the  country,  the  Conqueror  in  some  way  or  other 
offended  ;  from  all  real  sources  of  its  liberty  and 
law  he  took  away  the  strength  and  meaning. 

In  a  country  where  the  whole  political  life  of 
the  nation,  and  the  history  of  its  freedom  was 
bound  up  with  the  possession  of  the  land,1  he 
recklessly  tore  it,  or  allowed  it  to  be  torn,  from 
the  owners,  to  supply  the  individual  wants  of  his 
Norman  followers,  and  his  own  avarice.2  In  a 
country  where  taxation  had  been  hardly  ever 
known  without  consultation  with  the  witan,3  the 
most  reckless  system  of  plunder  was  carried  on 
without  reason  or  pity.4  In  a  country  where  the 
nation  was  only  slowly  developing  central  power, 

1  See  Kemble's  Saxons  in  England,  chap.  ii.  pp.  35,  43. 

2  Matthceus  Paris,  Vitae  Abbatum  vigenti  trium,  S.  Albani,  p.  47, 
ed.  Hodgkinson,  1640  (see  also  Ellis'  Introduction  to  Domesday- 
Book,  vol.  i.  p.  32)  ;  Henri cus  Huntingdoniensis,  Book  VI.  p.  212 
(Anglic.  Script,  post  Bedam,  ed.  Bishop)  ;  Chronique  de  Nor- 
mandie,  p.  1 14,  chap.  1.,  and  p.  1 12,  chap.  xlix.  ;  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,  ed.  Thorpe,  p.  187,  vol.  ii. 

3  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  passim.  See  also  Kemble's  Saxons  in 
Eng.,  chap.  vi.  pp.  204-213. 

4  Matt.  Paris,  Vit.  Abb.,  S.  Alb.  as  above  ;  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
vol.  ii.  p.  171,  ed.  Prevost ;  Hen.  Hunt,  Book  VI.  Hist.,  p.  212  ; 
Ang. -Sax.  Chron.,  vol  ii.  p.  187;  Florentius  Wigorniensis,  p.  2, 
ed.  Luard. 
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and  where  the  true  hope  of  freedom  lay  rather 
in  the  local  courts  than  in  the  central  witan,1  he 
aimed  a  blow  both  at  local  independence  and 
personal  liberty,  by  sending  royal  justiciaries  2  on 
an  enquiry  of  the  most  inquisitorial  character. 
Nor  was  it  a  point  of  small  importance  that  in  a 
country  where,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  latest 
writers  on  English  history,  'the  Church  councils 
were  the  national  councils,3  and  the  Church  was 
older  than  the  State;'  where,  as  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  sneeringly  says,  '  They  wasted  all  their  time  on 
religion  ; ' 4  and  where,  as  one  who  had  good  right 
to  speak  tells  us,  that  feeling  was  most  strongly 
directed  towards   the  monks ; 5   William  offended 

1  See  Freeman's  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  i.  chap.  iii.  esp.  p.  113  ; 
Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  part  i.  chap.  viii.  p.  392. 

2  See  Hen.  Hunt,  as  above  ;  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  ii.  p.  22, 
ed.  Coxe.  See,  too,  the  descriptions  of  the  punishments  which  were 
supposed  to  follow  the  survey,  Bromton,  p.  979  (Anglic.  Script.,  ed. 
Twysden,  vol.  i.) ;  and  the  comment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicler, 
vol.  ii.  p.  186,  that  'it  was  a  shame  to  tell,  though  it  seemed  to  the 
king  no  shame  to  do.'  See  also  Simeon  Dunelmensis,  Hist,  de 
Gestis  Regum  Anglorum  (p.  211,  Hist.  Angl.  Script.,  vol.  i.)  ; 
Florent.  Wigorn.,  pp.  18,  19. 

3  Stubbs'  Introduction  to  Documents  Illustrative  of  English  His- 
tory, p.  10. 

4  Guillielmus  Malmesburiensis,  vol.  ii.  p.  417,  ed.  Hardy. 

5  Ord.  Vital.,  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 
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part  of  the  nation  by  his  scepticism  j1  all,  by  his 
oppressions  and  inspections  of  the  monasteries.2 
Above  all,  in  a  country  where  even  insurrections 
of  the  most  complete  kind  were  made  according 
to  law,3  all  sense  of  law  and  justice  were  rooted  out4 
National  feeling  was  so  deeply  scorned  that 
'  it  was  a  shame  to  be  called  an  Englishman ' 5 
— the  old  virtues  of  the  country  were  so  utterly 
undermined,  that  '  the  English  nobles,  scorning  the 
yoke  of  slavery,  betook  themselves  to  the  woods, 
where  they  lived  by  rapine,  so  that  none  could 
safely  approach  them, ' 6  while  their  wives  and 
daughters  took  refuge  from  Norman  lust  in  con- 
vents.7 

1  Sim.  Dunelm.,  Hist.  deDunelm.,  Eccl.,  chap.  xix.  (p.  39,  vol.  i. 
Angl.  Script.). 

2  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  ii.  p.  7,  ed.  Coxe  ;  Florent.  Wigorn., 

P-  5- 

3  See  accountof  the  expulsion  of  Tostig,  Ang.-Sax.  Chron.,  vol.  ii. 

pp.  162,  163. 

4  Ang.-Sax.  Chron.,  vol.  ii.  p.  187  ;  Bromton,  p.  981  (vol.  and 
ed.  as  above)  ;  but  see  esp.  Hen.  Hunt,  Hist.,  Book  VI.  p.  212 
(ed.  as  above).  Compare  Pearson's  England  in  the  Early  and  Middle 
Ages,  chap.  xxii.  p.  259.  '  The  misfortune  of  the  English  was  not 
that  the  laws  were  suppressed  or  changed  for  the  worse,  but  that 
they  were  hardly  ever  executed.' 

3  Bromton,  p.  980  (vol.  and  ed.  as  above). 

6  M.  Paris,  Vit.  Abb.,  S.  Alb.,  p.  46. 

7  Wilkins'  Concilia,  vol.  i.  p.  237  ;  Eadmer  Historia  Novorum, 
Book  III.  p.  362. 
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Yet  were  this  the  whole  story,  it  might  indeed 
be  impossible  to  explain  how  the  English  nation 
survived  the  Conquest ;  still  more  difficult  to 
show  how  it  could  ever  put  forth  the  vigour 
which  it  exhibited  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  explanation  of  the  apparent  contradiction 
will,  I  think,  resolve  itself,  the  more  the  question 
is  studied,  into  this,  that  William  and  his  fol- 
lowers did  not  succeed  in  destroying  the  life  of 
the  nation.  Some  institutions  he  might  destroy, 
others  he  might  render  useless  ; 1  but  there  still 
lived  on  a  spirit  in  the  people,  which,  continually 
bursting  forth  in  different  ways,  eventually  proved 
too  strong  for  the  conquerors,  and  forced  them 
to  submit  to  the  law  of  liberty  which  they  had 
trampled  on  and  despised. 

Struggles  such  as  those  which  obtained  the 
recognition  of  the  laws  of  Kent,2  or  the  equally 
heroic  but  less  successful  resistance  to  the  Con- 
queror at  Exeter,3  might  give  some  sign  of  this 
spirit,  but  alone  and  unaided  such  movements 
would  profit  little.     Insurrection  was  of  little  use 

1  See  Hen.  Hunt,  as  above. 

2  Thorn  (p.  1786,  vol.  ii.  Angl.  Hist.  Script.). 

3  See  esp.  Ord.  Vital.,  vol.  ii.  p.  179;  Florent.  Wigorn.,  p.  2. 
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after  Harold's  death,  and  the  hope  for  England 
lay  elsewhere. 

I  consider,  then,  that  the  first  stage  of  the  rise 
of  the  English  nation  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
began  when  they  tried  to  replace  the  loss  of 
Harold  by  the  person  of  the  Norman  King,  and 
to  look  upon  him  as  the  protector  against  the 
tyranny  of  his  nobles,  and  to  make  him  feel  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  friendship  with  the 
conquered  race. 

This,  perhaps,  may  sound  startling  after  what 
I  have  said  of  the  personal  tyranny  of  William  ; 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  In  the  first  place, 
William's  tyranny  was  entirely  different  from  that 
of  his  followers.  He  was  a  hard,  unsympathising 
man,  whose  early  life  had  been  passed  in  the 
suppression  of  insurrections  in  Normandy  made 
by  these  very  nobles,  and,  thoroughly  understand- 
ing that  lawless  people,1  he  was  unable  to  accom- 
modate himself  or  his  policy  to  a  nation  who  really 
knew  freedom. 

The  tyranny  of  men  like  Odo  of  Bayeux  and 

1  See  the  account  of  William's  parting  advice  to  his  sons  as  to  the 
methods  of  government  to  be  followed  in  England  and  Normandy, 
Ord.  Vital.,  vol.  iii.  p.  230;  Chronique  de  Normandie,  p.  120, 
chap.  1. 
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Fitz  Osborne  l  was  that  of  men  with  no  sense  of 
responsibility  or  law.  William  had  forced  money 
from  the  people  ;  they  added  insults.2  He  had 
laughed  at  the  religion  of  the  people ;  they  attacked 
its  morality3  in  a  way  which  William  abhorred,4 
and  which  his  friend  and  confidant  Lanfranc  de- 
nounced.5 From  the  curia  of  nobles,  which  he 
held  three  times  a  year,6  little  justice  could  be 
gained  or  hoped  for  by  the  English  ;  but  it  did 
at  least  imply  so  much  check  on  the  nobles  as 
deliberation  could  impose  on  utterly  lawless  men. 
His  constitutions  were  in  many  cases  unjust,  in 
all  singularly  ineffectual  for  the  wants  of  the 
time  ;  but  they  gave  a  nominal  recognition  to  the 
1  laws  of  King  Edward,'  and  thus  might  at  least 
supply  a  document  to  appeal  to  when  better  times 
should  come. 

1  See  Ord.  Vital.,  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 

2  Ibid.,  ' contumeliis  aggravabant.' 

3  Ibid.,  '  armigeros — incestos  raptus  facientes  vi  tuebantur.' 

4  William's  personal  chastity  is  praised  by  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  (Book  III.  p.  453,  vol.  ii.  ed.  Hardy),  and  is  not  impeached 
by  any  English  chronicler. 

5  See  above,  Wilkins'  Concilia,  vol.  i.  p.  237. 

6  Guill.  Malmesb.  Vita  S.  Wulstani,  Book  I.  chap.  xii.  (Whar- 
ton, Anglia  Sacra,  p.  257).  He  adds  also,  with  respect  to  this  cus- 
tom, '  consuetudinem  quam  successores  aliquamdiu  tutari,  post- 
modum  consenescere  permisere.' 
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There  were  also  three  other  causes  which  might 
tend   to   draw   men   like   Waltheof  and   Wulstan 
round  the  Norman   King.     Much  as  the  English 
owed  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  their 
freedom    to   local    self-government,    the   excessive 
independence  of  different  provinces,  and  perhaps 
of  different   towns,   weakened    them    in   the   face 
of  a  foreign  invader.     Sir  F.  Palgrave's  assertion 
that    Northumbria   never    recognised    the   son    of 
Godwin,1  seems  hardly  borne  out  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  insurrection  against  Tostig ; 2  but 
that   'the  community  of  interest,   imperfect  even 
in  prosperous  times,  had  been  greatly  diminished 
by  adversity,'  3  is  a  fact  which  forces  itself  upon 
one  painfully  at  every  stage  of  the  history  of  the 
Conquest.      The   sudden    retreat   of    Edwin    and 
Morcar  from  London  is  mentioned  by  the  North- 
umbrian   chronicler,4    without   the   least   touch  of 

1  History  of  Normandy  and  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  356. 

2  Ang.-Sax.    Chron.,  as  in   note  8  on  page  2.     See  also  Ord. 
Vital.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  120,  121. 

3  Palgrave,  as  above. 

4  Sim.  Dunelm.  Hist,  de  Gest.  Reg.  Ang.,  p.   195  (ed.  and  vol. 
as  above).    See  also,  as  to  the  relations  of  Northumbria  and  the  rest 
of  England,  the  constant  accounts  of  the  invasions  of  the  South  of 
England  by  the  Northern  army  previous  to  the  time  of  Cnut.   (Ang.- 
Sax.  Chron.,  vol.  ii.  p.  104  and  p.  123.)     See,  too,  the  account  of 
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shame,  and  the  struggles  at  Exeter,  Kent,  and 
all  the  list  of  insurrections  given  by  Orderic,  seem 
to  have  had  a  local  origin,1  and  hardly  more  than 
a  local  purpose. 

Finding,  therefore,  no  English  centre  round 
which  they  could  gather  after  the  death  of  Harold, 
all  lovers  of  law  and  freedom  turned,  as  the  most 
hopeful  substitute,  to  the  King  of  the  Normans. 
Secondly,  that  very  reverence  for  law  and  order 
which  has  distinguished  Englishmen  in  all  ages, 
was  remarkable  in  the  leaders  of  the  people  then. 

I  have  already  remarked  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  insurrection  against  Tostig,  and  Northum- 
bria,  with  its  half  Danish  population,  seems  to 
have  been  by  far  the  least  orderly  part  of  England. 
This  feeling  would  naturally  centre,  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  authority,  round  the  King.  It  would, 
too,  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance.2 The  reverence  for  an  oath  seems  to 
have  been  carried  to  an  almost  superstitious  ex- 
tent  by   the    English   of  that   day.     Not  merely 

Siward's  invasion  of  Scotland,  Freeman's  Norman  Conquest,  chap.  x. 
See,  too,  Kemble's  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  ii.  chap.  i. ;  Hallam's 
Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  422. 

1  Ord.  Vital.,  vol.  ii.  p.  190-193,  ed.  Le  Prevost. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 
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Orderic,  whose  English  patriotism  is  dashed  with 
a  personal  friendship  and  admiration  for  William, 
but  chroniclers  like  Bromton,  the  author  of  the 
'  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,'  and  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, seem  to  think  that  the  oath  which  William 
wrung  by  treachery  and  cunning  from  Harold, 
should  have  bound  the  latter,  if  not  to  betray  his 
country,  at  least  to  desert  the  post  to  which  that 
country  had  called  him,  and  in  which  he  alone 
could  save  her.1  Men  holding  this  view  while 
they  had  risked  all  for  their  country's  independ- 
ence while  yet  there  was  hope  were  hardly  likely 
to  desert  a  leader  to  whom  they  had  voluntarily 
pledged  themselves. 

But  there  was  a  third  reason  more  powerful 
perhaps  than  either  of  these  which  would  have 
led  them  to  support  William  and  his  son  in  the 
case  of  the  later  rebellions  against  their  authority. 
This  reason  I  will  explain  by  the  words  of  one 
of  the  most  English  of  chroniclers.     '  God  chose 

1  More  strangely  still  this  doctrine  seems  to  some  extent  to  have 
been  adopted  by  a  living  writer,  Pearson's  History  of  England  in 
the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  chap.  xxi.  p.  244.  Speaking  of 
Gurth's  attempt  to  persuade  Harold  to  leave  the  army  at  Hastings, 
Mr.  Pearson  says,  '  the  Nemesis  of  his  crimes  had  overtaken  him  ; 
he  could  not  in  honour  desert  the  men  whom  he  ought  in  honour 
never  to  have  commanded. ' 
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the  Normans  to  exterminate  the  English  nation 
because  they  appear  so  much  to  excel  all  peoples 
by  their  prerogative  of  singular  cruelty  ;  for  their 
nature  is  such  that  when  they  have  so  crushed 
down  their  enemies  that  they  can  add  nothing 
further,  they  oppress  each  other,  and  reduce  their 
own  lands  into  poverty  and  waste ;  and  always 
when  the  lords  of  the  Normans  have  worn  out 
their  enemies,  since  they  cannot  abstain  from 
acting  cruelly,  they  wear  out  their  friends  by  hos- 
tile attacks.'  These  bitter  words  were  amply  justi- 
fied by  the  events  which  immediately  followed  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

The  earlier  insurrections  at  Exeter,  in  Kent, 
and  Northumbria,  were,  no  doubt,  genuine  efforts 
after  English  independence,  either  local  or 
national,  and  the  insurgents  trusted  at  worst  to 
no  less  worthy  support  than  their  kinsmen  the 
Danes.1  But  the  later  risings  were  evidently 
mere  attempts  of  ambitious  Norman  nobles  to 
trade  in  English  patriotism  for  their  own  advan- 
tage. What,  then,  could  Waltheof  find  in  common 
with  men  like  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  or  Wulstan 
with  Odo  of  Bayeux  ? 

1  Florent.  Wigorn.,  p.  3. 
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When,  in  the  latter  case,  Rufus  opposed  a 
second  Norman  invasion,  he  might  well  call  on 
the  English,  under  pain  of  being  called  '  Nithing,' 
to  rally  round  him.  But  this  was  but  a  slight 
step  upwards,  or,  properly  speaking,  it  was  rather 
the  sign  of  remaining  power  than  the  recovery 
of  lost  ground.  And  it  was  a  sign  not  wholly  of 
advantage  to  the  English.  William  might  feel 
the  value  of  Waltheof 's  alliance,  but  he  could  take 
advantage  of  that  alliance — of  the  treachery,  that 
is,  of  a  wicked  wife,  and  the  too  great  trust- 
fulness of  the  generous  Earl  himself — to  bring 
him  to  the  block.1  He  could  make  use  of  the 
courage  and  saintliness  of  Wulstan,2  but  he  tried 
none  the  less  to  drive  him  from  his  see.3 

1  Compare  the  accounts  given  by  Orderic  (vol.  ii.  p.  261)  with 
those  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 81-183  ;  Guill. 
Malmesb.,  Book  iii.  vol.  ii.  p.  430;  Bromton,  p.  974  (ed.  and  vol. 
as  above)  ;  Florence  of  Worcester  (p.  10)  mentions  Waltheof 's  re- 
pentance and  submission,  but  not  his  wife's  treachery. 

2  As  to  Wulstan' s  resistance  to  the  insurrection  of  Roger  of 
Hereford,  see  Florent.  Wigorn.,  p.  11,  and  Sim.  Dunelm.  de  Gest. 
Reg.  Angl.  p.  207  (ed.  and  vol.  as  above).  As  to  his  part  in  resist- 
ing Odo  of  Bayeux,  see  Ang.-Sax.  Chron.,  vol.  ii.  p.  191  ;  Florent. 
Wigorn.,  pp.  23-25. 

3  As  to  the  attempt  to  expel  him  from  his  see,  see  Bromton, 
p.  976  (ed.  and  vol.  as  above);  Chronique  de  Normandie,  p.  116, 
chap.  1. 
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In  short,  there  could  be  nothing  but  suspicion 
between  the  Conqueror  and  the  conquered,  and 
any  feeling  of  the  usefulness  of  the  latter  would 
merely  embitter  the  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the 
former.  If  this  was  so  with  William  I.  still  more 
must  it  have  been  so  with  Rufus.  To  him  the 
thought  of  faithful  subjects  meant  merely  an  ad- 
ditional opportunity  for  tyranny.  For  he  knew 
that  the  same  reason  which  made  them  useful, 
made  them  also  harmless.  They  could  be  de- 
pended on  not  to  accept  Odo  or  Robert  in  his 
place,  therefore  they  had  none  to  look  to  but 
him.  In  case  of  an  invasion  they  might  be  em- 
ployed with  safety  ;  in  time  of  peace  they  were 
at  his  mercy. 

But  the  horrors  of  the  reign  of  Rufus  did  not 
break  out  at  once  upon  his  accession.  We  may, 
indeed,  hesitate  to  accept  the  assertion  of  William 
of  Malmesbury  that  even  in  the  earlier  years  of 
his  reign  he  was  a  '  Mirror  of  Kings,'  but  we  may 
gladly  suppose  that  (as  he  implies  rather  than 
says),1  Lanfranc's  restraining  influence  did  keep 
the  young  King  within  the  limits  at  least  of  some 
degree  of  decency.     Yet  it  was  well  for  Lanfranc's 

1  See  also  Eadmer's  Hist.  Nov.,  Book  I.  p.  14. 
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reputation  as  a  guide  and  controller  of  youth,  that 
he  died  early  in  this  reign  ;  for  brave  1  and  honest 
as  he  undoubtedly  was,  he  was  not  the  man  to 
whom  a  nation  could  look  for  help  or  sympathy 
amid  the  flood  of  corruption  and  impurity  which 
was  soon  to  burst  on  the  country. 

Coming  unwillingly  from  the  repose  of  his  abbey 
at  Bee  to  mix  in  the  politics  of  a  nation  whom 
he  despised  for  want  of  culture,2  he  set  himself, 
earnestly  no  doubt,  but  without  any  sympathy  with 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  English,  to  promote 
learning  and  reform  the  monasteries.  His  own 
clearly-established  primacy  was  no  doubt  necessary 
to  that  end.  Therefore,  with  Northumbria  only  half 
subdued,  he  tried  to  enforce  a  claim  over  Thomas 
of  York,3  which  was  not  clearly  established  even 
in  the  time  of  Becket.  It  was  necessary,  as  he 
thought,  to  secure  learned  bishops.     Therefore,  the 

1  See  his  rebuke  to  the  flatterers  of  William  (Vita  S.  Lanfranci, 
chap.  xiii.  ed.  Paris,  1648).  Also  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  the 
subjection  of  England  to  the  Pope  at  a  time  when  he  was  specially 
considered  the  champion  of  orthodoxy,  Epistolae  S.  Lanfranci,  p. 
378  ;  letters,  7,  8. 

2  Vita  S.  Lanfranci,  chap.  vi.  p.  7. 

3  Eadmer's  Hist.  Nov.,  Book  I.  p.  9,  ed.  Selden  ;  Ang.-Sax. 
Chron.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 75  ;  Vita  S.  Lanfranci,  chap.  x.  p.  11  ;  Epis- 
tolse,  3rd  letter,  p.  301. 
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pious  Wulstan,  the  hero  and  saint  of  the  people, 
must  be  thrust  violently  from  his  see.1  Above  all, 
abbots  full  of  learning  must  be  secured  to  govern 
the  monasteries.  Therefore,  a  tyrant  like  Thur- 
stan  must  be  thrust  on  the  monastery  of  Glaston- 
bury.2 In  short,  the  learned  and  refined  scholar 
of  Bee  wished  to  introduce  '  sweetness  and  light ' 
into  England  by  insulting  the  deepest  feelings 
and  needlessly  wounding  the  prejudices  of  his 
unwillingly  adopted  countrymen. 

Such  a  man  would  hardly  have  been  fitted  to 
rouse  and  inspirit  a  people  under  the  weight  of  the 
horrors  which  broke  forth  in  Rufus'  reign.  Of  them 
there  is  little  need  to  speak  in  detail.  The  wail  that 
goes  up  from  the  chroniclers  at  this  time,  joined 
in  even  by  courtiers  like  William  of  Malmesbury, 
and  men  who,  like  Orderic,  had  respected  Rufus' 
father ;  the  seizing  of  the  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments into  his  hands  by  Rufus,  and  his  encourage- 
ment of  simony,  were,  to  a  people  like  the  English, 
far  deadlier  blows  in  those  times  than  we  can 
now  quite  realize.     Taxation,  too,  and  plunder  by 

1  Bromton,  p.  976. 

2  Ang.-Sax.  Chron.,  vol.  ii.  p.  184 ;  Florent.  Wigovn.,  pp. 
16,  17. 
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officials,  inflicted  a  deeper  disgrace  when  they 
were  carried  out  by  a  Ralph  of  Durham,1  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  his  master,  it  seems  almost  a  stretch 
of  charity  to  apply  Portia's  words,  '  God  made 
him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  man.' 

So  impossible  was  it  now  to  draw  any  remaining 
hope  from  the  Norman  King,  that,  in  Orderic's 
words,  the  people  called  on  God,  '  Who  by  the 
two-handed  Aoth  (sic)  had  delivered  Israel  from 
the  hand  of  Moab  by  the  death  of  that  very  fat 
King  Eglon.'  But  the  evil  was  too  deep  for  the 
dagger  of  Ehud,  or  the  arrow  of  Tyrrell,  to  cure  it. 
It  was  a  far  nobler  than  either  of  these  ;  one  who 
worked  by  gentler,  but  far  more  radical  methods, 
whom  God  now  raised  up  to  deliver  England 
from  the  pit  of  impurity  and  misery  into  which 
she  was  falling.     What  manner  of  man  this  was 

1  Sir  F.  Palgrave1s  merciful  estimate  of  Ralph  is  evidently 
founded  on  the  account  given  by  Simeon,  of  Durham,  in  his  His- 
toria  de  Dunelmensi  Ecclesia  (p.  59,  ed.  and  vol.  as  above)  ;  but 
that  very  same  chronicler,  in  his  Historia  de  Gestis  Regum  Anglo- 
rum,  p.  225  (ed.  and  vol.  as  above),  takes  a  far  less  favourable  view 
of  Ralph's  character,  while  other  chroniclers  add  darker  shades  still. 
The  reason  of  the  difference  between  Simeon's  two  accounts  seems 
to  be  that  in  the  former  case  he  was  thinking  of  Ralph  mainly  as 
the  champion  of  the  independence  of  the  church  of  Durham  against 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  while  in  the  latter  case  he  takes  the 
ordinary  point  of  view  of  an  English  chronicler. 
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I  propose  to  show  to  my  reader  by  a  story  already 
quoted  by  Thierry,1  but  well  worth  giving  at 
full  length  2  from  its  original  source. 

1  When  he  was  in  England  about  the  possessions 
of  the  monasteries,  but  especially  to  see  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc,  after  much  discourse,  Lanfranc 
at  length  began  to  speak  of  the  Blessed  Elpheg. 
"  Those  English,"  he  said,  "  among  whom  we  live, 
have  set  up  some  saints  for  themselves,  whose  merits 
are  uncertain.  One  of  these  rests  in  our  church, 
Elpheg,  our  predecessor — a  good  man,  no  doubt, 
whom  they  reverence  not  only  as  a  saint  but  as 
a  martyr.  On  enquiry  into  his  case,  I  find  that 
after  having  been  stoned  by  the  Pagans,  and  suf- 
fering many  injuries,  and  reproaches,  and  scourg- 
ings,  he  was  killed  by  the  sword,  because  he  would 
not  extort  from  his  servants  the  money  necessary 
for  the  ransom  of  his  body.  Since,  then,  it  is  not 
the  pain,  but  the  cause,  which  makes  the  martyr. 
I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  whether 

1  History  of  Norman  Conquest,  Hazlitt's  translation,  vol.  i. 
P-  255. 

2  The  story  has  already  been  translated  at  length  in  a  book  from 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  I  must  have  derived  my  clearest  im- 
pressions both  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm — History  of  Moral  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy,  by  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  vol.  i.  pp.  516, 

517. 
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these  men  are  to  be  restrained  or  supported." 
For  Lanfranc,  being  newly  settled  in  England, 
did  not  know  the  whole  story  ;  for  Elpheg  also 
suffered  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  But  Anselm, 
when  he  had  heard  the  story,  answered,  "  He  ap- 
pears to  me  a  most  eminent  martyr,  who  preferred 
to  die  rather  than  to  bring  injury  on  those  whom 
he  ought  specially  to  defend.  And  certainly  he 
who  so  feared  the  thing  which  seems  so  small 
would  stand  most  faithfully  for  the  confession 
of  Christ.  For  he  who  avoids  little  evils  does 
not  readily  give  way  to  great  ones.  Thus  John, 
who  suffered  for  the  truth,  and  Elpheg  who  died 
for  justice,  I  esteem  noble  martyrs.  For  each 
died  for  Christ,  who,  as  He  is  Truth,  so  also  is 
Justice."  Then  Lanfranc  became  silent,  and 
ordered  the  history  of  the  martyr  to  be  read,  and 
his  feast  to  be  celebrated  every  year.'  l 

1  Johannis  Sarisburiensis  Vita,  S.  Anselmi,  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  162,  163.  The  story  is  also  told,  but  in  a  far  inferior  form,  in 
Lanfranc's  Life,  chap.  xvi.  pp.  15,  16.  The  author  of  this  latter 
work  does  indeed  as  little  justice  to  Lanfranc  as  to  Anselm.  The 
graceful  patronage  of  the  '  Angli  inter  quos  vivimus '  and  the 
'  bonum  quidem '  is  exchanged  for  vulgar  self-assertion  ( l  quasi 
conquerendo  quod  homines  illius  patriae  colerent  quosdam  sanctos 
quos  ille  non  affectaret,  et  maxime'),  and  the  courteous  deference  to 
Anselm  brought  out  by  John  of  Salisbury  is  quite  lost  in  a  noisy 
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Here,  then,  at  last,  was  a  man  who,  though 
partly  educated  in  the  country  of  the  oppressor, 
yet  understood  the  aspirations  and  longings  of  the 
oppressed ;  who,  though  unusually  learned  and 
cultivated,  yet  felt  most  strongly  for  the  cause  of 
the  poor,  and  seems  to  have  been  understood  by 
them,1  as  the  rich  and  learned  never  fully  under- 
stood him  ;  who,  always  distrusting  himself,  and 
painfully  conscious  of  his  own  weakness,2  yet  in 
the  cause  of  justice  and  purity,  spoke  with  a 
freedom  to  Rufus  to  which  Lanfranc  would  never 
have  dared  to  rise. 

His  work  is  not  easy  to  estimate.  He  founded 
no  school,  he  took  part  in  no  public  act  of  per- 
manent political  importance,  it  is  impossible  to 
prove  that  he  even  put  down  any  great  sin,  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  the  effects  of  some  of  his  acts 
were  evil ; 3  but  no  one  can  read,  I  need  not  say 
Eadmer  or  John  of  Salisbury,  but  any  chronicle 

eulogy  on  Anselm's  '  perspicacitas,'  with  which  Lanfranc  concludes 
the  conversation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  tenderness  and 
sympathy  of  Anselm's  answer  is  quite  lost  in  this  account. 

1  wSee  note  3,  p.  23. 

2  See  Eadmer's  account  of  Anselm's  opposition  to  his  own  election 
as  archbishop,  Hist.  Novorum,  Book  I.  p.  17. 

3  See  as  to  his  enforcement  of  celibacy  on  the  clergy,  Florent. 
Wigom.,  pp.  57  and  59. 

C2 
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of  the  day,  without  feeling  that,  in  that  day  of 
England's  darkest  degradation,  he  was  looked  on 
as  the  one  man  who  still  kept  alive  in  the  nation 
the  recollection  of  a  God  of  justice  and  purity.  It 
is,  therefore,  from  the  election  of  Anselm  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury  that  I  date  the  second  and  far 
more  important  stage  in  the  rise  of  the  English 
nation  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 

The  method  and  object  of  Anselm's  work  was, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  the  revival  of  the  English 
Church,  and  its  identification  with  the  English 
people.  The  struggle  between  him  and  Rufus 
soon  began.  The  corruption  which  Rufus  had 
brought  into  the  Church  he  did  not  intend  to 
reform  for  Anselm's  sake,  and  he  insolently  de- 
manded that  Anselm  should  himself  take  part  in 
it  by  paying  him  for  his  appointment.1  Anselm 
refused,  and  appealed  to  the  King  not  to  trample 
under  foot  the  laws  of  God.2  One  worthy  sup- 
porter, the  excellent  Wulstan,3  gallantly  enlisted 
under  the  banner  of  the  new  Archbishop.  En- 
couraged by  this  help,  Anselm  next  determined  to 

1  Johann.  Saris.  Vita  S.  Anselmi,  p.  163. 

2  Ibid. 

3  odmer's  Hist.  Nov.,  Book  I.  p.  23. 
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meet  the  King  face  to  face,  and  appeal  to  his 
conscience,  and  to  beg  him  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  the  kingdom. 

One  after  another  he  set  forth  the  hideous  cor- 
ruptions which  were  growing  up  in  the  kingdom, 
and  demanded  a  council  of  bishops  to  settle  them. 
Rufus  was  evidently  puzzled  at  an  enthusiasm  for 
which  he  could  see  no  reason  such  as  his  mind  could 
grasp.    '  And  what  would  be  done  in  this  matter  for 
you  ? '  he  asks.    ( If  not  for  me/  said  Anselm,  '  some- 
thing I  hope  would  be  done  for  G-od  and  for  you.' 
At  last  the  King  is  roused  into  his  natural  fury, 
and  exclaims,  '  Your  predecessor  would  never  have 
dared    to   speak   such   words   to    my   father,    and 
I    will   do   nothing   for   you.' '     Nor  would    there 
have  been  more  hope  in  the  council  of  bishops 
for  which  Anselm,  in  his  noble  trustfulness,   had 
asked.     The  greater  part  of  the  bishops,  we  are 
informed    by   the    *  Chronique    de    Normandie,' 2 
were  Normans  at  the  time  of  William  I.'s  death, 
and  those  appointed  since  then,  of  whatever  race, 
were  of  course  mere  minions  of  Rufus.     '  Deprived 


1  Eadmer's  Hist.  Nov.,  Book  I.  p.  24. 

2  Chap.  1.  p.  117.     '  Les  Prelats  d'Angleterre,  dont  la  pluspart 
estoyent  Normans.' 
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of  the  help  of  his  suffragans,'  Anslem  '  departed 
of  his  own  accord,1  yielding  to  the  hardness  of  the 
times,'  or,  as  Henry  of  Huntingdon  bitterly  but 
truly  puts  it,  Anselm  left  the  country  'because 
the  vile  King  would  suffer  nothing  good  to  remain 
in  it' 2 

Yet  he  did  not  go  without  comfort  or  hope, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  nor  was  mere  flight 
from  England  his  object.  He  saw  now  that  the 
link  which  could  bind  the  English  Church  to 
the  people  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  bishops 
but  in  the  monks.  Here,  in  spite  of  simony  and 
impurity,  there  was  still  to  be  found  some  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  God.  The  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's 3  had 
headed  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the  Con- 
queror. The  monks  of  Croyland  had  hastened 
to  do  honour  to  the  bones  of  Waltheof.4  The 
Abbot  of  St.  Augustine  had  helped  to  lead  the 
movement  which  wrung  the  liberties  of  Kent  from 
the  Conqueror ; 5  while  in  the  north,  St.  Cuthbert, 

1  Guill.  Malmesb.,  Book  IV.  vol.  ii.  p.  499. 

2  See,  too,  Florent.  Wigorn.,  p.  41. 

3  Matt.  Paris.  Vit.  Abb.,  S.  Alb.,  p.  48. 

4  Ord.  Vital.,  same  note  as  on  p.  1.  See  also  Sim.  Dunelm.  de 
Gest.  Reg.  Ang.,  p.  209  (ed.  and  vol.  as  above). 

5  Thorn,  as  in  page  5. 
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scorning  to  leave  the  defence  of  his  people  to  the 
hands  of  a  subordinate,  descended  himself  to  drive 
Wi'iliam  from  his  Church,  and  afterwards  punished 
his  oppressive  delegate  by  blows  from  his  pastoral 
staif.1  We  may  well  believe  that  Lanfranc's  zeal 
for  monastic  reform  was  quickened  by  other 
motives  than  a  mere  love  of  learning.  While, 
then,  we  look  upon  Anselm  at  this  time  as  the 
leader  of  all  that  was  true  and  faithful  in  the 
English  people,  we  must  not  forget  the  little  group 
of  monks  who  clustered  round  their  spiritual 
father.2  But  it  was  not  to  any  body  of  English- 
men that  Anselm  chiefly  looked  for  help.  Though 
he  '  inderstood '  from  the  touching  appeal  of  the 
solditr  to  him  to  be  strong  in  fighting  for  them 
agairst  the  devil,  that  *  the  spirit  of  the  people 
was  >n  his  side,' 3  he  trusted  himself  too  little  to 
take  the  leadership  that  was  offered  him,  and  he 
appealed  to  the  one  authority  from  whom  he  sup- 
posec  that  strength  and  help  might  yet  be  ex- 
pectel.  Much  as  we  may  regret  that  Anselm 
shoull  even  have  wished  to  revive  the  papal  au- 

1  Sir..  Dunelm.  Hist;  de  Dunelm.  Eccl.,  chap.  xix.  and  xx.,  pp. 
42,  43  ed.  and  vol.  as  above). 

2  Anelmus  pater,  as  Eadmer  calls  him. 
8  Ealmer's  Hist.  Nov.,  Book  I.  p.  29. 
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thority  in  England,  it  is  not  he,  but  Rufus  and 
Ralph  of  Durham  whom  we  must  blame. 

William  of  Normandy  had  thrust  out  law  and 
freedom,  and  made  the  hopes  of  Englishmen 
centre  on  the  personal  character  of  one  man. 
When  his  successor  struck  at  the  roots  of  morality 
and  corrupted  the  leaders  of  the  Church,  the  on)y 
hope  for  England  of  which  anyone  could  conceive 
was  in  the  ruler  whom  they  supposed  to  be  :he 
perfect  representative  of  Christ  upon  earth.  And 
this  hope  Anselm,  as  an  Italian,  had  a  certain  light 
to  cherish.  While,  therefore,  we  look  upon  the 
defiance  of  the  papal  authority  as  one  of  the 
healthiest  features  in  the  struggle  with  vhich 
Langton's  life  was  occupied,  we  must  not  forget 
that  we  owe  it  to  the  ideal  which  Anseln  set 
before  himself,  and  which  he  supposed  t*  be 
realized  by  the  Pope,  that  there  still  remained  an 
English  people  to  join  in  the  struggle. 

And  if  we  look  below  the  surface  of  things,  we 
shall  find  that  the  work  which  Anselm  did  wis  in 
one  respect  as  weakening  to  the  authority  a  the 
Pope  as  that  of  Langton.  Had  Urban  beet  the 
ideal  Vicar  of  Christ  whom  Anselm  and  hi;  fol- 
lowers at  first  imagined  him  to  be,  the  histcry  of 
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this  time  might  be  different.     But,  as  it  was,  the 

very  appeal  of  Anselm  to  the  Pope  brought  out 

the  fact  that  it  was  after  all  in  England,  and  not 

at  Rome,   under  Anselm,  and   not  under  Urban, 

that   the   battle    of   the    English    people    against 

tyranny  and  corruption  must  be  fought  and  won. 

It  is  indeed  a  pathetic  outburst  in  which  Eadmer 

chronicles  the  first  despair  with  which  the  monks 

discovered  the  hollowness  of  their  ideal.     '  Alas  ! 

what  shall  we  say,'  say  they,  '  if  Rome  prefers  gold 

and  silver  to  justice  ?  what  help,  what  counsel, 
what   comfort   shall   they   hereafter   find    in  their 

oppression  who  have  nothing  to  give  by  which  to 

gain  justice  for  their  cause  ? ' 1 

But 

1  To  know  what '  they  '  had  not  to  trust  to 
Was  worth  all  the  ashes  and  dust  too,' 

since  at  home  they  could  find  leaders  whom  they 
could  safely  trust  and  might  boldly  follow  ? 

From  the  foregoing  pages  it  will  be  seen  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  work  which  Anselm  did  for 
England. 

First,  he  raised  up  a  power  in  the  State  which, 
though  strong  before  the  Conquest,  had  first  lost 

1  Hist.  Nov.,  Book  II.  p.  32. 
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its  purity  by  success,  and  then  its  vigour  by  the 
desertion  of  its  leaders.  He  gave  a  centre  of 
strength  for  the  nation,  unconnected  with  the 
Norman  kings,  and  which  those  kings  at  first 
affected  to  despise.  He  connected  this  in  a  myste- 
rious way  with  a  foreign  power,  and  thereby 
showed  the  kings  the  hopelessness  of  attempting 
to  crush  it  when  their  contempt  should  change  into 
anger.  Yet,  secondly,  while  he  thus  seemed  to 
rest  for  support  on  a  foreign  power,  he  was  appeal- 
ing specially  to  that  part  of  the  Church  which 
clung  most  to  traditions  of  national  saints,  and 
by  his  own  heroic  life  was  cherishing  the  hope  of 
the  increase  of  that  glorious  body.  Lastly,  in  a 
special  and  definite  sense,  he  connected  the  cause 
of  the  freedom  of  the  Church  with  the  freedom  of 
the  English  people.  Concerned  as  the  charter  of 
Henry  I.  was  in  its  most  practical  and  definite 
concessions  rather  with  the  Norman  nobles  and 
their  immediate  dependents  than  with  the  English 
people,  and  useless  as  it  was  for  any  immediate 
results,  since  it  depended  for  its  observance  on  the 
mere  will  of  the  sovereign,  it  yet  contained  two 
clauses  afterwards  to  become  very  memorable, 
and  which  gave  a  clear  sign  of  the  tendency  of 
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Anselm's  work.  Henry  thereby  promised  not  to 
sell  or  farm  Church  property,  and  to  support  the 
liberties  of  the  Church,  and  he  promised  also  to 
restore  the  laws  of  King  Edward.1  Vague  as  the 
latter  promise  was,  and  dangerous  as  the  former 
might  come  to  be,  there  was  a  hint  in  this  union 
of  good  hope  for  England.  The  phrase  '  the  liberty 
of  the  Church '  might  be  tortured  into  meaning  the 
freedom  of  the  clergy  from  law.  The  struggle  for 
the  cause  of  the  Church  might  sink  into  a  mere 
wrangle  for  local  privileges  ;  but  the  life  of  Anselm 
remained  as  a  witness  that  both  had  once  had  a 
nobler  meaning,  and  the  life  of  Langton  will  show 
that  that  witness  was  not  in  vain. 

For  the  present,  however,  I  have  to  show  how 
the  power  which  Anselm  had  called  forth  and 
ennobled  became  corrupted  after  his  death,  till  it 
was  necessary  that  England  should  look  elsewhere 
for  help  in  her  onward  progress.  To  some,  indeed, 
it  may  appear  that  Anselm's  own  work  became 

1  How  little  this  promise  was  kept  in  any  sense  understood  by 
the  people  may  be  gathered  from  the  application  of  the  Londoners 
to  Matilda  after  her  victory  over  Stephen,  '  ut  leges  eis  regis 
Edwardi  observare  liceret  quia  optima?  erant,  non  patris  sui  Henrici 
quia  graves  erant.' — Continuatio  Chronici  Florentii  Wigorniensis, 
p.  132,  ed.  Luard. 
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less  noble  in  his  latter  years,  and  that  the  contest 
about  investitures,  when  carried  on  with  Henry  I., 
was  unworthy  of  the  prophet  who  had  stood  forth 
to  denounce  the  awful  corruption  of  the  reign  of 
Rufus.  I  cannot,  and  will  not,  believe  it.  Henry 
Beauclerc  was  a  plausible  and  cunning  man,  op- 
posed to  excess,  and  ready  to  live  up  to  an  average 
standard  of  respectability,  both  in  private  and 
public.  He  drove  Ralph  of  Durham  and  such 
men  as  he  from  the  Court,  but  he  was  not  faithful 
to  his  wife.  He  began  by  repealing  unjust  exac- 
tions, but  he  ended  by  laying  on  heavier  ones  for 
his  own  pleasures.  He  made  concessions  in  his 
charter,  but  his  love  of  hunting  was  too  strong  to 
allow  relaxation  of  the  forest  laws.1  Such  a  man 
was  not  likely  to  strike  strongly  at  the  evils 
against  which  Anselm's  efforts  were  specially  di- 
rected, and  it  is  clear  that,  till  within  a  short  time 
before  Anselm's  death,  his  struggle  against  the 
King  for  papal  investitures,  and  even  for  the  legis- 
lative power,  was  literally  a  struggle  against  cor- 
ruption and  simony  in  the  Church.2 

But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  weapons  which 

1  See  esp.  Bromton,  pp.  1152,  102 1  (ed.  and  vol.  as  above). 

2  Eadmer's  Hist.  Nov.,  Book  III.  p.  67  ;  Florent.  Wigorn.  p.  51. 
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Anselm  used  would  soon  become  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  meaner  men. 

His  death  was  almost  immediately  succeeded  by 
one  of  those  struggles  between  the  monks  and 
bishops  with  which  the  pages  of  Gervasius  are  so 
painfully  full,  and  the  immediate  issue  of  this 
struggle  was  to  raise  William  of  Corbeil  to  the 
throne  of  Canterbury,  and  thus  indirectly  to  place 
Stephen  on  the  throne  of  England.  For  whatever 
influences  were  at  work  in  this  latter  election,  how- 
ever much  the  Flemings  l  whom  Stephen  brought 
over  helped  to  enforce  his  claim,  or  the  welcome  of 
the  people  of  London  2  to  confirm  it,  the  power  of 
the  Church,  and  especially  of  Henry  of  Winchester 
and  his  ally  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  seem 
undoubtedly  to  have  turned  the  day.3  And 
throughout  the  miserable  i  masque  of  anarchy ' 
which  fitly  closes  the  line  of  Norman  kings,  this 
power  rises  higher  and  higher,  and  becomes  more 
lawless  as  it  grows. 

1  See  Stephanides,  Vita  S.  Thomae,  p.  13,  Script.  Hist.  Angl., 
ed.  Sparke. 

2  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  229. 

3  Guill.  Malmesb.  Hist.  Nov.,  Book  I.  vol.  ii.  p.  702,  ed.  Hardy; 
Gesta  Stephani  Regis,  p.  4,  ed.  Sewell  ;  Johannes  Hagustaldensis, 
p.  258  ;  Hist.  Ang.  Script.,  vol.  i. 
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Stephen,  trying  vainly  to  close  the  floodgates  of 
anarchy  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  open, 
ordered  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Lincoln  1  to 
give  up  to  him  the  keys  of  the  fortresses  which 
they  were  raising  in  their  respective  towns,  and  on 
their  refusal  seized  both  the  fortresses  and  their 
owners.  William  of  Canterbury,  now  the  Pope's 
Legate,  summoned  him  to  answer  for  this  offence 
at  a  council.  Stephen  made  the  same  defence 
with  which  Lanfranc  had  formerly  quieted  the 
conscience  of  William  in  the  case  of  Odo  of 
Bayeux.2  '  Roger  was  taken,  not  as  a  bishop,  but 
as  a  servant  of  the  King '  ;  then  finding  this  plea 
unavailing,  he  made  the  dangerous  offer  that  if  the 
Canon  Law  allowed  the  bishops  to  keep  the 
castles,  he  would  do  so  too.  Yet  even  this  did  not 
satisfy  them,  and  Henry  of  Winchester  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  arrival  of  Matilda  in  England  to 
procure  his  brother's  downfall.  After  Stephen's 
overthrow,  a  quarrel  with  Matilda  on  some  ques- 
tion of  wardship  again  separated  the  Bishop  and 
the  Empress,  and  again  the  power  of  the  clergy 
prevailed. 

1  See  esp.  Guill.  Malmesb.  Hist.  Nov.,  Book  II.  pp.  715,  723, 
vol.  ii. 

3  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 
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There  was,  indeed,  another  power,  to  which  I 
have  already  slightly  alluded,  which  comes  into 
prominence  during  this  reign,  and  which,  so  far  as 
it  extended,  was  more  legal  and  more  righteous 
than  either  legate  or  nobles.  The  citizens  of 
London  had  welcomed  Stephen  on  his  first  ap- 
pearance, and  in  them  he  seems  always  to  have 
felt  that  his  true  strength  lay.  Thus,  in  the  midst  < 
of  confusion  and  disorder,  one  sees  a  sudden 
glimpse  of  the  old  freedom  greatly  puzzling  and 
disgusting  the  chronicler,  and  presenting,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  kingdom,  but  a  ghastly 
mockery  of  real  liberty.  '  The  chief  leaders  of  the 
Church/  and  '  the  first  men  of  the  people,'  have 
been  summoned  to  London  by  Stephen.1  '  They 
then  flocking  thither  as  if  all  of  one  mind,  and  the 
pillars  of  the  Church  being  all  arranged  in  order  of 
sitting,  and  even  the  mob  in  its  usual  confused  and 
huddled  manner  pushing  itself  in  everywhere, 
many  things  of  profit  to  the  kingdom  and  the 
Church  were  usefully  set  forth  and  healthfully 
debated.' 

Yet,  brilliant  as  the  description  sounds,  it  was 
only    a    local    effort,    after    all.      For    all    round 

1  Gesta  Steph.  Reg.,  p.  16. 
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1  traitors  '  and  '  powerful  men  ' l  cruelly  '  oppressed 
the  lands  with  castle  works,  and  when  the  castles 
were  made  they  filled  them  with  devils  and  evil 
men.'  And  devils  indeed  they  seemed  to  have 
been,  for  their  chief  work  consisted  in  torturing 
peasants,  both  men  and  women,  for  their  money, 
and  burning  the  towns.2  '  And  that  lasted  the 
nineteen  winters  when  Stephen  was  king,  and  ever 
it  was  worse  and  worse.'  3  Nor  even  where  the 
Londoners  seem  more  successful  in  their  efforts, 
as  in  the  insurrection  against  Matilda,  did  they 
win  the  final  victory  without  the  aid  of  Henry  of 
Winchester,  and  to  him,  and  not  to  them,  most 
assuredly  came  the  profit  of  that  victory. 

Thus,  then,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how 
the  power  which,  under  Anselm's  guidance,  had 
saved  and  raised  England,  had  now  become  sunk 
into  tyranny  and  lawlessness  ;  and  it  was  now  time 
for  the  people  of  England  to  look  elsewhere  for 
help  in  their  upward  progress  towards  freedom  and 
law. 

The  next  stage  in  our  rise  after  the  Norman 

1  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  pp.  230,  231. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Ibid. 
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Conquest  is  one  which  for  several  reasons  has  not 
always  been  duly  estimated.1  The  picturesqueness 
of  the  struggle  between  Henry  and  Becket,  and 
the  interest  which  it  has  excited  in  the  partisans 
of  Church  and  King  respectively,  and  perhaps 
not  least  the  halo  thrown  round  Becket  himself 
by  the  touching  enthusiasm  of  his  personal  fol- 
lowers, and  his  own  vigour  and  eloquence,  have 
turned  away  the  attention  of  many  readers  of 
history  from  the  less  exciting  but  more  ultimately 
important  work  which  was  accomplished  by  Henry 
and  his  advisers.  Yet,  not  only  did  that  work 
affect  most  deeply  the  struggle  of  Langton's  life, 
but  without  some  knowledge  of  it  it  is  impossible 
fully  to  understand  even  the  better-known  part  of 
Henry's  reign  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

While,  however,  I  insist  on  the  greatness  of  Henry 
Plantagenet,  I  must  admit  that  he  was  in  some  re- 
spects placed  in  a  very  fortunate  position.  Coming 
from  a  province  whose  people  had  as  little  cause 
as  the  English  to  love  the  Normans,  he  traced  his 
descent    through    his     grandmother    to    the    old 

1  In  Professor  Stubbs's  Introduction  to  the  Documents  Illustrative 
of  English  History  (pp.  21,  26),  will  be  found  a  justification  in  all 
essentials  of  my  estimate  of  Henry  II. 
I.  D 
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English  stock  ;  and  if  a  friendly  chronicler  may 
be  trusted,  could  clearly  prove  his  connection  with 
a  still  older  race.1  Nor  was  it  a  light  thing  to  a 
nation  sick  of  civil  war,  that  Henry  came  with  a 
title  recognised  equally  by  all  parties  ;  and  what- 
ever painful  recollections  the  English  might  have 
of  Matilda,  with  her  son  they  seem  already  to  have 
connected  ideas  of  justice  and  strength.  '  When 
the  King  (Stephen)  was  dead,  the  Count  was 
beyond  sea,  but  no  man  durst  do  anything  but 
good  for  awe  of  him.' 2 

Yet,  taking  all  these  advantages  into  account, 
the  task  which  Henry  had  before  him  was  no  easy 
one.  The  tyranny  of  the  Norman  nobles  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  introduction  of  the  Flemish 
mercenaries  ;  the  pride  of  the  legates  had  raised 
the  power  of  the  Church  above  the  law ;  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  were  wrangling  with  monks 
about   their   respective   privileges;3   the   only  ap- 

1  Diceto  traces  Henry's  descent  through  Edmund  Ironside  up  to 
Noah,  Imagines  Historiarum,  p.  530;  Hist.  Angl.  Script.,  vol.  i. 

2  Ang.-Sax.  Chron.,  vol.  ii.  p.  235.  Henry  of  Huntingdon's 
panegyric  seems  to  have  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  it  : — '  Fuit  igitur 
Anglia  sine  rege  quasi  sex  habdomadis,  nee  tamen,  Dei  gratia 
praeveniente,  pace  caruit,  vel  pro  regis  amore  venturi  vel  timore,' 
Book  VIII.  p.  229  (ed.  and  vol.  as  above). 

3  See  Gervasius  Doroberniensis  ;  '  Imaginationes,,/du,J«B. 
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proach  to  law  was  found  in  the  justiciary  who 
levied  the  taxes,  the  only  idea  of  freedom  in 
charters  which  rested  on  the  mere  wills  of  suc- 
cessive sovereigns,  which  seem  sometimes  to  have 
been  forgotten  nearly  as  soon  as  made,1  and  which 
often  granted  privileges  which  only  made  '  con- 
fusion worse  confounded.' 

The  first  step  was  perhaps  the  easiest.  The 
expulsion  of  oppressive  mercenaries  was  a  measure 
which  can  hardly  have  been  seriously  opposed, 
even  by  those  who  brought  them  in  ;  certainly 
it  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  with  all  the 
vigour  which  one  would  expect  from  the  united 
energies  of  Henry  and  his  Chancellor.2  The  next 
blow  was  aimed  against  the  more  powerful  and 
permanent  disturbers  of  the  peace.  '  The  castles 
which  in  the  days  of  his  grandfather  had  existed 
for  no  purpose,  he  ordered  speedily  to  be  levelled 
to  the  ground,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  which, 
since  they  had  been  built  by  peaceful  men,  he 
desired  to  retain  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.' 3 

1  See  above,  note  63. 

2  Steph.  Vit.  S.  Thomas,  Script.  Hist.  Angl.,  ed.  Sparke,  p.  13. 

3  Bromton,  p.  1043  (e^«  an(^  vo^  as  above).  See  also  Roger  of 
Hoveden,  vol.  i.  p.  215,  ed.  Stubbs  (Master  of  Rolls  Series).  A 
second  suppression  of  the  castles  seems  to  have  been  necessary  after 
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Thus  far  Henry's  course  had  been  simple,  and, 
had  this  been  all,  useful  as  his  measures  would 
have  been  as  a  reversal  of  the  policy  of  the 
Normans,1  they  could  not  have  secured  for  him  a 
reputation  for  genius  in  ruling.  But  his  real  work 
was  to  restore  and  to  construct,  not  merely  to 
sweep  away  passing  evils. 

The  great  want  of  the  day  was  a  permanent 
centre  of  law,  which  should  be  a  rallying-point  for 
true  patriots,  and  which  should  bring  some  sense 
of  justice  into  the  country.  Since  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  there  had  been  little  trace  of  an  appeal 
to  law.  William  I.  had  held  his  curia  three  times 
a  year,  and  Henry  I.  had  in  some  degree  followed 
the  precedent.  But  the  first  had  found  in  his 
lords  but  little  check  on  his  tyranny,  and  both 
Rufus  and  Henry  had  merely  used  the  name  of 
lawyers  to  forward  their  own  ends.  Neither  in  the 
Constitutions  of  William  the  Conqueror  nor  in  the 
Charter  of  Henry  I.,  does  there  appear  the  least 
hint  of  a  Court  of  Appeal,  which  should  be  bound 


the  rebellion  of  young  Henry,  and  to  have  extended  to  Normandy, 
Contin.  Florent.  Wigorn.,  p.  154. 

1  See  Ang.-Sax,  Chron.,  vol.  ii.  p.  187.      'Castles  he'  (William) 
'  caused  to  be  made,  and  poor  men  to  be  greatly  oppressed.' 
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to  act  according  to  known  laws.  This,  then,  was 
the  first  want  which  Henry  II.  supplied.  At  first 
sight,  indeed,  the  '  Scaccarium,'  or,  as  we  now  call 
it,  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  might  appear  a  mere 
elaborate  machinery  for  taxation,  a  sort  of  per- 
petual application  of  the  principle  of  Domesday 
Book,  and  this  under  Henry  I.  it  probably  had 
been.  Yet,  had  it  still  been  limited  to  questions  of 
taxation,  the  boon  which  Henry  II.  now  conferred 
on  the  country  by  bringing  it  into  working  order 
must  have  been  immense. 

Hitherto,  the  people  had  been  liable  to  sudden 
outbursts  of  taxation,  for  which  they  saw  no 
reason,  and  which  generally  had  no  limit  or  prin- 
ciple except  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  Now  the 
taxation  was  reduced  to  fixed  principles,  and 
levied  in  accordance  with  laws,  by  men  accus- 
tomed to  interpret  laws.  Mark  the  difference 
pointed  out  by  the  chronicler  of  this  institution, 
even  in  this  part  of  its  work  : — 

'Although  the  duties  of  those  who  sit  at  the 
Greater  Exchequer  may  seem  on  some  peculiar 
points  to  be  distinct  from  each  other,  yet  there  is 
one  duty  and  object  for  all,  to  take  care  of  the 
interest  of  the  King,  saving  the  justice  which  is  in 
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accordance  with  the  constituted  laws  of  the  Ex- 
chequer! l  It  must  be  remarked,  too,  that  there 
was  an  important  reform  connected  with  this  taxa- 
tion which  was  terribly  needed,  and  which  is 
specially  important  as  a  testimony  to  the  increased 
power  gained  by  this  court  during  Henry's  reign. 
William,  with  all  his  centralization  in  matters  of 
land  and  government,  seems  to  have  been  unable 
to  cope  with  local  prejudices  when  they  tended  to 
disorder  and  confusion.  Thus,  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  the  men  of  Northumberland  and  Cum- 
berland did  not  employ  the  coinage  of  the  realm.2 
Henry  succeeded  in  producing  not  only  uniformity, 
but,  by  a  vigorous  system  of  examination,  even 
purity  in  the  coinage.3  But  while  I  mention  this 
fact  to  illustrate  the  power  which  this  Court  now 
assumed,  I  am  clearly  alive  to  the  objections  of 
those  who  may  still  imagine  this  a  scheme  of  bene- 

1  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  Book  I.  ;  p.  167  of  Mr.  Stubbs'  Docu- 
ments Illustrative  of  English  History. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  165,  184,  185. 

3  Ibid.  This  seems  to  have  been  begun  early  in  his  reign,  for  Roger 
of  Hoveden  (vol.  i.  p.  215)  speaks  of  Henry's  striking  a  new  coinage 
in  1 1 56,  after  the  pulling  down  of  the  castles.  The  continuator  of 
Florence  of  Worcester  (p.  155)  puts  this  event  in  1180.  An  attempt 
of  Henry  I.  to  suppress  corrupt  coinage  is  mentioned  by  Ralph  of 
Coggeshale  (vol.  v.  of  Martene  and  Durand,  p.  804). 
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volent  despotism ;  which  objections  are  likely  to  be 
stronger  rather  than  weaker  when  the  objectors 
know  that  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  was  gra- 
dually extended  to  all  questions  of  civil  and  cri- 
minal law. 

Of  the  checks,  then,  which  were  provided  by 
Henry  on  such  an  use  of  this  institution,  the  first, 
and,  in  some  ways,  the  most  important,  was  the 
compilation  of  the  laws  made  under  his  orders  by 
the  distinguished  lawyer  Ralph  Glanville.  These 
laws  seem  partly  to  have  been  collected  from  the 
old  laws  and  customs  of  England,  partly  adapted 
from  them  to  the  wants  of  the  time.1  When  we 
think  of  the  storms  of  anarchy  which  had  been 
sweeping  over  England  during  the  preceding 
century,  and  when  we  find  that  the  very  source 
and  origin  of  the  Court  for  which  these  laws  were 
mainly  composed  seems  to  have  been  lost  in 
obscurity,2  anyone  who  studies  them  will  hesi- 
tate whether  most  to  admire  the  genius  of  the 
King  who  could  think  of  acting  upon  it,  or  the 
lawyer  who  could  drag  out  of  the  past  and  adapt 

1  In  alluding  to  this  compilation,  I  am  anticipating  events,  as  it 
was  not  made  till  1180.  (Roger  of  Hoveden,  vol.  ii.  p.  215).  My 
reason  for  this  anachronism  I  shall  explain  afterwards. 

2  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  Book  I.,  pp.  167,  168. 
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them  to  the  wants  of  a  nation  which  had  passed 
through  such  tremendous  changes,  while  retaining 
so  much  of  its  old  spirit.  But,  secondly,  there  was 
a  check  on  any  undue  exercise  of  power  in  the 
form  and  method  of  action  of  the  Court  itself. 
The  record  made  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Court  would  not  be  changed  except  by  the 
consent  of  the  barons  who  were  present  on  the  day 
when  it  was  made.  The  Chancellor,  again,  was 
bound  by  the  written  words  of  the  Record  ;  but  if 
he  suspected  the  Treasurer  of  wilful  perversion,  he 
might,  after  the  remonstrance,  summon  him  before 
the  barons  '  that  they  may  give  such  decision  as  is 
right.' x 

Nor,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  Court 
confined  to  lawyers.  Many  of  the  barons  of  the 
curia  also  sat  there,  obliged  to  act,  as  we  have 
seen,  according  to  the  laws  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  presenting  a  check  on  any  attempt  to  raise 
i  summum  jus'  into  '  summa  injuria.'  The  num- 
bers, both  of  the  legal  and  lay  members  of  the 
court,  seem  to  have  been  increased  by  Henry,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  element  was  introduced  to  a 
greater    extent    than    in    earlier    reigns    by   him. 

1  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  Book  I.,  p.  171. 
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But    there  were  other  and  hardly  less  important 
checks  on  any  undue  centralisation,  one  of  which 
was    literally   revived,    the   others   restored    from 
shams  to  realities  by  the  policy  of  Henry.     I  have 
already    noticed    the    importance    of     the     local 
tribunals  in  the  times  before  the  Conquest.     They 
were  indeed  recognised  by  the  Constitutions  28  to 
30  of  William  the  Conqueror.1     But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  the  general  decay  of  law  they 
had  become  mere   instruments   of  tyranny2 — the 
office   of  the   sheriff  or   vice-comes   required    re- 
defining by  Glanville.3     The  vice-comes  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  county  ;  he  administers  justice  for 
them,  and  stands  between  them  and  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  matters  of  taxation,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  affords  a  hope  to  those  who  despair 
of  justice  from  the  curia  of  the  feudal  lord.     While, 
then,  Glanville  reduced  to  definite  principles  the 
laws  relating  to  the  court  of  the  vice-comes,  Henry 
devoted  himself  to  discovering  men  fit  to  exercise 

1  These  Constitutions  are  given  by  Roger  of  Hoveden,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  232,  233,  at  much  greater  length  than  by  Mr.  Stubbs  in  his 
Documents  Illustrative  of  English  History. 

2  See  above,  pp.  10,  II,  quotation  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 

3  Glanville,  Tractatus  de  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Anglia?, 
Book  I.  chaps,  iii.  and  iv. 
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the  office.1  But  though  in  the  vice-comes  we  see 
the  recollection  of  the  reeve,  or  perhaps  even  of  the 
Ealdorman,  Henry  was  too  wise  a  man  to  try  to 
blot  out  the  past,  or  ignore  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Centralisation  had  been  carried  out,  and  a  central 
authority  was  now  as  necessary  for  law  and  justice 
as  for  royal  authority.  Moreover,  as  Professor 
Stubbs  has  pointed  out,  the  vice-comes  himself 
might  become  a  tyrant ;  and  a  check  was  ne- 
cessary on  the  local  as  well  as  on  the  central 
authority.  Perhaps  no  greater  mark  of  Henry's 
genius  can  be  given  than  the  way  in  which  he 
met  this  difficulty — by  the  famous  Assize  of 
Clarendon. 

'  The  great  assize/  says  Glanville,  'is  a  sort  of 
royal  kindness  granted  to  the  people  by  the  cle- 
mency of  the  king  at  the  advice  of  his  nobles,  in 
which  such  sound  consultation  is  held  about  the 
life  of  men  and  the  preserving  them  in  a  perfect 
condition  that  men  may  lawfully  decline  the 
doubtful  chance  of  duel  as  a  means  of  retaining 
their  free  tenements.' 2  I  have  quoted  this  passage 
in  full,  as  showing  the  transitional  stage  through 

1  Contin.  Florent.  Wigorn.,  p.  138. 

2  Glanville,  Book  II.  chap.  vii. 
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which  the  ideas  of  men  were  passing  ;  the 
barbarous  institution  of  the  duel  or  ordeal  by 
battle  still  lingering  among  the  forms  of  justice, 
but  slowly  preparing  to  give  place  to  more  con- 
venient methods  of  settling  disputes. 

But  it  is  the  next  remark  of  this  author  which  in- 
troduces us  to  that  part  of  Henry's  work  which  is 
most  attractive  to  our  modern  feelings.  The  reason 
he  gives  for  thinking  the  duel  inferior  to  this  new 
Assize  is  this  :  '  Since  the  credit  of  more  than  one  fit 
witness  is  of  greater  weight  on  trials  than  that  of  one 
only,  so  much  greater  justice  has  this  institution 
than  the  duel ;  for  while  the  duel  is  decided  by  the 
witness  of  one  man,  that  institution  requires  the 
oaths  of  at  least  twelve  lawful  men.' l  The  im- 
portance of  this  passage  in  itself  is  very  great,  as 
marking  the  rise  of  a  law  of  evidence  and  the 
growth  or  restoration  of  the  popular  element  as 
affecting  decisions.  But  it  may  be  over-estimated 
as  a  registry  of  an  historical  event.  It  is  of  course 
impossible,  as  it  would  be  audacious,  to  deny  that 
there  is  a  truth  in  the  words  of  Hallam,  ■  that  from 
this  age  we  justly  date  our  form  of  civil  procedure 

1  Glanville,  Book  II.  chap.  vii. 
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and  the  trial  by  jury ' ; l  but  it  is  no  less  certain 
that  the  institution  did  not  come  full-grown  into 
the  world.  The  jury  in  Henry's  reign  did  not 
decide,  but  only  gave  evidence — evidence  of  weight 
and  importance  with  the  judges,  but  still  leaving 
them  the  power  to  decide  on  fact  as  much  as  on 
law.  Here,  then,  was  a  regular  machinery  of 
justice,  stretching  up  from  the  court  of  the  feudal 
lord  to  the  greater  Court  of  Exchequer,  guarding 
carefully,  as  it  seems,  against  maladministration, 
whether  by  the  local  or  central  power. 

But  before  summing  up  the  general  effect  of 
Henry's  work,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  new  '  reign  of  law/  2 
on  a  special  class  of  the  community,  both  because  it 

1  This  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Pauli  in  his  continuation  of  Lappenberg's 
History  of  England  (Heeren,  Geschichte  der  Europaischen  Staaten, 
vol.  iii.  p.  132),  but  his  conclusion  therefrom  seems  to  me  a  little 
hasty.  He  exclaims,  '  Davor  verschwinden  die  alten  Fabeln  dass 
England  seine  Geschworenen  dem  Konige  Aelfred,  den  Danen  oder 
Normannen  verdanke,  zu  deren  Entstehung  die  Zwolf-zahl  von 
Richtern,  Schoffen  und  Zeugen  bei  den  ehemaligen  Volks-Gerichten 
fast  aller  Germanischen  Stammen  die  Veranlassung  gegeben.'  No 
doubt  it  is  true,  as  Pauli  adds,  that  this  older  institution  had  to  a 
great  extent  given  place  to  the  duel,  but  I  believe  that  in  all  his 
reforms  Henry  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  revive  the  spirit  of  old 
institutions. 

2  This  is  the  very  phrase  used  by  Professor  Stubbs  in  the  estimate 
of  Henry  II.,  to  which  I  alluded  above. 
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is  a  matter  connected,  as  we  shall  see,  with  the 
struggle  between  Henry  and  Becket,  and  because 
it  is  bound  up  very  curiously  with  the  story  of  the 
rise  of  the  English  nation. 

Nearly  every  reader  of  history  has  heard  of  the 
'  murder-tax '  which  the  Conqueror  laid  on  the 
English  hundreds  as  a  compensation  for  the 
murder  of  any  Norman,  whilst  the  Norman  mur- 
derers were  left  free  from  any  such  restraint.  But 
the  subsequent  working  of  the  tax  is  probably 
less  known.  It  is  thus  described  in  the  work  we 
have  already  so  often  quoted.  '  Since  then  the 
Normans  and  English  began  to  live  together  and 
intermarry,  the  nations  have  become  so  mixed 
that  at  this  day  (I  am  speaking  of  their  children) 
one  can  hardly  tell  who  is  of  Norman,  who  of 
English  race,  excepting  only  the  serfs  (ascriptitii), 
who  are  called  villeins,  who  are  not  free  to  leave 
their  servile  condition  against  the  will  of  their 
masters.  For  this  reason,  when  almost  anyone  is 
found  killed  nowadays,  the  murder-tax  is  laid  on 
as  a  punishment,  except  where  you  can  discover 
the  certain  marks  of  his  servile  condition.' l  Into 
the  miseries  of  slavery,  either  as  it  existed  before 

1  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  Book  I.  p.  193. 
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the  Conquest,  or  as  they  are  described  in  other 
parts  of  this  dialogue,  it  would  be  put  of  place  to 
enter  here  ;  but  this  passage  clearly  shows  how  the 
question  of  class-freedom  had  become  complicated 
with  the  question  of  race-freedom,  and  therefore  that 
any  act  for  the  checking  of  slavery  must  be  a  sign 
of  the  introduction  of  a  rule  which  could  recognise 
no  distinction  between  conquerors  and  conquered, 
of  a  king  who  wished  to  be  equally  the  guardian 
of  both. 

It  was  no  slight  gain  in  this  respect  that  by 
Glanville's  code  many  of  the  questions  between 
masters  who  were  disputing  for  a  slave  were  re- 
ferred to  the  court  of  the  vice-comes,  while  a  man 
claiming  personal  freedom  as  against  a  supposed 
master,  could  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  evidence.  Two  clauses  alone  point  to 
a  brighter  stage  still,  a  gradual  possibility  for 
escape,  even  for  those  who  had  fallen  into  this 
miserable  condition.  Both  are  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  the  stages  of  our  history. 

'  If  a  man  born  in  slavery  shall  have  remained 
quietly  for  a  year  and  a  day  in  any  privileged 
town  (villa),  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  received  into 
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their  common  gyld  as  a  citizen,  he  is  thereby  freed 
from  villeinage.'  * 

The  other  way  mentioned  in  these  laws  for 
recovery  of  freedom  in  spite  of  a  master,  seems  to 
suggest  at  once  the  opposition  to  the  growth  of 
law  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  and  the  feeling  of 
strength  in  those  who  administered  the  law. 

'  If  a  master,  when  summoned  to  prove  his  right 
to  a  supposed  slave,  refused  to  appear  in  court,  the 
case  was  adjourned  sine  die,  and  the  slave  became 
free.' 2 

Such  then  was,  in  its  most  remarkable  features, 
the  work  of  the  first  of  the  Angevin  kings,  the 
greatest  king,  probably,  who  reigned  in  England 
from  the  death  of  Cnut3  to  the  accession  of 
Edward  I.  Greater  than  Cnut  in  that,  instead  of 
merely  accepting  existing  institutions,  he  revived 
and  improved  those  which  had  sunk  into  disuse ; 
greater  than  Edward  in  that,  though  a  foreigner, 
he  yet  understood  far  more  readily  than   he  the 

1  Glanville,  Book  V.  chap.  v. 

2  Ibid.,  chap.  i. 

3  For  an  interesting  and  instructive  estimate  of  Cnut,  see  Lappen- 
berg's  account  of  him  (Heeren,  Geschichte  der  Europaischen  Staaten, 
vol.  i.  pp.  466-468). 
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needs  and  instincts  of  the  people  whom  he  go- 
verned. 

The  immediate  effects  of  these  reforms  were,  first, 
to  give  a  stability  to  the  idea  of  law,  which  it  had 
entirely  lost  during  the  reigns  of  the  Norman 
kings. 

Secondly,  by  raising  up  a  kind  of  noblesse  de  la 
robe,  and  combining  them  with  the  old  aristocracy 
in  the  administration  of  the  law,  it  put  a  check  on 
the  lawless  habits  of  the  latter,  both  by  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  new  lawyers,  and  by  the 
necessity  which  it  forced  on  the  barons  of  com- 
bined deliberation  and  action.  Thirdly,  it  put  a 
further  check  on  the  local  tyrannies,  by  organizing 
and  restraining  their  power  over  their  followers, 
whether  freemen  or  serfs.  Fourthly,  by  arranging 
and  reducing  to  fixed  principles  the  method  of 
taxation,  it  gave  an  opportunity  for  a  fairer  ad- 
justment of  the  incidence  of  taxation,  and  specially 
for  relieving  the  poorest  classes  from  its  weight.1 

1  In  summing  up  Henry's  work,  Ralph  of  Coggeshale  speaks  of 
him  as  '  semper  paci  civium  mediocrium  et  pauperum  studens 
nobilium  ac  potentium  arrogantiam  atque  tyrannidem  potenter 
reprimens'  (R.  de  Coggeshale,  p.  814,  ed.  and  vol.  as  above).  As 
to  the  adjustment  of  taxation  by  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  see 
Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  Book  II.  pp.  226,  227.     See  also  Bromton, 
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While,  lastly,  it  called  out  the  local  life  which  had 
been  crushed  before,  and  gave  it  force  and  use  by 
connecting  it  more  closely  and  artistically  with  the 
central  power. 

Nor,  when  speaking  of  the  effect  of  Henry's 
policy  on  local  life,  must  we  forget  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  him  to  the  great  towns.  The  old 
guilds  were  passing  from  the  family  or  religious 
stage  into  the  trading  stage,1  and,  though  they  had 
as  yet  gained  none  of  that  importance  in  national 
history  which  they  afterwards  gained,  they  were 
gaining  a  marked  influence  on  the  local  struggles 
between  the  great  towns  and  any  rival  power.2 
Thus  encouragement  to  trade  naturally  tended  to 
call  out  the  strength  of  the  great  towns,  and  Henry 
made  daring  efforts  in  this  direction.  In  this,  as 
in  other  parts  of  his  policy,  he  unfortunately  in- 
curred the  hatred  and  suspicion  of  the  men  on 
whose   report    so    much    of    his    reputation   with 

p.  1 152  (ed.  and  voL  as  above),  '  In  regno  suo  Angliae  grave  onus 
nunquam  imposuit.' 

1  See  their  appearance  in  the  charters  glutted  by  Henry  to  Win- 
chester and  Lincoln,  quoted  by  Professor  Stubbs  at  pp.  158,  159,  of 
his  Documents  Illustrative  of  English  History. 

2  See  esp.  Jocelin  of  Brakelonde,  pp.  55-56  ;  Camden  Society's 
series. 

I.  E 
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posterity  depended.  Bromton l  has  mentioned 
the  rebuke  given  to  Henry  by  a  soldier  soon  after 
the  death  of  Becket.  In  this,  the  ordinary  suspi- 
cions of  Henry,  which  would  have  been  afloat  at 
the  time,  find  their  climax  in  an  appeal  to  him 
to  drive  out  the  Jews,  adding  with  unconscious 
humour  that  he  should  leave  them  just  money 
enough  to  take  them  safely  out  of  the  country. 
The  encouragement  which  he  had  given  to  this 
useful  and  despised  race  seems  to  have  offended 
many,2  who  afterwards  took  a  fearful  revenge.3 
Yet  the  only  rational  ground  of  complaint  which 
the  English  had  against  the  Jews  could  not  have 
been  increased  by  Henry's  policy.  He  set  aside  a 
special  division  of  the  Exchequer  for  them,  and, 
while  encouraging  their  trade,  restrained  their 
usury.  Nor  was  the  rest  of  his  policy  towards  the 
towns  more  acceptable  to  the  monks.  In  at  least 
one  case,  in  which  local  privileges  of  monasteries 

1  Bromton,  p.  1008. 

2  Bromton  says,  '  Judaeos  plus  aequo  fovit '  (p.  1 1 52).  See  too  the 
satirical  touch  given  by  Fitz  Stephen  in  his  Life  of  Becket,  when,  at 
the  end  of  a  glowing  eulogy  on  the  order  introduced  by  Henry,  he 
speaks  of  the  Jews  coming  out  again  from  their  hiding  places  to 
prey  on  their  creditors,  Steph.  Vit.  S.  Thomse,  p.  13,  ed.  as  above. 

3  See  the  accounts  of  the  riots  against  the  Jews  on  Richard's 
accession,  with  which  the  chronicle  of  Richard  of  Devizes  opens. 
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seem  to  have  come  into  conflict  with  those  of  the 
towns,  the  burgesses  were  protected  by  Henry 
against  the  monks  ; l  and  it  is  a  fair  inference  from 
Henry's  whole  policy  to  believe  that  that  case 
would  not  be  an  isolated  one. 

The  effect  of  this  policy  seems  to  have  been 
speedily  apparent.  Hitherto  the  towns  had,  as  we 
saw,  been  rather  centres  of  local  life  than  political 
powers  in  the  country  generally.  But  in  the  re- 
sistance which  they  presented  to  young  Henry's 
insurrection,  we  mark  a  consistent  national  policy. 
In  Leicester,2  which  was  seized  by  the  young 
King's  men,  the  burgesses  hasten  to  make  peace 
with  his  father.  In  Northampton,  the  burgesses 
come  out  to  fight  for  the  old  king.  Norwich  and 
Berwick  are  burnt  by  young  Henry  and  his  all)*, 
the  King  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  men  of  Nottingham 
are  murdered  by  him  after  some  resistance  of  their 
city  to  his  force.  No  great  town  seems  to  have 
been  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

It  will  now  be  easily  explained  why  I  have 
delayed  till  this  point  to  speak  of  the  struggle 
between    Henry   and    Becket.     The  Constitutions 

1  Jocelin  of  Brakelonde,  see  above. 

2  The  whole  of  this  account  is  taken  from  Bromton,  pp.  1090- 
1095. 

E  2 
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of  Clarendon  were  not,  as  some  historians  would 
have  us  believe,  a  mere  personal  attack  on  Becket, 
or  even  on  his  order.  They  were  part  of  Henry's 
whole  policy.1  The  king,  moved  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  clerical  tribunals  2  which  the  Conqueror 
had  introduced,3  sees  the  need  of  a  firmer  and 
surer  jurisdiction  for  the  country.  It  is  at  such 
a  crisis  that  Becket  becomes  archbishop.  He 
throws  off  his  chancellorship  at  once.  But  the 
king  is  still  hopeful  that  his  old  ally  will  support 
him  in  carrying  out  to  their  logical  result  those 
principles  of  law  which  he  had  helped  to  inaugu- 
rate. Becket's  hesitation  irritates  him.  His  treat- 
ment of  John  Marshal4  suggests — whether  justly 
or  unjustly — the  high-handed  policy  of  clerical 
tribunals,  his  conduct  to  William  of  Eynesford,5 
the  dangerous  power  which  the  right  of  excom- 
munication gave  to    the    clergy.     The    opposition 

1  Professor  Stubbs  uses  nearly  the  same  words,  '  The  Constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon  were  but  part  of  a  scheme  which  was  to  reduce 
all  men  to  equality  before  the  law,'  Intr.  to  Doc.  111.  of  Eng. 
Hist.,  p.  21. 

2  See  FitzStephen's  account  of  the  complaints  of  Henry  about 
the  sale  of  pardons  by  archdeacons,  Vit.  S.  Thoma?,  p.  28. 

3  See  Stubbs's  Doc.  111.  of  Eng.  Hist.,  pp.  81,  82. 

4  Roger  of  Hoveden,  vol.  i.  p.  225. 

5  Steph.  Vit.  S.  Thomae,  p.  28. 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  fining 
of  a  clergyman  by  the  king,  confirms  the  dislike 
of  the  latter  to  the  privileges  of  the  order.1 

Thus,  then,  the  attempt  of  Becket 2  to  identify 
his  cause  with  that  of  Anselm  was  really  founded 
on  a  fallacy.  The  first  point  at  issue  between 
Anselm  and  Rufus3  had  been  the  question  of 
paying  money  for  an  ecclesiastical  appointment, 
the  cause  for  which  Anselm  was  driven  from  the 
kingdom  by  Henry  was  his  assertion  of  the  neces- 
sity of  investiture  of  bishops  by  the  Pope.  No  one 
could  know  better  than  Becket  that  Henry  had 
been  zealous  in  checking  simony,4  while,  as  to 
the  second  point,  the  question  of  investitures  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
except  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  the  Fourth 
Constitution.  With  the  exception  of  the  Fourth 
and  the  Tenth  (to  both  of  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  hereafter),  and  to  some  extent 
the  Seventh,  the  Constitutions  are  concerned  with 
the  question  of  the  subordination  of  the  clergy 
in   property   or   person    to   lay  jurisdiction.     Nor 

1  Steph.  Vit.  S.  Thomae,  p.  32. 

2  Bouquet,  Recueil  des  Historiens  des  Gaules,  vol.  xvi.  p.  416. 

3  See  above. 

4  Steph.  Vit.  S.  Thomae,  p.  13. 
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can  we  forget,  since  Becket  himself  invited  the 
comparison,  the  enormous  moral  difference  be- 
tween the  tone  of  his  controversy  with  Henry  II., 
and  that  of  Anselm  with  Rufus  and  Henry  I. 
The  mere  violence  of  Becket,  though  it  was  such 
as  to  call  forth  a  rebuke  even  from  the  faithful 
John  of  Salisbury,1  might  be  passed  over  as  beside 
our  question  ;  but  the  way  in  which  he  narrows 
the  controversy  as  it  proceeds,  till  his  personal 
wrongs  seem  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  Church,  must  be  considered  to  affect 
the  political  importance  of  the  respective  struggles. 
Anselm,  who  hesitated  to  excommunicate  even 
Rufus,2  and  who  wrote  in  the  gentlest  spirit  to 
both  the  kings  with  whom  he  struggled,  never 
sinking  for  a  moment  to  the  thought  of  mere 
personal  grievances,3  would,  indeed,  have  been 
startled  to  hear  that  such  a  letter  as  that  which 
Becket  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Nevers 4  on  the 
occasion  of  an  attempt  of  the  latter  to  make  peace 

1  Bouquet,  vol.  xvi.  p.  566. 

2  Eadmer's  Hist.  Nov.,  Book  II.  p.  50. 

3  His  claim  on  the  property  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  contest  with  Rufus,  cannot  be  looked  on  as  a  mere 
personal  question,  Eadmer's  Hist.  Nov.,  Book  I.  pp.  43,  44. 

4  Bouquet,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  424,  425. 
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between  the  king  and  archbishop,  was  the  utter- 
ance of  the  champion  of  his  cause.  The  'vile 
customs '  seem  to  be  forgotten  ;  the  question  is, 
will  the  king  receive  back  the  archbishop,  and 
restore  him  his  property  ;  the  highest  aspiration 
of  the  letter  is  the  wish  for  justice  to  the  Church 
of  Canterbury. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  question,  and 
it  is  one  of  no  slight  importance  to  the  subject  of 
my  biography. 

First,  then,  whether  the  archbishop's  name 
should  be  spelt  with  a  '  c '  or  without  it,1  whether, 
as  M.  Thierry2  asserts,  he  was  of  pure  English 
blood,  or,  as  Dr.  Pauli 3  believes,  of  Norman 
descent ;  this,  at  least,  is  clear,  that  his  birth  and 
early  training  connected  him  with  that  part  of 
the  nation 4  in  which  old  English  feelings  were 
strongest,  and  that  his  later  struggles  forced  him 
to  identify  his  cause  with  that  section  of  the 
Church  which,  both  from  its  origin  and  its  tradi- 

1  Bromton  seems  to  support  Thierry  in  the  spelling  which  the 
latter  prefers,  and  in  the  story  of  Becket's  birth,  pp.  1052-1055. 

2  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  Hazlitt's  translation,  vol.  ii. 
Book  IX.  p.  53. 

3  Heeren,  vol.  iii.  p.  13. 

4  Steph.  Vit.  S.  Thomas,  pp.  10,  II. 
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tions,  was  least  in  sympathy  with  Norman  invaders  ] 
or  any  other  aristocracy. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  London  citizen  who  after- 
wards was  chosen  sheriff,2  and  he  either  was  or 
fancied  himself  despised  by  some  of  the  other 
bishops  for  his  birth.3  This,  no  doubt,  if  it  em- 
bittered his  prejudices,  also  strengthened  his  popu- 
lar sympathies,  and  may  have  given  zest  to  his 
opposition  to  the  Sixteenth  Constitution  of  Claren- 
don. This  clause  ran  thus :  '  The  sons  of  rustics 
may  not  be  ordained  without  the  assent  of  the 
lord  on  whose  land  they  are  proved  to  be  born.' 
The  evils  both  of  slavery  and  feudalism  were,  as 
we  saw,  attacked  by  the  laws  which  Glanville 
compiled,  but  these  were  not  yet  brought  out, 
and  Becket  may  be  well  pardoned  for  thinking 
that  the  Church  should  do  her  part  to  simplify 
the  road  to  freedom.  The  saintly  Wulstan  4  had 
struck  a  successful  blow  at  the  slave  trade  when 
the  Conqueror  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  check 
it ;    might  not  Becket  do  something  to    alleviate 

1  See  the  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  monks  to  the  Norman 
Conquest  given  above. 

2  Steph.  Vit.  S.  Thomse,  p.  io. 

8  See  his  letter  to  Gilbert  Folliot,  Bouquet,  vol.  xvi.  p.  261. 
4  Guill.  Malmesb.  Vit.  S.  Wulstani,  chap.  xx.  p.  228. 
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the  evils,  or  even  undermine  the  existence  of  home 
slavery  ?  The  idea  was  one  that  would  have  well 
suited  Becket's  nobler  moods,  and  we  may  fairly 
credit  him  with  it.  Nor,  I  think,  was  it  an  ignoble 
feeling  that  led  him  to  throw  in  his  cause  with 
that  of  the  monks.  '  He  was  wont,'  says  a  monk 
who  probably  knew  him  personally,1  '  to  preside 
over  the  chapters  of  the  monks,  to  confer  with  the 
prior  and  the  senior  monks  about  the  good  of  the 
Church,  as  a  good  shepherd  and  a  pious  father.' 
In  this,  at  any  rate,  he  was  carrying  out  the  tradi- 
tions of  Anselm,  and  appealing  to  that  part  of 
the  Church  in  which  that  great  man  had  found 
consolation  for  the  servility  and  apathy  of  the 
secular  clergy. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  was  something 
in  the  tone  of  the  arguments  with  which  the 
bishops  sometimes  opposed  his  plans,  which  may 
have  greatly  provoked  his  indignation.  In  a 
letter  to  Alexander  2  in  which  the  English  bishops 
urge  upon  the  Pope  the  true  grounds  of  their 
opposition  to  Becket,  they  argue  that  he  ought  '  to 

'  Gervasius,  Iraaginationes  inter  monachosCantuarienseset  Archie- 
piscopum  Baldwinum,  p.  131 3,  Hist.  Ang.  Script.,  vol.  ii.  ed. 
Twysden. 

2  Bouquet,  vol.  xvi.  p.  224. 
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flatter  power '  (blandire  potestate),  and  to  dissemble 
for  a  time  that  peace  may  be  restored  to  the 
Church.  One  of  the  bishops,  at  least,  who  signed 
this  letter,  showed  afterwards l  that  he  was  not 
given  to  '  flattering  power '  or  ( dissembling '  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  interests,  but  one  can  easily 
imagine  how  such  expressions  must  have  grated 
on  a  man  of  Becket's  fiery  sincerity.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  there  was  much  in  the  conduct  of 
Henry  himself  to  strengthen  Becket's  feeling  that 
he  was  the  champion  of  liberty  against  tyranny. 

Superior  as  Henry  Plantagenet  was  to  his  grand- 
father in  nobility  of  purpose 2  and  breadth  of 
statesmanship,  in  one  point  he  was  inferior,  and 
it  was  a  point  of  the  greatest  political  im- 
portance ;  he  could  not  keep  his  temper.  Henry  I. 
could  write  in  the  most  humble  and  courteous 
spirit  to  Anselm  in  the  midst  of  their  controversy, 
and  could  see  when  the  time  had  come  for  yield- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  his  antagonist.3  Henry 
Plantagenet,  conscious  of  greater  real  zeal  for  the 
Church,  and  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  in- 

1  See  below,  p.  60. 

2  See  Bromton's  comparison  of  the  two  Henrys  (p.  1080). 

3  Florent.  Wigorn.,  pp.  54,  55. 
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dignant  at  being  misunderstood,  broke  out  first 
into  petty  insults,  then  into  wild  acts  of  tyranny. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  while  the  first  Henry 
was  complimented  by  Popes l  and  abbots,2  and 
died  in  the  odour,  if  not  quite  of  sanctity,  at  least 
of  orthodoxy  and  respectability,  his  grandson 
was  denounced  by  monkish  chroniclers  as  a  tyrant 
and  a  murderer.  This  feeling,  however  little  justi- 
fied in  men  who  had  profited  by,  and  in  some 
cases  had  owned  the  excellence  of,  Henry's  reforms, 
must  have  forced  itself  strongly  on  Becket  as  he 
sat  in  his  French  monastery,  surrounded  by  the 
helpless  and  starving  exiles  3  who  had  suffered  in 
many  cases  merely  for  being  related  to  those  who 
had  struggled  for  his  cause.  In  an  indignant 
burst  of  eloquence,  he  cries  to  Gilbert  Folliot, 
'  Do  you  see  proscribed  those  of  whom  God  calls 
himself  the  father  and  judge — orphans,  and  wards, 
and  widows,  innocent  ones  who  are  utterly  ig- 
norant of  the  controversy  which  exiles  us,  and  yet 
are  you  silent  ?  Do  you  see  the  clergy  exter- 
minated, and  yet  do  you  not   remonstrate  ?     Do 

1  See  Innocent  II. 's  letter  to  Stephen  on  his  coronation,  Bouquet, 
vol.  xv.  p.  391. 

2  See  Letter  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  to  Henry,  ibid.  p.  558. 

3  See  Becket's  Letter  to  Alexander,  Bouquet,  vol.  xvi.  p.  427. 
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you  see  others  stripped  of  their  goods,  and  heaped 
with  insults,  and  do  you  not  protest  ? '  l  The 
man,  indeed,  to  whom  these  bitter  words  were 
addressed,  was  the  very  last  to  deserve  them,  for 
he  was  at  that  very  time  risking,  with  a  courage 
and  earnestness  equal  to  Becket's,  his  influence 
with  Henry  in  an  appeal  for  the  very  men  whom 
Becket  accused  him  of  neglecting ; 2  but  we  must 
of  course  look  at  the  matter  from  Becket's  point 
of  view,  who  had  probably  never  heard  of  Folliot's 
exertions,  and  would  still  more  probably  have 
disbelieved  the  account  of  them  if  he  had  heard  it. 
But  Becket's  completest  work  for  England  was 
in  a  different  direction.  I  said  that  Anselm  had 
weakened  the  reliance  on  the  Pope  in  England  by 
bringing  unconsciously  his  own  noble  character 
into  contrast  with  that  of  Urban.  The  work  of 
Becket,  in  separating  the  cause  of  the  English 
Church  from  that  of  Rome,  was  carried  on  in 
a  very  different  spirit.  Originally,  no  doubt,  his 
exposures  of  the  corruption  and  feebleness  of  the 
policy  of  Alexander  had  no  further  intention 
than  to  relieve   his   own   soul,  and   to  shame  the 

1  Bouquet,  vol.  xvi.  p.  261. 

2  Ibid.  p.  243. 
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Pope  into  strength  and  honesty.  Latterly,  as  we 
shall  see,  he  was  forced,  by  the  course  of  events 
and  his  own  zeal,  into  deliberate  attempts  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  Holy  See. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  in  order  not  to 
overestimate  the  importance  of  Becket's  work,  we 
must  remember  the  peculiar  position  of  Alexander 
III.  Opposed  at  his  election,  and  in  Rome  itself 
by  an  anti-Pope  ; l  attempting  to  rally  Italy  against 
the  whole  force  of  Barbarossa,  at  a  time  when,  in 
spite  of  the  Lombard  league,  many  Italian  towns 
were  still  doubting  whether  the  German  emperor 
was  not  a  natural  deliverer  from  petty  tyrants, 
rather  than. a  foreign  invader;  and,  above  all,  rely- 
ing for  foreign  support  mainly  on  the  two  powerful 
Kings  of  France  and  England  ;  he  was  asked  by 
Becket  to  assist  him  in  a  policy  which  would 
infallibly  alienate  one  of  those  supporters,  yet  the 
neglect  of  which  would  as  certainly  rouse  the 
contempt,  and  possibly  the  enmity,  of  the  other. 
Can  we  wonder  that  his  policy  was  a  medley  of 
ludicrous  weakness,  and  a  ludicrous  imitation  of 
courage ;    or  that  he  longed  to  see  Becket  quieted 

J  For  a  brilliant  description  of  this  scene,  see  Reuter,  Geschichte 
von  Alexander  des  Dritten,  b.  i.  cap.  i.  p.  66. 
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by  a  French  bishopric,1  or  reconciled  to  Henry  by 
some  utterly  impossible  compromise  ? 

But,  with  every  allowance  for  Alexander's  dif- 
ficulties, the  most  charitable  feeling  which  one 
can  entertain  about  his  policy  is  one  of  con- 
temptuous pity.  Thus,  in  one  letter,2  he  tells 
Becket  that  while  intending  to  stand  firm  about 
the  Constitutions,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to 
yield  in  other  points  to  Henry,  and  had,  therefore, 
allowed  Roger  of  York  to  be  made  legate,  thereby 
striking  a  most  effectual  blow  at  Becket's  autho- 
rity in  England,  and  strengthening  the  king's 
hands  against  him.  Again,  he  gives  Becket  the 
power  of  excommunication  against  all  •  except  the 
king  ;  3  and  then,  when  Becket  uses  that  authority, 
he  absolves  those  whom  Becket  has  excommuni- 
cated,4 and  when  remonstrated  with,  denies  that 
he  did  absolve  5  them.  Then,  just  as  he  had  risen 
to  something  like  dignity  of  tone,  after  the  death 
of  his  rival  Octavian,  he  suddenly  withdraws  all 
Becket's  powers  till  he  shall  have  made  peace 
with    the    King.6      To    one   thing   only   does   he 

1  Bouquet,  vol.  xvi.  p.  841.     2  Bouquet,  vol.  xv.  p.  828. 
8  Ibid.,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  242-244.   4  Ibid.,  pp.  276  and  414. 
6  Ibid.,  p.  433.  6  Ibid.,  p.  312. 
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remain  constant.  In  an  early  letter  to  Gilbert 
Folliot !  he  urges  him  to  make  peace  between 
Henry  and  Becket,  but  at  any  rate  to  collect 
Peter's  pence.  In  a  later  letter2  and  a  loftier 
tone  he  urges  the  same  Bishop  to  defend  the 
liberties  of  the  Church,  and  collect  Peter's  pence. 
Indeed,  so  well  did  Folliot  understand  the  force 
of  this  letter,  that  he  tells  Henry,  in  a  second 
letter  in  behalf  of  the  clergy,  who  were  persecuted 
for  Becket's  sake,  that  if  he  only  pay  Peter's  pence 
he  can  confidently  appeal  to  Rome  about  the 
Constitutions.3 

The  love  of  money  was  also  shown,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  in  far  more  discreditable  ways. 
But  the  most  curious  point  about  the  venality 
of  the  Roman  Court  at  this  time  is  not  the 
character  of  the  takers  so  much  as  that  of  the 
givers  of  the  bribes.  Henry  and  Becket  had 
laboured  together  for  the  suppression  of  simony 
at  home  ;  they  were  both  sincere  in  their  support 
of  Alexander's  claims  to  the  Papal  See ;  yet  they 
seemed  to  have  assumed  that  bribery  was  for 
them  at  least — however  objectionable  when  done 

1  Bouquet,  vol.  xv.  p.  838.  2  Bouquet,  vol.  xvi.  p.  253. 

3  Ibid.  vol.  xvi.  p.  253. 
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by  others — the  natural  method  of  argument  at 
Rome.  Worthy  John  of  Salisbury,  too,  who,  with 
only  ninepence  in  his  pocket,1  had  stood  firm 
against  all  offers  of  Henry  to  restore  him  to 
his  home  and  country  on  condition  of  deserting 
Becket,  speaks  in  a  tone  of  good-humoured  amuse- 
ment about  the  corruption  of  the  Papal  Court. 
The  promise  of  two  hundred  marks,  he  tells  Becket, 
will  do  no  good.2  '  Let  not  lulus  contend  with 
gifts  ;  for,  from  their  love  of  the  king,  and  their 
reverence  for  his  messengers,  they  prefer  receiving 
more  to  expecting  less.' 

But  it  was  not  by  such  means  as  these  alone 
that  Becket  brought  out  the  weakness  of  the  Papal 
Court.  As  he  found  more  and  more  clearly  how 
little  he  had  to  hope  from  that  quarter,  his  zeal  for 
the  power  of  the  Pope  declined,  and  the  cause  of 
the  Church  separated  itself  more  and  more  from 
that  of  the  Roman  See.  The  Fourth  Constitution 
of  Clarendon  had  run  thus  :  '  Archbishops,  bishops, 
and  illustrious  personages  may  not  leave  the  king- 

1  Bouquet,  vol.   xvi.  p.  505. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  513-515.  See,  too,  Jocelin  of  Brakelonde,  p.  40, 
as  to  the  messengers  to  Rome  ('  non  vacuos  ')  sent  by  Abbot  Sam- 
son, whose  high  character  as  a  judge  is  known  to  all  the  readers 
of  '  Past  and  Present.' 
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dom  without  leave  of  our  lord  the  King  ;  and  if 
they   do   leave  it  with  the  consent  of  the   King, 
they  shall  certify  him  that   neither  while   going, 
returning,  nor  staying  abroad  will  they  devise  any 
evil  or  loss  to  our  lord  the  King  or  his  kingdom.' 
This  demand,  moderate  as  in  that  state  of  the 
kingdom  and  Church  it  undoubtedly  was,  was  op- 
posed by  Becket,  as  tending  to  hinder  appeals  to 
the  Pope,   and   it  was  no  doubt   this   prohibition 
which  specially  led  him  to  identify  his  cause  with 
that  of  Anselm.      Yet,  when   the   evidence  grew 
stronger  of  the  corruption  and    feebleness  of  the 
Roman  See,  he  coolly  demanded  that  no  bishops 
should  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  Rome  against  his 
sentences  without  his  leave,  and  to  this  prohibition 
Alexander,    hoping   no   doubt   for    some    rest    at 
last,  actually  consented.1      The    other  instance  of 
Becket's   zeal   for   the   cause   of    the    Church    as 
against  the  Pope  is  still  more  curious  in  its  ex- 
pression.     The  letter  which    I    quote   sufficiently 
explains  the  circumstances  which   called  it  forth. 
It  is  addressed  to  Cardinal  Albert.2     '  Would,  my 
beloved  friend,  that  your  ears  were  at  the  lips  of 
our  friends,  that  you  might  hear  what  things  are 

1  Bouquet,  vol.  xvi.  p.  276.  2  Ibid.  p.  416. 
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sung  in  the  streets  of  Ascalon  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  Roman  Church.  Some  consolation  our  latest 
messengers  seemed  to  have  brought  from  the 
Apostolic  See  in  the  letter  of  our  lord  the  Pope  ; 
but  their  authority  is  taken  away  by  letters  sent 
from  the  Pope  himself  {a  latere)  to  absolve  Satan 
to  the  ruin  of  the  Church.  For  by  the  apostolic 
mandate  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury  are 
absolved,  of  whom  the  one  is  proved  to  have  been 
the  exciter  of  schism  and  the  inventor  of  all 
malice  from  the  beginning,  and  to  have  driven 
both  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  all  whom  he 
could  into  the  crime  of  disobedience. 

'  By  some  agreement  or  other,  the  cause  of  the 
Lord  is  always  sacrificed  in  the  curia,  so  that 
Barabas  escapes  and  Christ  is  killed. 

'  By  the  authority  of  the  curia,  our  proscription 
and  the  misery  of  the  Church  has  been  dragged 
out  now  into  its  sixth  year.  In  your  Court, 
wretched  exiles  are  condemned,  though  innocent, 
nor  on  any  other  account,  to  speak  from  my  con- 
science than  because  they  are  the  poor  and  weak 
of  Christ,  and  have  not  wished  to  give  up  the 
justice  of  God  ;  sacrilegious  men  and  homicides  are 
absolved,  impenitent  plunderers  who,  I  declare  on 
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the  authority  of  Christ,  though  the  world  exclaim 
against  it,  could  not  have  been  absolved  by  Pete? 
himself  if  he  had  been  in  the  Roman  chair  (si  praz- 
sideret).     For  he  says  in  the  Gospel  according  tc 
St.  Luke,  "  If  your  brother  sin  against  you,  rebuke 
him  ;  and,  if  he  do  penance  (si  poenitentiam  egerit) 
forgive  him.    And  if  seven  times  in  the  day  he  shall 
have  sinned,  and  seven  times  in  the  day  should 
turn,  saying,  I  repent,  forgive  him."     Easy,  indeed, 
are  the  words  of  Christ  to  those  to  whom  he  says 
"  if  he  do  penance,"  or  "  if  he  turn  and  confess, 
saying,  I  repent" ;  but  by  no  means  will  he  judge 
them  according  to  the  easiness  of  the  words  in  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  but  rather  will  damn  them  who, 
contrary  to  the  form  which  he  has  given  them,  pre- 
sume to  justify  the  unjust  without  confession  and 
penitence,  by  vain  absolutions,  and  to  give  life  to 
souls  that  do  not  live! 

These  words,  somewhat  startling  from  a  canon- 
ised saint  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  twelfth 
century,  are  followed  by  a  denunciation  of  the 
corruption  and  bribery  at  Rome,  which  he  no 
doubt  heartily  abhorred,  though  willing  to  make 
use  of  it,  as  we  saw,  for  his  own  purposes.  He 
then    indignantly   declares   his   resolution    for  the 

F  2 
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future.  'The  cause  of  the  Church  I  commit  for 
the  future  to  God,  for  whom  I  am  proscribed  and 
banished  ;  let  Him  heal  it,  as  He  knows  how  to 
help.  I  have  no  intention  of  troubling  the  Court 
of  Rome  further  ;  let  them  go  to  it  who  prevail 
in  their  iniquities,  and  when  they  have  triumphed 
over  justice,  and  taken  innocence  captive,  return 
in  their  glory,  to  the  confusion  of  the  Church. 
Would  that  the  Roman  road  had  not  destroyed 
gratuitously  so  many  innocent  and  unhappy  men  ! 
Who  hereafter  will  be  able  to  resist  that  King 
whom  the  Roman  Church  has  encouraged  by  so 
many  triumphs,  and  armed  with  a  pernicious  pre- 
cedent for  posterity  ? ' 

This  letter  was  written  inn  70.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  returned  to  England  to  die,  protecting 
to  the  last  his  little  band  of  monks,  like  a  hero  and 
a  leader  of  men. 

Heavy,  however,  as  had  been  the  blows  which 
Becket  had  aimed  at  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Court,  it  was  that  Court  apparently  that  reaped 
the  fruits  of  his  death.  Becket,  while  alive,  had 
been  a  troublesome  witness  that  the  strength  of 
the  Church  lay  elsewhere  than  at  Rome,  but  the 
name  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  became  indeed  a 
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spell  to  conjure  with.  Henry  was  scourged  by  the 
monks  of  Canterbury  ;  Richard,  the  monk,  suc- 
ceeded to  Becket's  seat  without  accepting  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon,1  and  the  Pope  ap- 
peared once  more  as  the  final  cause  of  both  these 
successes  and  the  real  head  of  the  Church. 

But  the  hollowness  of  the  seemingly  brilliant 
victory  may  be  judged  from  the  character  of  the 
first  champion  of  the  Church  whom  it  called  into 
the  field.  The  worthless  young  coxcomb,  whose 
coronation  Becket  had  opposed  (would  that  he 
had  done  so  on  higher  grounds !)  had  been  burn- 
ing with  fury  at  the  absence  of  any  results  from  his 
dearly-won  honour,  and  after  vainly  endeavouring 
to  wring  from  his  father  the  government  of  Nor- 
mandy, had  retired  in  sullen  discontent  to  watch 
for  an  opportunity  of  vengeance.  Becket's  death  at 
once  offered  such  an  opportunity,  and,  followed  by 
nobles  who  were  chafing  under  the  new  reign  of 
law,2  Prince  Henry  rushed  into  rebellion  as  the 
asserter  of  the  liberties  of  the  Church  ! 3 

1  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  ii.  p.  370. 

2  See  esp.  Diceto's  account  of  the  reasons  for  this  rising  (p.  570 
Imagines  Historiarum,  ed.  and  vol.  as  above). 

3  See  Letter  of  young  Henry  to  Alexander,  Bouquet,  vol.  xvi. 
pp.  644-648. 
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Surely  one  needs  no  stronger  proof  that  the 
Church  was  in  danger  than  that  such  supporters 
were  rallying  round  it !  The  only  important 
events  in  this  insurrection  I  have  already  described, 
and  it  only  remains  to  add,  in  justice  to  Alexander, 
that  he  seems  to  have  given  but  little  encourage- 
ment to  this  questionable  champion  of  his  cause. 
The  victory  of  the  monks  l  was  more  pleasant  to 
the  Roman  See,  and  less  discreditable  to  them- 
selves ;  it  was  followed  up  with  an  energy  and 
perseverance  worthy  of  a  far  nobler  cause.  Yet, 
except  for  the  display  of  these  qualities,  there  is 
little  to  connect  this  struggle  with  the  rise  of 
England.  No  longer  led  by  a  man  of  genius,  they 
were  unable  to  attract  any  great  amount  of  popular 
sympathy,2  or  to  give  even  an  appearance  of  width 
to   their   cause.       In   the   struggle   for   their  own 

1  Diceto  places  at  Becket's  death  the  first  outbreak  of  the  conten- 
tion between  the  Suffragans  and  Monks  as  to  the  right  of  election, 
but  this  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  accounts  alluded  to  above  of 
the  struggle  after  Anselm's  death.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
Diceto  only  meant  that  one  phase  of  the  controversy  began  at  this 
time.  His  phrase  is,  '  orta  est  turn  primum  contentio  quis  electionem 
pronuntiaret  in  publico,'  Imagines  Historiarum,  p.  561,  ed.  and 
vol.  as  above. 

2  In  the  case  of  the  struggle  of  the  monks  of  York  against  Geoffrey, 
popular  feeling  seems  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  Archbishop. 
Roger  of  Hoveden,  vol.  iii.  p.  32. 
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privileges,  they  often  trenched  on  liberties  far  more 
important  to  England  ;  l  even  their  contests 
against  archbishops  and  bishops  lost  more  and 
more  their  connection  with  the  cause  of  '  local  self- 
government  '  as  they  became  more  closely  linked 
to  the  see  of  Rome.  It  was  a  great  descent  when 
we  passed  from  Anselm  to  Henry  of  Winchester. 
Though  the  moral  difference  is  less,  the  inferiority 
in  political  importance  and  intellectual  calibre  is  as 
great  when  the  leadership  of  the  cause  of  Becket  is 
assumed  by  Gervase  of  Dover. 

Such,  then,  was  the  side-play,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
which  was  going  on  during  Henry's  great  work, 
often  hindering  and  weakening  it,  but  necessary  as 
a  complement  to  it.  But  even  in  Henry's  'secular' 
work  there  were  defects  of  which  I  am  bound  to 
take  notice. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  there  was  a  terrible 
danger  in  that  age,  even  under  the  best  of  kings, 
of  the  introduction  of  judicial  corruption.  '  They, 
indeed/  says  the  Magister  in  the  '  Dialogus  de 
Scaccario,'  '  are  said  to  be  raised  into  hope  who,  to 
prove  the  justice  of  their  cause  about  any  farm  or 
revenue,  offer  the  King  a  sum   of  money  ;    not, 

1  Tocelin  of  Brakelonde,  both  as  quoted  above,  and  also  p.  53. 
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however,  to  win  their  cause  (that  you  may  not  fire 
up  against  me  and  say  that  the  King's  justice  is 
sold),  but  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  it  without 
delay.' 

Here  we  see,  if  not  the  first  actual  step  in  cor- 
ruption, at  least  the  clear  opening  of  a  gate  by 
which  it  might  enter ;  and  here,  in  spite  of  what 
we  have  said  of  Henry's  justice,  and  in  spite  of 
the  feeling  even  of  otherwise  hostile  chroniclers  as 
to  the  greatness  of  his  work,  we  see  the  excuse  for 
the  demand  of  the  above-mentioned  soldier  on 
Henry,  that  his  judges  '  should  do  justice  without 
reward.'  Few  who  ever  heard  the  most  ordinary 
quotation  from  Magna  Charta  will  fail  to  see  the 
bearing  of  this  on  the  life  of  Langton. 

Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  small  importance  that  there 
should  have  been  a  suspicion  in  the  popular  mind, 
however  unfounded,  of  the  very  principles  of 
justice  on  which  the  law-courts  acted.  The  feel- 
ings of  many  outsiders  were  no  doubt  represented 
by  the  soldier  when  he  further  demanded  of  Henry 
that  he  should  condemn  no  one  without  trial,  or, 
as  Trevisa  translates  from  the  '  Polychronicon,' 
1  that  he  should  dampne  none  without  dome.'  The 
whole  idea  of  the  'Dialogus  de  Scaccario'  is  the 
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explanation  to  a  trusted  pupil  of  a  secret  science  ; 
and  however  Henry's  judges,  and  Glanville  espe- 
cially, may  have  tried  to  popularise  the  science,  it 
must  to  a  very  large  extent  have  remained  un- 
intelligible, even  to  highly-educated  laymen. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  in  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  there  was  a  ten- 
dency, in  spite  of  local  checks,  to  centralise 
authority,  and  thereby  to  give  a  possibility  of 
increasing  the  royal  power.  That  this  was  un- 
avoidable, and  even  to  some  extent  beneficial,  I 
strongly  maintain.  In  spite  of  the  description  in 
the  passage  above  quoted  of  the  growing  amalga- 
mation between  English  and  Normans,  we  must 
not  forget  that  as  long  as  England  was  united  to 
Normandy,  there  would  be  a  continual  influx  from 
the  land  of  the  conquerors  of  men  as  lawless  as 
those  who  had  followed  William  in  his  first  inva- 
sion, and  who  were  certainly  not  less  likely  to  be 
discontented  and  insulting  when  they  found  in 
England  a  King  whose  Angevin  birth,  English 
descent,  and  statesmanlike  instincts  would  alike 
lead  him  to  oppose  their  arrogant  pretensions. 
But  the  evils  of  despotism  are  obvious  to  all,  and 
there  was   a  danger   that   an   unscrupulous   King 
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might  use  even  a  law  court  as  an  instrument  of 
despotism.  Nor  would  the  royal  assize,  even  when 
assisted  by  the  evidence  of  twelve  lawful  men,  do 
much  to  check  this.  In  the  instincts  of  local  self- 
government  called  out  by  the  election  of  sheriffs  and 
the  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  the  neighbourhood, 
there  might  seem  a  surer  guarantee  for  freedom. 
But  as  to  the  latter  point,  such  an  appeal  was  ob- 
viously uncertain  in  its  nature,  and  might  call  out 
local  prejudices  as  well  as  local  sense  of  justice,1  and 
thus  come  to  be  distrusted  by  the  people  themselves ; 
while,  as  to  the  election  of  sheriffs,  it  seems  but  too 
clear  that  there  were  precedents,  not  merely  for 
royal  intimidation,  but  for  royal  appointments.2 

Yet,  with  all  these  possibilities  of  evil  and  weak- 
ness, Henry's  work  remains  a  very  great  one.  He 
had  asserted  the  principle  of  law  in  a  time  of 
anarchy  and  despotism,  and  though  much,  very 
much,  was  needed  to  supplement  and  purify  his 
work,  little  required  to  be  undone.  Henry  had 
moved  the  waters.  When  would  the  People  step 
in  and  be  healed  ? 

The  weaknesses  of  Henry's  outward  work,  and 

1  Jocelin  of  Brakelonde,  pp.  37,  38. 

2  See  Stubbs's  Doc.  111.  of  Eng.  Hist,  p.  157. 
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the  strength  of  the  principles  which  he  had  estab- 
lished, and  the  spirit  which  he  had  called  forth, 
are  both  illustrated  very  strikingly  by  the  events 
of  the  succeeding  reign. 

The  riots  against  the  Jews,1  and  the  reckless 
simony  and  sale  of  offices  2  with  which  it  opens, 
seem  alike  to  show  the  need  which  Henry's  work 
had  for  his  supervision.  But  the  crowning  reversal 
of  his  policy  was  the  sale  of  the  office  of  Justiciary 
to  Longchamp. 

That  reckless  and  profligate  man  was,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,3  a  Norman 
both  in  birth  and  in  vices  ;  and  he  agrees  with 
Hugh  of  Coventry,  one  of  Longchamp's  most  pro- 
minent opponents,4  that  his  grandfather  was  a 
Norman  serf.  By  what  means  soever  he  had 
risen,  it  seems  clear5  that  he  had  been  Richard's 

1  See  Ricardus  Divisiensis,  Gesta  Ricardi  Primi,  p.  5,  ed. 
Stevenson. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  10.  See  also  Guillielmus  Neubrigiensis,  Book  IV. 
chap.  v.  pp.  361-363,  vol.  ii.  ed.  Hearne. 

8  Vita  Gaufridi  Archiepiscopi  Eboracensis,  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii. 
p.  406. 

4  See  a  Letter  of  Hugh's  to  Peter  of  Blois  given  by  Roger  of 
Hoveden,  vol.  iii.  pp.  142,  143.  This  story  Professor  Stubbs,  in  his 
preface  to  Roger  of  Hoveden,  treats  as  a  merely  spiteful  falsehood. 
But  see  Vita.  Gaufridi,  &c,  p.  404. 

5  Ric.  Div.,  p.  5. 
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Chancellor  at  Poictiers ;  and  Richard's  need  of 
money  led  him  to  promote  him  in  England  from 
the  bishopric  of  Ely  to  the  Chancellorship.  Ralph 
Glanville  was  of  course  driven  from  office  and 
from  the  country,1  and  the  reign  of  anarchy  seemed 
to  have  once  more  set  in.  On  the  profligacy  and 
tyranny  of  Longchamp,  there  seems  to  be  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  the  chroniclers  ;  its  im- 
partiality may  be  judged  from  the  vigorous  phrase 
used  by  Trevisa  in  his  translation  from  the  '  Poly- 
chronicon,'  '  The  grete  grutched  at  him,  and  the 
smale  cursed  full  fast' 2 

Yet  when  we  compare  the  insurrection  which 
drove  him  from  power  with  the  feeble  and  helpless 
attitude  of  the  people  towards  the  tyrannies  of 
Rufus  and  his  minion,  or  with  the  spasmodic  and 
only  half- successful  effort  of  London  against 
Matilda,  we  see  the  real  strides  which  England 
had  made  under  Henry  II.  John  was  certainly 
inferior  in  attractive  qualities,  and  probably  in 
honesty  of  intention,  to  Stephen,  yet  he  could  rally 
round  him    the  just    and  law-loving  men  of  the 

1  Ric.  Div.,  p.  7. 

2  Polychronicon,  Book  VII.  chap,  xxvi.,  Trevisa's  translation. 
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kingdom  as  Stephen  never  could.1  Nor  is  the 
method  of  the  insurrection  less  remarkable.  Its 
immediate  cause  is  the  seizure  of  Geoffrey  of  York 
by  Longchamp's  orders.  The  monks 2  remon- 
strate on  this  treatment,  and  enforce  a  denial  of 
the  act  from  the  Chancellor.  John,  moved,  as  we 
are  charitably  informed  by  one  chronicler,3  by 
grief  for  the  captivity  of  his  brother,  rallies  the 
bishops  and  lords  against  Longchamp,  and  be- 
sieges him.  Geoffrey  is  given  up,  but  the  flame  of 
insurrection  is  now  thoroughly  alight.  Supported 
apparently  by  a  commune  which  meets  in  London,4 
a  body,  half-ecclesiastical,  half-civic,5  and  strength- 
ened by  the  secret  instructions  given  by  Richard 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,6  John  and  his  friends 
call  a  meeting  in  St.  Paul's,  at  which  the  Chan- 
cellor is  deposed,  and  John  made  ruler  of  the 
kingdom.7 

1  William  of  Newburgh  compares  John's  resistance  to  Longchamp 
to  the  resistance  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Herod,  Guill.  Neubrig. , 
Book  IV.  chap.  xvi.  vol.  ii.  p.  404. 

2  Chronica  Gervasii,  p.  1577;  Hist.  Angl.  Script.,  vol.  ii.,  ed. 
Twysden.     See  also  Vita  Gaufridi,  pp.  389-  393. 

3  Guill.  Neubrig.,  Book  IV.  chap.  xvii.  vol.  ii.  p.  406. 

4  Ric.  Div.  p.  53. 

5  Ibid.,  '  Tumor  plebis,  timor  regni,  tepor  sacerdotii.' 

6  Guill.  Neubrig.,  Book  IV.  chap.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  401.  Also 
Roger  of  Wendover,  p.  49,  vol.  ii.  r  Ric.  Div.,  p.  38. 
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By  the  intrigues  of  Eleanor,1  Longchamp  is  en- 
couraged to  return.  The  Archbishop  of  Rouen 
holds  a  council  in  London,2  at  which,  after  debate, 
in  which,  it  must  be  owned,  John  seems  to  have 
used  strong  threats,3  Longchamp  is  fined  and 
forced  to  fly  the  kingdom. 

Pope  Celestine,  appealed  to  by  Longchamp,4 
excommunicates  John's  supporters,  and  threatens 
excommunication  against  John  himself.5  Long- 
champ, by  bribery,6  gains  John  to  his  side.  But 
neither  John's  persuasions  nor  the  Pope's  threats 
have  any  effect,  and  the  latter  finally  withdraws 
the  excommunications.7  Longchamp's  deposition 
is  confirmed  by  Richard,8  and  the  ex-Chancellor 
dies  in  banishment.9 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  genuine  popular  insur- 
rection done  according  to  law,  and  joined  in  by 
the  citizens,  monks,  earls,  and  bishops  defying  the 

1  Ric.  Div.,  p.  56. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  57. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  58,  59. 

4  Guill.  Neubrig.,  Book  IV.  chap,  xviii.  p.  412.  vol.  ii. 

5  Roger  of  Hoveden,  vol.  iii.  pp.  151,  152. 

6  Guill.  Neubrig.,  Book  IV.  chap  xviii.  vol.  ii.  p.  413. 

7  Roger  of  Hoveden,  vol.  iii.  p.  191. 
9  Ibid.,  p.  193. 

9  Guill.  Neubrig.,  Book  V.  chap,  xxviii.  vol.  ii.  p.  587. 
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Papal  authority,  and  completely  accomplishing  its 
objects  with  but  little  bloodshed. 

Nor  is  the  by-play  of  the  reign  less  remarkable. 
Under  the  two  first  Williams  law  was  silent. 
Against  the  taxations  of  Henry  I.  were  raised 
mere  hopeless  groans.1  Equally  helpless  were 
the  people  in  the  presence  of  the  '  devils  and  evil 
men '  who  distressed  the  country  in  Stephen's 
times.  But  the  tyranny  of  Longchamp,  bitter  and 
insulting  as  it  was,  does  not  seem  to  have  inter- 
fered permanently  with  the  ordinary  course  of 
law,2  and  when  Richard  returns,  things  fall  back 
into  their  former  state.  Moreover,  the  idea  of  ipso 
facto  excommunication,  independent  of  any  sen- 
tence of  the  Pope,  which  was  curiously  asserted 
against  Longchamp,3  shows  the  growing  separation 
between  the  English  Church  and  the  Roman  See. 

But  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  this  was 
the  whole  truth.  Henry's  law  courts  still  needed 
a  strong  and  just  man  to  guide  them  ;  and  though 
Richard,  when  he  stripped  off  his  Crusader's  cloak, 
seems  to  have  stripped  off  with  it  much  of  the 

1  Florent.  Wigorn.,  p.  53. 

2  Jocelin  of  Brakelonde,  pp.  45-49. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  39. 
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recklessness  and  profligacy  which  it  alone  could 
decently  cover,1  he  was  not  often  enough  at  home 
really  to  control  the  government,  and  he  never 
seems  to  have  realised  his  responsibility  for  the 
character  and  conduct  of  his  substitutes. 

Thus,  when  he  had  left  England,  he  had  placed  at 
the  head  of  affairs  a  man  who,  though  far  superior 
to  Longchamp,  both  morally  and  intellectually, 
and  capable  of  learning  by  experience,  had  yet  at 
the  time  of  his  promotion2  but  little  governing 
power,  and  most  confused  ideas  of  justice.  This 
was  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  insurrection  which  broke  out  against  this 
ruler  was  no  doubt  not  only  infinitely  less  com- 
plete, and  less  successful  than  that  against  Long- 
champ,  but  from  being  confined  to  London  and 
to  the  middle  and  poorer  classes,  it  could  but 
excite  the  same  sympathy  among  the  chroni- 
clers.    Dean  Hook 3  has  made  a  most  honest  effort 

1  See  esp.  Richard's  Assize,  Roger  of  Hoveden,  vol.  ii.  p.  261  ; 
and  his  taking  back  Berengaria,  ibid.  p.  289. 

2  See  the  account  given  of  the  Appeal  of  the  Abbot  of  Caen  to 
Richard  against  the  corruptions  of  Hubert's  government,  Bromton, 
p.  1265,  ed.  and  vol.  as  above. 

3  Life  of  Hubert  Walter,  in  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, vol.  i. 
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to  discover  the  truth  of  this  story  by  piecing 
together  the  accounts  of  the  different  chroniclers. 
I  venture  to  take  a  rather  different  course. 

The  one  chronicler  who  speaks  as  an  eye-witness 
of  the  scenes  of  the  insurrection  is  also  the  one 
among  the  opponents  of  its  leader  who  tells  the 
story  with  the  greatest  moderation.  I  shall  there- 
fore quote  his  account  in  full,  and  then  add  any 
allusions  that  may  seem  necessary  from  the  other 
chroniclers. 

'  About  this  time,  I  saw  in  the  city  of  London 
frequent  injustice  and  opposition  between  the  rich 
and  poor  on  account  of  the  distributions  of  the 
claims  made  for  the  good  of  revenue  according  to 
each  man's  ability  ;  and  often  unequally,  as  many 
men  said.  The  standard-bearer  of  this  dissension 
was  a  certain  William,  the  son  of  Osbert,  who, 
contrary  to  the  royal  dignity,  often  called  together 
the  people,  and  bound  many  of  them  by  an  oath. 
His  own  natural  brother  and  two  other  men  of 
unblemished  reputation  he  persecuted,  even  to 
the  death,  in  his  conventicles,  as  traitors  to  the 
King.  At  last  he  excited  a  tumult  and  clamour 
in  the  Church  of  Paul,  that  teacher  of  the  nations. 
But  when  he  perceived  that  the  indignation  of  the 

I.  G 
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authorities  was  roused  against  him,  he  shut  himself 
into  a  certain  tower  of  the  church  which  belonged 
to  the  Archbishop,  changing  the  sacred  place  into 
a  fortress. 

'  Afterwards,  seeing  a  multitude  of  armed  men 
run  together,  that  he  might  escape  the  nearest 
death,  he  threw  fire  into  the  temple  of  the  glorious 
Virgin,  and  partially  burnt  the  house  consecrated 
to  the  Lord  by  flames  of  fire.  Dragged  out  of  the 
church,  he  was  brought  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
receiving  his  final  lot  (calcidiim  reportans  definiti- 
vum),  and  that,  by  the  punishment  of  one,  fear  might 
come  on  all ;  by  the  common  sentence  of  the 
nobles,  he  was  stripped  of  his  clothes,  his  hands 
were  tied  behind  his  back,  and,  by  the  help  of  a 
horse,  he  was  dragged  through  the  middle  of  the 
city  to  the  forks  (/ureas)  near  Tyburn. 

'  There  he  was  hung,  and  kept  by  chains  to- 
gether, lest  he  should  drop  down.  With  him  were 
hung  nine  of  his  accomplices  in  the  same  con- 
tention, that  a  like  punishment  might  come  upon 
those  whom  an  equal  crime  had  united  and  defiled. 
Then  to  procure  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
whole  kingdom  more  carefully,  by  the  decree  of 
the  principal   justiciary,  the   sons  or   relations  of 
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many  men  of  middle  ranks  were  given  as  hostages 
to  be  committed  under  different  guardians  to  the 
custody  of  prison,  and  the  poor  gave  such  satisfac- 
tion as  according  to  the  opinion  of  their  neigh- 
bours was  suitable.' l 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  Dean  of 
London  of  the  insurrection  of  William,  the  son  of 
Osbert,  or,  as  the  other  chroniclers  call  him, 
William  Longbeard,  and  in  spite  of  the  natural 
indignation  which  the  Dean  must  have  felt  at  the 
injury  to  his  cathedral,  his  tone  is  far  milder  than 
that  of  most  of  the  chroniclers.  They,  however,  all 
agree  in  the  great  influence  exercised  by  William 
over  the  citizens  of  London  ; 2  one  of  them 3 
mentioning  his  going  with  the  London  citizens 
to  Palestine  on  the  occasion  of  Richard's  first 
Crusade,  being  favoured,  in  common  with  two 
other  friends,  with  a  special  vision  of  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  Edmund.  They  also  generally  agree  in 
the  popular  canonization  of  him  after  his  death, 
and  the  miracles  invented  for  his  tomb. 

1  Diceto,  Imagines  Historiarum,  p.  691,  ed.  and  vol.  as  above. 

2  See  esp.  Gervasius,  who  says  that  the  citizens  obeyed  him  better 
than  their  'prefect,'  Chronica  Gervasii,  p.  1591,  ed.  and  vol.  as 
above. 

3  Bromton,  p.  11 75. 

G2 
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Most  of  them  add  the  wildest  stories  about  his 
life,  such  as  would  of  course  gather  round  the 
memory  of  such  a  man.  Two  chroniclers  only 
have  a  good  word  to  say  for  him.  One  religious 
body  alone  protested  against  Hubert's  violation  of 
sanctuary.  Roger  of  Hoveden,1  formerly  a  clerk 
in  Henry  II. 's  Court,  maintains  that  he  was  moved 
by  a  zeal  for  justice  and  equity  to  become  the 
advocate  of  the  poor.  Matthew  Paris,2  a  monk  in 
that  most  English  of  monasteries,  St.  Alban's, 
considers  him  the  champion  of  the  English  against 
the  Normans,  and  adds  to  the  account  which  he 
quotes  from  Roger  of  Wendover  an  ejaculation  of 
his  own,  that  if  the  cause  makes  the  martyr,  this 
man  was  most  truly  a  martyr.  The  monks  of 
Canterbury  add  to  their  other  charges  against 
Hubert  his  violation  of  the  sanctuary  in  the  case 
of  William  Longbeard.3 

Any  further  comment  of  my  own  is  needless,  as 
the  only  bearing  which  this  insurrection  has  on  my 
story  is  as  exhibiting  underlying  forces  which  had 
not  yet  fully  ripened,  strengthened  by  discontents, 

1  Vol.  iv.  p.  5. 

2  Historia  Major,  p.  181,  ed.  Hodgkinson. 
8  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  128. 
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which  Henry's  law-courts  had  been  unable  to 
satisfy. 

The  insurrection  of  William  Longbeard  took 
place  in  1 196.  Three  years  later  Richard  fell 
before  Chalus,  and  John  was  chosen  King  of 
England.  The  well-deserved  hatred  that  the  cha- 
racter and  policy  of  John  have  excited,  have 
induced  many  to  throw  doubts  on  the  lawfulness 
of  his  title  and  the  method  of  his  election.  This 
feeling,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
shared  by  his  contemporaries.  There  was  no 
opposition  in  England  to  his  election,  and  but 
little,  if  any,  in  Normandy,1  and  the  speech  which 
Matthew  Paris  has  attributed  to  Hubert  of  Canter- 
bury 2  may  fairly  be  considered  to  represent  the 
average  opinion  both  of  Normans  and  English. 

To  the  English,  John  was  welcome  as  the  leader 

1  The  Waverley  Annals  (p.  250,  ed.  Luard),  and  the  Dunstable 
Annals  (p.  47,  ed.  Hearne),  and  the  continuator  of  Florence  of 
Worcester  (p.  164),  and  Roger  of  Wendover  (vol.  iii.  p.  138),  speak 
of  no  opposition  at  all.  Diceto  even  calls  John  '  Ricardi  heres 
legitimus'  (Imagines  Historiarum,  p.  705.)  On  the  other  hand, 
Matthew  of  Westminster  (p.  263,  ed.  Frankfort,  1601)  and  Ralph 
of  Coggeshale  (p.  859)  seem  to  imply  opposition  in  Normandy 
though  not  in  England.  Bromton  (p.  1282)  thinks  that  "there  was  a 
wish  in  some  of  the  Norman  nobles  to  choose  Arthur,  but  gives  no 
account  of  any  outward  sign  of  opposition. 

2  M.  Paris  Hist.,  Major,  p.  197  (ed.  as  above). 
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in  the  insurrectiou  against  Longchamp  ;  both 
Normans  and  English  felt  the  need  of  a  strong 
king.  To  both,  too,  the  claim  of  Arthur  must 
have  been  specially  repulsive.  The  Bretons,  with 
whom  Arthur  had  hitherto  been  connected,  were 
the  enemies  of  the  English  since  the  time  of  the 
early  struggles  between  their  respective  ancestors 
for  the  possession  of  England.  With  Normandy, 
their  contest,  if  of  a  less  ancient  date,  had  been 
as  bitter.1  Arthur,  too,  had,  if  Gervasius  is  to 
be  trusted,  logically  disqualified  himself  for  the 
throne  of  England  and  Normandy  by  trying  to 
separate  Brittany  from  them  in  the  time  of  his 
uncle  Richard.2  But  though  we  may  fairly  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  bulk,  both  of  English  and 
Norman  feeling,  was  in  favour  of  John's  election,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  were  already  some 
shadows  of  the  coming  struggles,  though  not  of  a 
kind  to  suggest  the  tendency,  and  still  less  the 
magnitude  of  those  struggles. 

1  The  struggles  of  Conan  of  Brittany  are  well  given  by  Palgrave 
in  his  'History  of  Normandy  and  England,'  and  a  proof  of  the 
bitterness  of  Norman  feeling  may  be  found  in  a  letter  of  Lanfranc's 
to  William  (Letter  35,  p.  317,  Vit.  et  Ep.  S.  Lanfranci),  in  which 
the  Archbishop  so  far  forgets  refinement  as  to  speak  of  his  victory 
over  the  '  Spurcitia  Britonum.' 

2  Chronica  Gervasii,  p.  1590,  1591- 
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In  the  first  place;  then,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  there  was  a  painful  recollection  in  the  minds 
of  the  subjects  of  John  of  the  underhand  intrigues 
with  Philip  Augustus  which  had  brought  Richard's 
crown  and  person  into  such  danger.1  This  feeling 
would  probably  be  strongest  in  Normandy,  where 
the  enthusiasm  for  Richard  was  far  greater  than  in 
England,2  and  where  the  services  of  John,  which 
in  England  would  certainly  counterbalance,  and 
with  many  would  possibly  justify,  those  intrigues, 
can  have  excited  no  interest. 

Again,  his  choice  of  a  chief  adviser,  however 
natural,  must  have  irritated  many  classes  of  his 
subjects.  Hubert  of  Canterbury,  however  vio- 
lent in  some  of  his  measures,  and  neglectful  in 
others,  was  not  deficient  in  the  power,  nor  gene- 
rally in  the  will,  to  conciliate  when  he  saw  the  way. 
With  the  secular  clergy,  and,  indeed,  with  some 
of  the  monks,3  he  seems  to  have  been  popular. 
I    gather   too   from   a    chronicler   whose    evident 

1  For  the  account  of  these  intrigues,  see  esp.  Guill.  Neubrig. , 
vol.  ii.  pp.  465-468. 

2  See  Thierry's  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  Hazlitt's  trans- 
lation, vol.  ii.  p.  256. 

3  See  the  account  given  by  Diceto  of  the  Address  of  the  Con- 
ventual Churches  of  the  province  of  York  to  the  Pope  on  behalf  of 
Hubert,  Imag.  Hist.,  p.  694. 
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moderation  and  sense  of  justice  makes  one  regret 
the  scantiness  of  the  early  part  of  his  chronicle,1 
that  Hubert's  government  had,  in  its  late  years  at 
any  rate,  been  even  vigorous  in  its  justice.  But  to 
the  citizens  of  London  he  would  always  remain  the 
murderer  of  William  Longbeard ;  and  in  Canter- 
bury he  had  inherited  rather  than  provoked  the 
hostility  of  opponents  far  more  bitter  and  unscru- 
pulous than  the  Londoner's. 

The  power  of  the  monks  had  indeed  been 
steadily  gaining  ground  during  the  reign  of 
Richard,  and  with  their  power  their  demands 
had  also  been  increasing.  Since  the  throne  of 
Canterbury  had  passed  from  Richard  to  Baldwin, 
they  had  urged  perpetual  war  with  the  Arch- 
bishop.2 Baldwin  they  had  completely  defeated 
in  his  attempt  to  transfer  their  power  to  secular 
clergy  ;  and  their  chief  grievance  against  Hubert 
seems  to  have  been  that  he  did  not  pull 
down  the  house  that  Baldwin  had  begun  to  erect 

1  Ralph,  of  Coggeshale  (p.  858),  who  speaking  of  the  outburst  of 
the  nobles  on  the  death  of  Richard,  says  of  Hubert,  '  Omnem 
rapacitatum  in  brevi  compescuit  anathematis  sententia  involvens.' 

2  Gervasius  Imag.,  p.  1305  (ed.  and  vol.  as  above)  ;  also  Chronica 
Gervasii,  p.  1622.  See  also  the  difference  on  this  point  between 
the  writer  of  the  Polychronicon  and  his  translator,  Poly.,  Book  VII. 
chap,  xxviii.,  Trevisa's  translation. 
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for  his  intended  canons.1  The  popes,  as  usual, 
had  supported  the  monks  in  their  demands,  and 
Hubert  had  at  length  been  nearly  driven  from  his 
see,2  and  entirely  from  his  office  of  justiciary,3  by 
Innocent  III.  But  this  degradation  by  the  will  of 
the  monks  had  naturally  roused  the  sympathy  of 
the  secular  clergy  for  Hubert,4  and  thus  John's 
adoption  of  him  as  a  counsellor  in  the  very  year  of 
his  degradation  seems  a  sign  of  the  part  which  he 
was  then  prepared  to  play  in  the  contest  between 
the  English  clergy,  and  the  proteges  of  the  Papal 
See. 

The  next  prominent  act  of  John's  life  was  one 
Avhich  gave  a  far  truer  omen  of  the  evils  which 
were  coming  on  the  kingdom.     This  act,  however, 

1  Gerv.  Imag.,  as  above. 

2  From  the  comparison  of  a  letter  of  Innocent's,  given  at  p.  10S 
of  vol.  ccxiv.  of  Migne's  Patrolgia,  with  later  letters  to  Hubert, 
I  gather  that  the  threat  of  expulsion  from  his  see  was  never  really 
carried  out. 

3  M.  Paris,  Hist.  Maj.  p.  193. 

*  Diceto  says,  '  Pacificus  intravit  Archiepiscopus  ;  pacificus  exiit 
regni  justiciarius  ;  nee  enim  inventum  est  aliquid  in  toto  collegio 
quod  publici  cognitoris  ecclesiastici  vel  civilis  animadvertionem 
peteret,'  Imag.  Hist.,  p.  696.  In  speaking  of  the  pulling  down  of 
the  chapter-house  which  followed  Hubert's  fall,  the  same  chronicler 
says,  after  alluding  to  the  power  given  by  Peter  to  the  Popes  to 
build,  '  qua  lege  quo  canone  sit  indulta  licentia  diruendi  locum 
anctum  judicet  ipse  qui  potestatem  dedit  cedificandi '  (ibid.  p.  705). 
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from  which  a  modern  historian  l  wishes  to  '  date 
the  decline  of  the  Plantagenet  family,'  seems  to 
have  attracted  little  animadversion  from  the 
chroniclers  of  the  time,  and  the  only  part  of  it 
which  did  provoke  a  Papal  censure  was,  if  we  may 
believe  an  anti-papal  chronicler 2  the  part  which 
least  deserved  it.  John  had  been  married  at  the 
age  of  seven  by  the  will  of  his  father  to  the 
daughter  of  Humbert,  Earl  of  Moriana.3  Surely 
the  severest  moralist  could  hardly  have  blamed 
the  prince  for  putting  an  end  to  a  union  which  he 
had  had  so  little  choice  in  forming.  But  the 
opportunity  which  he  did  take  was  one  which 
involved  him  in  a  crime  which  left  its  stain  on  his 
whole  life,  and  may  be  said  without  any  '  pious 
fraud '  to  have  been  the  parent  of  many  other 
similar  crimes.  Isabella,  the  wife  of  Hugo  le 
Brun,  was  torn  from  her  husband,  to  satisfy  the 
ambition  and   the  lust  of  John.     This  fact  seems 

1  Lingard's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  chap.  v.  p.  1 5 1. 

2  Diceto,  p.  706.  But  even  he  says,  'consilio  pravorum  earn 
abegit  ; '  Roger  of  Wendover  says  of  the  abduction,  '  quae  copula 
postmodum  regi  et  regno  magno  detrimento  fuit,'  vol.  iii.  p.  148. 
Most  of  the  other  chroniclers  mention  this  affair  without  a  word 
of  comment,  see  Mat.  West.,  p.  263;  Contin.  Florent.  Wigorn., 
p.  164  ;  Ann.  Wav.,  p.  252  ;  Ann.  de  Dunst.,  p.  48. 

3  Diceto,  p.  561. 
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to    throw   a    darker   stain    on    John's    subsequent 
crimes. 

Whether  encouraged  by  the  papal  censure  which 
John's  divorce  brought  upon  him,  or  by  the  assist- 
ance now  eagerly  offered  to  him  by  Hugo  le 
Brun,1  Philip  Augustus  now  renewed  a  claim 
which,  according  to  two  chroniclers,2  had  been 
checked  three  years  before  by  the  treachery  of  a 
castellan  in  Maine.  The  halo  which  our  great 
dramatist  has  thrown  round  the  cause  of  Arthur 
has  in  some  degree  extended  even  to  his  pre- 
tended champion.  Yet  we  must  do  Philip 
Augustus  the  justice  to  admit  that,  knave  as  he 
was,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  indulged  in  so 
transparently  hypocritical  pretences  as  those  which 
Shakespeare  assigns  to  him.  He  avowedly  based 
his  support  to  Arthur  on  the  refusal  of  John  to  do 
homage  to  him,  Philip,  for  Normandy.3  Whatever, 
therefore,  of  sympathy  it  may  be  possible  to  give 
to   the   struggle   for    the    independence   of    their 

1  See  Mat.  West.,  p.  264  ;  Robert  of  Gloucester,  vol.  ii.  p.  492, 
ed.  Hearne  ;  Ann.  Wav.,  p.  254  ;  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii. 
p.  168. 

2  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  142  ;  Rog.  of  How,  vol.  iv. 
p.  36. 

3  Rog.  of  Wend.,  vol.  iii.  p.  141  ;  Rog.  of  Hov.  (vol.  iv.  p.  95). 
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country  of  a  race  which  had  spent  its  life  in 
crushing  out  the  independence  of  others,  may  be 
fairly  due  to  the  Normans  at  this  crisis.  With 
Anjou  and  Maine  the  case  was  different.  There  ■ 
the  support  given  by  the  leading  men  to  Arthur 
seems  to  have  been  as  decided  as  the  acceptance 
of  John  in  Normandy  and  England,  and  thus  even 
in  their  own  death-struggle  the  Normans  were 
trampling  on  the  freedom  of  weaker  provinces. 
Their  own  fate,  though  not  fully  accomplished  till 
some  eight  or  nine  years  later,  was  probably  de- 
cided by  the  great  event  which  concluded  the 
invasion. 

Arthur's  attempt  to  take  Poictiers  ended 2  in 
his  defeat,  capture,  and  removal  to  a  fortress  in 
Falaise.  Had  the  evidence  of  the  death  of  this 
unfortunate  prince  rested  merely  on  the  French* 
rumours  of  which  some  of  our  chroniclers  speak, 
one   might   perhaps   set    it   down   as    a    scandal, 

1  Rog.  of  Wend.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  137,  138;  Rog.  of  Hov.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  87;  Mat.  of  West.,  p.  263  ;  R.  de  Cog.,  p.  859  ;  Knyghton, 
p.  2414  (Hist.  Angl.  Script.,  ed.  Twysden,  vol.  ii.) 

2  Rog.  of  Wend.,  vol.  iii.  p.  171. 

3  See  Mat.  West.,  p.  264  ;  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  171  ; 
Matthew  Paris  (p.  208)  suggests  a  wider  diffusion  of  this  rumour, 
for  after  speaking  of  Arthur's  disappearance,  he  adds  '  utinam  non 
ut  fama  refert  invida  ! '    Walter  of  Hemingburgh  (vol.  i.  p.  231,  ed. 
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though  even  then  as  a  very  plausible  one  ;  but, 
seeing  the  effect  which  the  disappearance  of 
Arthur  produced  in  Normandy,  and  the  obvious 
superficial  advantages  to  be  gained  for  John  by 
his  death,  and  the  absence  of  even  a  rumour  of 
Arthur's  reappearance,  the  presumption  rises 
almost  to  certainty  that  a  man  who  had  rebelled 
against  an  over-indulgent  father,  betrayed  a  gene- 
rous and  trustful  brother,  and  who  was  faithless  to 
a  wife  whom  he  had  won  by  force,  would  not  have 
doubted  long  as  to  the  method  to  be  pursued  with 
a  rebellious  nephew. 

In  Normandy,  at  any  rate,  there  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  murder  was  generally 
credited,  and  thus  the  birthplace  of  the  Norman 
Conqueror  became  the  scene  of  the  event  which 
tended  finally  to  sever  the  connexion  between  his 
two  kingdoms.     The  King  of  France  summoned 

Hamilton),  had  cut  the  knot  of  the  want  of  opposition  to  John's 
coronation  by  putting  Arthur's  murder  before  that  coronation. 

The  Chronicon  de  Lanercost,  p.  I,  ed.  Stevenson  (Maitland  Club 
series)  kills  Arthur  in  1201,  and  brings  him  to  life  again  in  1202. 
Thos.  Wikes,  Hist.  Angl.  Script,  ed.  Gale,  vol.  ii.  p.  36,  give- 
Arthur's  death  with  certainty.  So,  too,  Polychronicon  (Book  VII. 
chap,  xxxiii).  Curiously  enough,  neither  Rigord,  Armoricus  nor  the 
•Chronique  de  St.  Denis  mention  Arthur's  death,  but  only  his  cap- 
ture, Bouquet,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  55,  87,  389. 
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John  as  his  vassal  to  answer  for  the  death  of  the 
Prince,1  and  pressed  forward  more  eagerly  to  the 
conquest  of  Normandy.2  John,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  from  consciousness  of  his  crime  or  from 
indecision  which  seems  curiously  to  have  alter- 
nated with  vigour  in  his  actions,  hesitated  and 
delayed  in  his  defence  of  this  country,3  and  the 
nobles  began  already  to  waver  in  their  allegiance 4 
to  one  who  could  '  dare  to  look  on  slaughter,  but 
dared  not  look  on  war.'  But  the  desertion  seems 
to  have  but  little  affected  John  at  this  time.  The 
only  sign  of  vigour  which  he  showed  was  in  his 
cruelty  to  the  monks,  who  opposed  the  sudden 
outburst  of  taxation  from  which  none  saw  any  re- 
sults, and  from  which  they  had  believed  them- 
selves to  be  exempted.  Orders,  too,  were  given  by 
John  to  his  sheriffs  to  vex  the  Cistercians  in  every 
possible  way.5  Yet,  so  far  was  he  from  using  the 
money  thus  obtained  for  the  support  of  his  en- 
dangered kingdom  of  Normandy,  that  he  gave 
himself    up    at    home    to   the   indulgence   of    his 


1  Mat.  West.,  p.  264. 

2  Rog.  of  Wend.,  vol.  iii.  p.  171. 

3  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
5  R.  de  Cog.,  p.  861. 
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gluttony  and  lust.1  For  about  a  year  it  seems 
that  one  not  unsuccessful  check  was  offered 
to  the  tyranny  of  John.  Hubert  of  Canterbury 
interfered  to  prevent  the  oppressions  of  the  Cis- 
tercians,2 and  even  forced  some  confession  of  peni- 
tence from  John.3  But  whatever  check  Hubert 
may  have  had  upon  the  King  was  soon  ended  by 
his  death  in  1205. 

The  monks,  flushed  by  recent  victories,4  and 
irritated  by  recent  tyrannies,  at  once  determined 
by  a  bold  stroke  to  free  themselves  from  all  con- 
trol, and  elected  the  sub-prior  to  the  archbishopric 
without  waiting  either  for  the  King  or  the  suf- 
fragan bishops,  and  appealed  for  confirmation  to 
their  one  sure  supporter,  the  Pope.  Yet  no  sooner 
had  their  election  been  completed,  and  the  mes- 
sengers safely  despatched  to  Rome,  than  their 
hearts  failed  them,  and  they  appealed  to  John, 
then  in  Flanders,  to  allow  them  their  usual  free- 

1  Mat.  West.,  p.  265  ;  Walt.  Heming.,  p.  235. 

2  R.  de  Cog.,  p.  861.  See  also  Hubert's  check  on  John  in  the 
matter  of  the  church  of  Faversham  mentioned  in  the  Historia  de 
Antiquitate  Britannicse  Ecclesiee,  p.  153. 

3  See  a  letter  of  Innocent's,  p.  972,  vol.  ccxiv.  of  Migne's  Patro- 
logia.  See,  too,  the  account  of  John's  penance  at  the  funeral  of 
Hugh  of  Lincoln,  R.  de  Cog.,  p.  867. 

4  See  esp.  Hist,  de  Ant.  Eccle.,  as  above. 
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dom  of  election.  In  this  curiously  blundering 
fraud  they  were  easily  outwitted  by  John,  who, 
while  nominally  conceding  to  them  their  requested 
freedom,  at  once  presented  them  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  John  Gray,  as  a  fit  person  to  elect.  Fear- 
ing John's  indignation,  they  consented  ;  and  while 
their  messengers  were  hastening  to  Rome  to  secure 
the  confirmation  of  Reginald's  election,  they  at 
home  were  electing  and  consecrating  John  Gray 
for  their  archbishop.  The  method  by  which 
Innocent  cut  the  knot  is  well  known.  Rejecting 
the  candidates,  both  of  the  monks  and  of  the  King, 
he  offered  them  as  a  substitute,  Stephen  Langton. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

langton's  preparation  for  his  work,         — 12 13. 

The  family  of  Stephen  Langton  seems,  so  far 
as  one  can  judge  from  somewhat  conflicting  evi- 
dence, to  have  been  settled  at  Church  Langton, 
in  Leicestershire,  although  it  is  not  so  clear  that 
Stephen  himself  was  born  there.  They  had 
probably  lived  there  in  times  preceding  the 
Conquest,  but  had  mixed  their  blood  with  that  of 
the  Norman  conquerors. 

Of  Langton's  boyhood  we  know  absolutely 
nothing.  The  first  stage  in  the  history  of  which 
we  have  any  records  is  his  career  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris.  From  our  ignorance  of  the  date 
of  his  birth  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  accuracy 
the  year  in  which  this  career  began,  but  that  it 
included  the  latter  years  of  the  twelfth,  and  the 
four  first  of  the  thirteenth  century,  there  seems 
little  reason  to  doubt.     The  University  of  Paris 

I.  H 
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was  at  this  time  the  resort  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  all  countries.  Whether,  as  has  been  as- 
serted, this  university  had  originally  sprung  from 
the  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  Paris 
(Notre  Dame),1  or  not,  it  seems  clear  that,  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  had  outgrown 
the  feelings  and  traditions  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  such  an  origin.  Certainly,  at  least  the 
effect  on  the  students  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
of  a  kind  to  strengthen  their  orthodoxy.  Ralph 
de  Diceto,  the  fiercest  of  English  chroniclers 
against  monks  and  popes,  had  studied  there. 
Wireker  had  evidently  collected  there  his  materials 
for  one  of  the  bitterest  satires  on  the  monks  ;  and 
there,  too,  Girauld  de  Barri  had  strengthened 
himself  in  that  stiff-necked  patriotism  which, 
though  connecting  itself  with  ecclesiastical  tra- 
ditions, proved  as  obnoxious  to  popes  as  to 
kings. 

But  more  interesting  to  Langton  than  any  of  his 
own  countrymen,  was  a  young  Roman  nobleman, 
of  the  name  of  Lothario  Conti.  This  youth  was 
older  in  standing  than  Langton  himself,  and  was 
distinguished  in  the   University  by  his   grace   of 

1  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  41,  42. 
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manner  !  and  his  purity  of  life.2  He,  like  Lang- 
ton,  while  interested  in  every  variety  of  learning, 
must  have  felt  painfully  the  indifference  to  theo- 
logical studies,3  which  appears  to  have  been  grow- 
ing up  at  the  time  ;  and  he  devoted  himself  espe- 
cially to  that  study  under  Peter  de  Corbeil.  But 
though  Langton  appears  to  have  gone  at  an  early 
age  to  France,4  and  though  his  advancement  there 
was  rapid,  he  can  hardly  long  have  been  Master 
of  Arts  when  young  Conti,  in  1190,  became  Car- 
dinal-Deacon at  Rome.  Langton's  energy,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  have  been  slackened  by  this 
loss,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  organising  a  more 
systematic  course  of  theological  instruction  than 
had  hitherto  prevailed  at  Paris. 

Thoroughly  imbued  with  the  scholastic  subtleties 
of  the  time,  and  determined  to  use  every  kind 
of  knowledge,  from  the  logic  of  Aristotle  to  the 
songs  of  the  troubadours,  for  the  advancement 
of  his  purpose,  one  cannot  doubt  that  Langton 
must  have  succeeded  in  exciting  the  interest  and 
attention  of  his  scholars.     Undoubtedly,  the  chro- 

1  Hurter,  Geschichte  Innocenz  des  Dritten,  vol.  i.  p.  35. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  50,  51. 

3  See  Bulaeus  Hist.  Univ.  Paris,  vol.  hi.  p.  9. 

4  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  vol.  xviii.  p.  50. 

H  2 
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niclers  look  upon  these  lectures  as  marking  a 
distinct  phase  in  the  history  of  the  University 
of  Paris.1  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was  in  con- 
nection with  them  that  he  wrote  those  theological 
works  which  are  still  preserved  to  us  in  manu- 
script. My  reasons  for  thinking  so  are  partly 
the  tone  of  the  works  themselves,  which  though 
nominally  commentaries  on  the  different  books 
of  the  Bible,  suggest  a  desire  rather  to  instruct 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  than  to  illustrate 
the  particular  passage  with  which  they  are  for- 
mally connected.  But  I  am  yet  more  strengthened 
in  this  belief  by  the  consideration  that  we  know 
of  no  other  period  of  Langton's  life  in  which  he 
would  have  had  sufficient  leisure  for  such  studies. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  these  commentaries 
may  be  readily  guessed  at  from  the  following 
comparison  which  appears  in  the  introduction 
to  one  of  them.2  'As  the  flesh  is  infirm  and 
weak  when  compared  to  the  strong  bones,  so 
is  the  literal  sense  weak  in  respect  to  the  spiritual.' 

1  '  Primus  Scripturam  Sacram  medullitus  et  moraliter  exponere 
coepit,'  Bulaeus,  Historia  de  Univ.  Paris,  vol.  ii.  p.  710;  Trithemius 
de  Script.  Eccles.  (Fabricius,  Bibl.  Eccl.,  p.  105)  ;  see  also  Heme- 
rseus  de  Acad.  Paris,  p.  39. 

2  MSS.,  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon,  No.  66,  Comment,  in  Min.  Prop. 
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The  most  direct  and  crude  application  of  this 
principle  may  be  traced  in  the  following  quota- 
tion : l  *  The  tabernacle  was  formed  by  Moses  out 
of  five  curtains,  which  were  to  keep  the  tabernacle 
cool  against  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  for  ornament 
and  defence  against  the  pollution  of  the  climate. 
That  tabernacle  is  the  Church  Militant,  the  five 
curtains  are  the  five  books  of  Moses  literally 
understood,  which  are  for  the  cooling  of  the 
Church  against  the  attacks  of  wickedness,  for 
the  ornament  of  virtues,  and  for  defence  against 
the  pollution  of  malignant  spirits.  It  is  also  of 
importance  that  the  Lord  commanded  the  curtains 
to  be  composed  of  eight  precious  colours,  which 
signify  the  eight  modes  of  reading  Scripture,'  &c. 

If  Langton  had  confined  his  interpretations  to 
such  passages  as  these  we  might  find  little  that 
could  either  attract  or  repel  the  most  orthodox 
of  modern  theologians ;  but  when  he  goes  on 
to  discuss  whether  the  light,  spoken  of  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  refers  to  spiritual  or 
visible   light,    and   discovers    that   the    firmament 

1  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon,  No.  65,  292,  Comment  in  Pent.  ;  see  also  as 
to  Langton's  Methods  of  Interpretation,  Bale,  Script.  Maj.  Brit. 
Cat.,  p.  273. 
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may  mean  the  Church,  and  the  waters  which  were 
gathered  together  the  mass  of  the  human  race, 
he  is  surely  treading  on  more  dangerous  ground. 
But  perhaps  the  most  startling  passage  in  his 
writings  is  to  be  found  in  the  commentary  on 
Ecclesiasticus.1  In  every  word  of  this  book  he 
discovers  some  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  The  following  is  his  exposition  on  the 
words  c  Fountain  of  Wisdom,'  to  which  latter  word 
he  subjoins  the  epithet  'human.'  This  Fountain 
of  Wisdom  he  explains  to  be  '  the  Lord,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Word  of  God  in  the  highest ; '  then  he 
goes  on  :  '  There  is  one  highest  creation  of  all, 
that  is  from  the  Father.  He  created  it  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  seems  to  be  false,'  he  goes  on, 
'  since  the  Father  did  not  create  the  Son  according 
to  humanity  ;  the  whole  Trinity  took  part  in  that 
creation,  so  that  no  one  Person  did  it.  Nor,  again, 
does  the  Son  hold  anything  from  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This,  then,  is  the  explanation.  He  created,  that 
is,  he  predestinated  it  to  be  created,  and  the 
past  is  put  for  the  future  because  at  the  time 
this  book  was  written,  Christ  had  not  become 
man  ;    but   with    prophetic    certainty    the    writer 

1  MSS.,  Bodley,  706. 
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put  one  tense  for  another,  and  that  which  is  here 
said  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  said  symbolically.  The 
words,  "  Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Spirit," 
cne  must  not  understand  to  imply  the  doctrine 
that  the  Son,  according  to  humanity,  proceeded 
from  the  Holy  Spirit,  since  the  whole  Trinity  were 
concerned  in  that  conception  ;  but  because  loving- 
kindness  is  an  attribute  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
it  was  by  loving-kindness  that  the  word  became 
hcarnate  ;  thus  it  was  in  this  sense  that  it  is  said 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  produced  that  conception.' 
Pe-haps  my  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
tha:  one,  at  any  rate,  of  Langton's  pupils  was 
subequently  burnt  for  heresy.1 

-A  yet  more  curious  instance  of  the  manner 
in  vhich  Stephen  employed  his  knowledge  for 
the  ^ood  of  the  Church  is  to  be  found  in  a 
disccurse  in  which  he  uses  a  French  love  song 
as  hs  text.2     The  heroine  of  the  song  is  called 

1  Biaeus,  Hist.  Univ.  Paris,  vol.  iii.  p.  50. 

2  It ;  probably  on  the  strength  of  this  discourse  that  Michelet 
attribuls  to  Langton  '  des  vers  galants  adresses  a  la  vierge  Marie.' 
It  shoid  be  noticed,  too,  that  the  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France 
places  Iington  among  '  les  poetes  anglo-normans, '  Michelet,  p.  409, 
410,  vo  ii.  chap.  vii.  Book  IV.  ;  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France, 
vol.  xvip.  202. 

This  iscourse  is  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  Arundel 
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'the   beautiful  Alice/  and   its   character   may   be 
gathered    from    Langton's   exposition.     '  When   I 
speak  of  beautiful  Alice  you  know  that  the  tripu- 
dium  was  first  invented    for   vanity  ;  but   in   the 
tripudium  there  are  three  things  necessary — that 
is,  a  sonorous  voice,  the  clasping  of  the  arms,  and 
the  stamping  of  the  feet.      In  order,  then,  that 
we    may   dance    this    tripudium   to    God,   let    us 
have  these  three  things  in   ourselves — a  sonorous 
voice,    that    is,    holy   preaching   pleasant   to    God 
and    men ;   the  folding  of  the  arms,  that  is   tre 
two   kinds    of  charity,  love  to  God    and  love  to 
our  neighbour;  the  stamping  of  our  feet,  that  is, 
works  in  agreement  with  our  preaching  in  imta- 
tion  of  our   Lord   Jesus  Christ,  who  first  bejan 
to  do  good  and  afterwards  to  teach  it.'     He  tien 
goes    on   to   show   that   the  beautiful   Alice  was 
symbolical  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

While  Langton  had  thus  been  labouring  to 
develope  a  profounder  study  of  theology  in  laris, 
his  friend  Conti  had  been  rapidly  rising  in  fvour 
and  dignity  at  Rome  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Pope 


MSS.  292,  folio  93  ;  also  given  by  Wright,  Biographia  Leraria, 
p.  445,  who  also  attributes  to  Langton  a  poem  on  the  creatio:  called 
Hexameron. 
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Celestine  in  1198,  he  was  raised  to  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Innocent  III. 
How  far  the  opposition  which  Innocent  offered  to 
his  own  election  was  sincere,  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  ;  but  there  was  certainly  much  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  the  position  of  the  pope- 
dom, which  might  well  have  made  any  ordinary 
man  shrink  from  so  perilous  an  office.  German 
emperors,  Norman  princes,  and  those  petty  native 
tyrants  who  had  done  more  to  stifle  the  healthier 
life  of  the  Italian  towns  than  any  foreign  invader 
could  do,  had  divided  the  heritage  of  the  popes, 
while  the  feeble  and  hesitating  policy  of  Celestine 
had  weakened  their  spiritual  influence  both  in 
France  and  England. 

But  while  I  readily  admit  that  a  weaker  man 
might  well  have  been  terrified  at  the  work  which  lay 
before  any  reasserter  of  the  Papal  dignity,  it  seems 
almost  a  paradox  even  in  such  circumstances  to 
attribute  hesitation  or  self-distrust  to  Innocent  III. 
For  the  work  that  he  had  set  before  himself, 
and  which  his  more  enthusiastic  supporters  de- 
sired to  see  accomplished,  no  man  who  had  ever 
sat  on  the  Papal  Chair  was  more  terribly  fitted. 
His  is  a  figure  which  in  any  age  and  time  must 
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have  stood  out  prominently  before  the  world — 
a  man  whom  many  can  hate,  most  of  us  fear, 
but  none  despise.  Resistless  in  will,  clear  in 
purpose,  and  with  aims  always  far  reaching,  often 
really  noble,  he  pressed  forward  to  his  object, 
unhampered  by  doubt  or  pity ;  desiring  to  reform 
humanity,  but  without  any  sympathy  with  men  ; 
wishing  to  carry  out  the  Divine  Will,  but  con- 
tinually mistaking  himself  for  God.  Were  it  not 
for  his  freedom  from  petty  vanity,  and  merely 
personal  suspicions,  one  might  call  him  the  Robes- 
pierre of  the  Church.  At  the  time  of  his  accession, 
the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  'the  whole  of  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Church,  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the 
city,  except  only  Campania,  in  which,  however, 
he  was  more  feared  than  the  Pope  himself.'  l  Yet 
in  defiance  of  this  powerful  sovereign,  Innocent 
demanded  from  the  Prefect  of  the  city  that  oath 
of  allegiance  which  had  been  given  of  late  only  to 
the  Emperor.2  Equally  characteristic,  though  in 
a  different  manner,  was  the  conduct  of  the  new 
Pope  towards  the  people  of  Rome.     It  had  been 

1  Migne's  Patrologia,  vol.  ccxiv.,  Gesta  In.  Tert. 

2  Ibid. 
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their  custom  to  demand  largesses  from  the  in- 
coming Pope.  The  objectionable  character  and 
tendency  of  this  custom  was  felt  by  none  more 
keenly  than  by  Innocent  himself.  His  first  object, 
however,  was  to  recover  his  power  in  Italy,  and 
it  was  necessary  for  that  end  to  excite  all  popular 
sympathies  on  his  behalf;  he  therefore  conceded 
the  usual  largesses,  after  a  careful  calculation  as 
to  whether  the  Papal  treasury  could  bear  such 
a  drain  on  its  resources.1 

Conrad,  Duke  of  Spoletum,  offered  to  pay  a 
considerable  sum  in  order  to  retain  the  lands 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  Church.  Innocent, 
though  thinking  the  conditions  in  themselves 
attractive,  found  the  proposed  transaction  incon- 
sistent with  Italian  liberty.  Tuscany  rallied  round 
the  new  leader,  and  an  Italian  league  was  formed 
against  the  Emperor  of  Germany  in  the  first  year 
of  Innocent's  reign.  Such  was  the  beginning 
of  a  career,  the  influence  of  which  was  to  be  felt 
in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  even  in  the  head- 
quarters of  the  old  Eastern  empire.2 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  his  projects  for  the 
conquest  of  Europe  and  the  advancement  of  the 

1  Gesta.  In.  Tert.  (as  above).  2  Ibid. 
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Church,  there  was  one  place  to  which  the  thoughts 
of  Innocent  always  turned  with  something  more 
nearly  like  tenderness  and  sympathy  than  he 
showed  in  any  other  relation  of  life.  On  behalf 
of  his  old  master,  Peter  of  Corbeil,1  he  defied  the 
prejudices  of  many  whom  he  would  specially  have 
wished  to  conciliate,  and  his  anxiety  to  help  for- 
ward his  old  fellow-scholars  of  the  University  of 
Paris  was  noted  both  by  friends  and  foes.2 

Here,  as  was  so  often  the  case  in  Innocent's 
career,  other  influences  had  been  fighting  for  him. 
Two  years  after  his  accession,  events  had  occurred 
which  had  tended  to  stamp  upon  this  University, 
even  more  markedly  than  in  old  days,  an  eccle- 
siastical character.  The  account  given  by  the 
chroniclers  of  these  events  is  so  quaint  a  com- 
mentary on  the  text,  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,  that  it  is  worth  giving  at  full 
length.  'In  the  same  year  (1200)  there  arose 
a  grave  dissension  between  the  scholars  and  the 
citizens  of  Paris,  the  cause  of  which  was  this. 
There  was  a  certain  German  scholar  of  noble 
birth  at  Paris,  who  was  one  of  those  chosen  for 

1  Bulseus's  Hist.  Univ.  Paris,  vol.  iii.  p.  6. 

2  Hemeneus  de  Acad.  Paris,  p.  19. 
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the  bishopric  of  Liege.  His  servant  was  beaten 
when  he  was  buying  wine  in  a  tavern,  and  his 
wine-jar  was  broken.  As  soon  as  they  heard 
of  this,  all  the  German  scholars  rushed  together, 
broke  into  the  tavern,  wounded  the  landlord,  and, 
when  they  had  beaten  him,  went  away,  leaving 
him  half-dead.  Thereupon  arose  a  clamour  among 
the  people,  and  the  town  was  excited,  so  that 
Thomas,  the  Provost  of  Paris,  with  an  armed  body 
of  the  citizens,  made  an  attack  on  the  Hospice 
of  the  German  scholars,  in  which  conflict  that 
noble  scholar,  who  was  one  of  those  chosen  for 
the  bishopric  of  Liege,  was  killed  with  some  of 
his  relations.  Thereupon,  the  master  of  the 
scholars  went  out  of  Paris,  to  complain  to  Philip, 
King  of  France,  about  Thomas  the  Provost  and 
his  accomplices,  who  had  killed  the  aforesaid 
scholars.  And  upon  the  request  of  the  scholars 
the  aforesaid  Thomas  the  Provost  and  his  ac- 
complices were  seized  and  imprisoned  ;  but  some 
of  them  left  their  houses  and  trades  and  fled.' ' 

The  scholars  thereupon  claimed  the  right  of  flog- 
ging the  Provost  and  his  men  '  more  scholarium.' 

1  Roger  of  Hoveden,  vol.  iv.  pp.  120,  121  ;  Bulaeus,  Hist.  Univ. 
Paris,  vol.  iii.  p.  1. 
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Philip  objected,  but  fearful  of  the  effect  of  even 
so  slight  an  opposition  to  their  demands,  he  im- 
mediately conceded  to  them  immunity  from  all 
civil  jurisdiction,  and  made  them  responsible  only 
to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals.1  Further,  every 
Provost  of  Paris  was  compelled  for  the  future 
to  swear  to  keep  faith  with  the  scholars  of  the 
University,  '  Salva  fidelitate  regis.'  The  connec- 
tion, moreover,  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  Univer- 
sity with  the  Cathedral  Church  seems  to  have 
been  more  clearly  established  at  this  time  ;  the 
rector,  or  as  he  now  began  to  be  called,  the 
chancellor,  was  exempted  from  imprisonment  under 
every  circumstance,  and  the  same  privileges  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  scholars  and  their  ser- 
vants were  extended  to  the  canons  of  the  Cathe- 
dral. The  connection  thus  established  was  to  be 
the  seed  of  many  future  quarrels,  but  for  the 
present  the  victory  of  the  Church  was  complete. 

But  if  in  matters  of  the  mere  external  arrange- 
ment of  the  University  Innocent  had  only  to 
approve   and  confirm  the  charters   and   privileges 

1  Sismondi,  however,  considers  this  merely  a  confirmation  of 
former  privileges  (Histoire  des  Francais,  vol.  vi.  chap,  xxiii.  pp. 
195,  196)  ;  but  at  any  rate  such  privileges,  if  they  had  previously 
existed,  seem  to  have  been  not  merely  neglected,  but  forgotten. 
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which  Philip  had  granted,  the  doctrinal  and  spi- 
ritual state  of  the  scholars  called  for  sterner  mea- 
sures. The  burning  of  the  metaphysics  of  Aris- 
totle,1 and  the  limitation  of  the  study  of  theology 
to  those  above  forty-five  years  of  age,2  had  not 
succeeded  in  checking  the  progress  of  heresy ;  and 
in  1 20 1  there  met  a  Council  in  Paris,3  at  which 
the  Masters  are  specially  said  to  have  assisted, 
which  condemned  to  the  flames  a  certain  Eurandus 
who  was  tainted  with  what  was  then  called  the 
Bulgarian  heresy.  This  Council  and  its  decisions 
are  important  to  us,  because  Langton  must  have 
taken  part  in  it;  to  the  history  of  Christendom 
generally,  because  it  was  virtually  the  introduction 
to  that  terrible  episode  which  has  left  so  dark 
a  stain  on  the  character  and  policy  of  Innocent  III. 
But  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  even  the  most 
ordinary  justice  either  to  Langton  or  to  Innocent, 
if  we  considered  the  heresies  of  France  at  this 
period  as  mere  questions  of  theological  opinion. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  any  principles  of 
political  morality,  which  could  justify  the  invasion 

1  Armoricus,  Bouquet,  Recueil  des  Historiens  des  Gaules,  vol. 
xvii.  p.  80. 

2  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  vol.  xvi.  p.  467. 
8  Bulaeus,  Hist,  de  Univ.  Paris,  vol.  iii.  p.  9. 
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of  Canaan  by  the  Jews,  or  the  destruction  of  the 
worshippers  of  Baal,  would  justify  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses.  A  distinguished  modern 
historian  l  has,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  identify  the 
two  different  sects  which  were  at  this  time  the  ob- 
ject of  Papal  condemnation.  But  though  there  was 
a  certain  superficial  similarity  between  the  original 
protests  of  the  Waldenses  and  the  Albigenses 
against  the  tyranny  and  corruptions  of  Rome, 
which  may  partially  have  excused  the  mistakes 
of  the  more  ignorant  of  the  orthodox  party,  the 
monkish  historian  of  these  triumphs  of  the  Church 
was  too  honest  for  his  office  ;  his  description  of 
the  Waldenses,  and  their  special  characteristics, 
show  them  to  have  been  the  forerunners  of  one 
of  the  purest  and  noblest  societies  that  England 
has  ever  produced.2  Their  errors  consisted  in 
wearing  sandals  like  the  Apostles,  in  denying  the 
right  of  anyone  to  swear  or  kill,  and  in  refusing 
to  limit  the  privilege  of  administering  the  sacra- 
ments to  those  who  had  been  ordained  by  bishops. 

1  Sismondi's  Histoire  des  Francais,  vol.  vi.  chap.  xxiv.  p.  255, 
256  ;  but  see,  on  the  other  hand,  Sir  James  Stephens's  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  France,  vol.  i. 

2  Hist.  Albigens.  Petr.  Monach.  (Duchesne,  Hist.  Franc.  Scrip., 
vol.  v.  p.  557). 
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But  however  much  these  kindly  and  simple 
heretics  might  be  tempted  to  identify  their  cause 
with  that  of  the  Albigenses,  it  was  unfortunately 
from  the  latter,  and  not  from  the  former,  that 
the  life  of  Southern  France  received  its  colouring. 
They,  beginning  like  the  Waldenses,  with  profes- 
sions of  extreme  purity,  seem  to  have  been  led 
into  elaborate  justifications  of  the  most  hideous 
impurity  and  profanity,  partly,  no  doubt,  by  their 
own  hot  blood  and  the  exciting  life  of  an  over 
civilised  country,  but  also,  I  cannot  but  believe, 
by  the  extravagant  subtleties  which  were  bringing 
Christianity  into  contempt  in  the  schools  of  Paris. 
Rejecting  the  priestly  claims  which  were  asserted 
by  the  doctrines  of  confession  and  absolution,  they 
went  on  to  reject  the  idea  of  penitence  altogether, 
and  by  a  very  easy  step  the  necessity  of  a  vir- 
tuous life.  Beginning  with  an  almost  monastic 
contempt  for  the  body  they  passed  on  to  denounce 
marriage  even  for  those  who  were  still  exposed 
to  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  the  result 
was  the  unavoidable  growth  of  the  vilest  im- 
purities.1 

As  yet,  however,  the  struggles  against  the  Duke 

1  Hist.  Alb.,  as  above,  pp.  555-557. 
I.  I 
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of  Ravenna,  in  the  South  of  Italy,  and  other 
disturbances  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  obliged 
Innocent  to  content  himself  with  letters  of  in- 
dignant remonstrance  to  the  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops of  France.  But  another  and  far  more 
important  cause  for  delay  was  to  be  found  in 
the  quarrel  between  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
France.  The  feeble  Celestine  had  remonstrated 
with  Philip  on  his  divorce,  and  had  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  to  put  away  his  new 
wife.  On  Innocent's  accession  to  the  Papal  throne, 
this  question  had  begun  early  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion, and  Philip  had  been  sufficiently  startled  by 
the  threats  of  the  new  Pope  to  consent  to  submit 
his  case  to  a  synod  of  bishops  at  Soissons.  The 
following  graphic  description  of  this  Council  will 
show  how  little  deference  to  the  Papal  authority 
Philip  really  intended  by  this  concession.1 

'  In  the  middle  of  the  month  of  March,  the 
Cardinal  Octavian,  the  archbishops,  and  bishops, 
with  Philip,  the  King  of  the  French,  come  to- 
gether with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  the 
clergy   and   people    in   the    city   of    Soissons,    to 

1  Sigeberti  Contin.    Aquicinct.  (Pertz,   Monum.    German.  Hist., 
vol.  viii.  p.  436,  eel.  1844). 
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decide  finally  and  justly,  according  to  the  precept 
of  Pope  Innocent,  about  the  divorce  of  the  King 
and  Queen.  But  as  John,  the  Cardinal  of  St 
Paul,  a  monk  of  our  order,  to  whom  the  cause  had 
been  specially  committed  by  the  Apostolic  autho- 
rity, had  not  yet  arrived,  the  Conference  is  de- 
ferred till  his  arrival.  Upon  his  arrival,  in  the 
month  of  May,  he  is  received  with  the  greatest 
delight  in  the  aforesaid  city  of  Soissons,  by  the 
King,  archbishops,  and  bishops  in  the  church  of 
the  holy  martyrs  Gervasius  and  Prothasius.  To 
him  the  King  offered  gifts  ;  but  that  just  man 
shook  his  hands  free  from  the  King's  gifts.  They 
come  to  a  conference.  The  King  arrived,  girt 
round  and  armed  with  a  multitude  of  advocates, 
who  would  plead  his  cause  at  his  pleasure ;  but  the 
Queen,  alas  !  came  alone,  having  no  advocate  but 
God.  And  since  in  so  great  a  multitude  there 
was  none  who  would  plead  for  her  from  fear  of  the 
King,  a  certain  unknown  poor  clergyman,  rising 
from  the  midst  of  them,  by  leave  of  the  King  and 
the  cardinals,  expounded  so  learnedly  the  cause 
of  the  Queen,  that  even  the  King,  and  the  car- 
dinals, and  all  the  bishops,  were  struck  with  ad- 
miration ;  and  it  is  said  that  this  man  was  never 

1  2 
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seen  before  or  after  in  that  city.  But  the  King, 
without  waiting  for  the  ecclesiastical  decision, 
according  to  the  decrees  of  the  holy  fathers, 
retired  from  the  Conference.  The  cardinals,  too, 
and  the  bishops,  returned  to  their  own  places  with 
the  cause  as  yet  undecided.' 

Another  writer  l  completes  the  picture  of  this 
Conference  by  stating  that  Philip  both  came  to  it 
and  returned  from  it  accompanied  by  the  wife 
whom  Innocent  had  declared  to  be  unlawful.  But 
Philip  little  knew  the  man  with  whom  he  had 
dared  to  trifle,  for  Innocent  shortly  afterwards  let 
loose  upon  Northern  France  the  horrors  of  an 
interdict,  which,  after  nearly  driving  Philip's  sub- 
jects into  insurrection,  at  last  compelled  him  to 
submit  to  the  Papal  authority.  And  while  show- 
ing himself  in  this  instance  as  the  champion  of 
domestic  morality,  so  far  as  a  priest  of  those  days 
could  understand  it,  by  his  conduct  in  the  war 
between  Philip  and  John,  he  must  have  appeared, 
to  Langton,  at  any  rate,  as  the  promoter  of  peace 
and  justice.  Firmly  convinced,  however,  as 
Innocent  was  that  his  policy  tended  to  further 
those  great  objects,  his  mind  was  too  strong  and 

1  Buloeus,  Hist.  Univ.  Paris,  vol.  iii   p.  6. 
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clear  to  allow  of  complete  self-deception  as  to  his 
motives.  Of  this  freedom  from  cant,  perhaps,  the 
two  following  letters  will  afford  the  best  examples. 
The  first l  is  written  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  after  the  death  of  the  Empress  Constantia, 
when  Innocent  assumed  the  protection  of  her 
orphan  son  : — 

'  But  it  is  not  alone  on  account  of  our  office  of 
Shepherd,  by  virtue  of  which  we  are  all  specially 
the  servants  of  minors  and  orphans,  that  we  take 
upon  us  the  duty  of  loving  and  protecting  you, 
and  of  working  powerfully  under  God's  help  for 
the  honour  and  the  claims  of  your  Royal  High- 
ness, and  for  the  safety  of  the  Empire  and  the 
well-being  of  your  loyal  subjects,  and  of  showing 
our  fatherly  care  for  you,  but  also  in  considera- 
tion that  your  mother,  the  Empress  Constantia,  of 
glorious  memory,  committed  you  to  our  care,  and 
because  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily  is  part  of  the 
heritage  of  the  Church! 

The  next  letter 2  is  written  in  the  following  year, 
when  Innocent  had  begun  to  feel  his  full  power, 
and   is  concerned  with  the  decision   of  no  less  a 

1  Hurter,  Geschichte  Innocenz  Dritten,  vol.  I,  p.  249. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  368. 
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question  than  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  following  quotation 
gives  the  reasons  for  his  preference  for  Otho's 
candidature : — 

'  Because  Otho  is  better  fitted  for  an  emperor 
than  Philip  ;  because  the  Lord  punishes  the  sins 
of  the  fathers,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion, and  Philip  is  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
fathers  in  his  persecutions  of  the  Church  ;  because, 
though  it  is  true  that  we  do  not  repay  evil  with 
evil,  but  with  good,  yet  we  will  not  assist  to  a 
higher  dignity  those  who  continue  in  their  wicked- 
ness against  us,  and,  in  their  rage,  bear  arms 
against  us ;  because,  even  as  the  Lord  made  David 
a  king  to  shame  the  mighty  and  exalt  the  humble, 
so  it  seems  to  us  specially  fitting  and  serviceable 
to  extend  our  favour  to  Otho/ 

But  Langton  was  soon  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  studying  Innocent's  policy  at  head-quarters,  for 
in  1204  or  I205  ne  was  called  to  Rome  as  a 
cardinal  of  the  Order  of  St.  Chrysogonus.1  Here 
he  could   observe  the  working  of  that  wonderful 

1  See  Buloeus,  Hist.  Univ.  Paris,  vol.  iii.  p.  42  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Raynaldus  (Annales  Ecclesiastici,  vol.  xiii.  p.  170),  puts  the 
date  of  Langton's  removal  to  Rome  in  1207.  The  former  date, 
however,  seems   more  consistent  with   the   phrases  in   Innocent's 
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system  of  legation  by  which  Innocent  was  really 
enabled  to  set  up  and  pull  down  kings,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  regulate  the  details  of  the  life  of  the 
most  obscure  citizen  in  Europe. 

Dean  Hook  has  said  that  the  eyes  of  the  popes 
were  so  riveted  on  the  leading  men  in  Europe, 
that  they  were  comparatively  indifferent  to  the 
meaner  men  who  were  sacrificed  in  the  struggle 
between  popes  and  kings. 

This  statement,  as  applied  to  Innocent  III.,  is 
only  very  partially  true.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said 
that  Innocent  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  In  that 
age  and  time  it  would  probably  have  been  impossible 
to  carry  out  such  a  system  of  universal  empire  as 
that  which  he  so  nearly  succeeded  in  establishing 
by  equal  justice,  universally  applied  ;  but  the 
theory  that  Innocent  in  any  degree  ignored  or 
neglected,  on  principle,  the  interests  and  affairs  of 
the  weak  and  insignificant,  is  refuted  by  every 
page  of  his  life  and  letters.  Not  only  in  Rome 
itself  did   he   endeavour   to    eradicate    even    the 


letter,  and  I  believe,  I  may  add,  Du  Boulay  is  the  more  trustworthy 
authority. 

The  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France  (vol.  xviii.  p.  50)  puts  this 
event  in  1206. 
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pettiest  forms  of  corruption,1  not  only  were  the 
legates  empowered  to  inquire  throughout  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  about  the  state  and  conversation, 
both  of  churches  and  prelates,2  but  the  Pope  wrote 
personally  to  the  bishops  of  the  provinces  about 
individual  cases  of  breaches  of  chastity  and  the 
marriage  law,  about  instances  of  local  oppression, 
about  ecclesiastical  trifles  like  the  questions  of 
precedence  between  secular  clergy  and  monks. 

At  the  time  that  Langton  came  to  Rome,  Inno- 
cent was  already  at  the  height  of  his  power;  the  still 
obdurate  King  of  France  saw  his  people  suffering 
from  an  interdict;  the  King  of  England  was 
threatened  with  the  same  penalty  if  he  did  not 
receive  into  favour  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ; 3 
the  Emperor  (of  Germany)  was  still  looking  to  the 
Pope  as  his  most  hopeful  protector ;  the  Duke  of 
Poland  was  in  a  similar  position  ; 4  in  Norway, 
Innocent  had  come  forward,  as  he  believed,  as  the 
champion  of  freedom  ; 5  the  conspirators  against 
the  King  of  Hungary  were  in  danger  of  incurring 
the  Papal  vengeance  ; 6  and,  above  all,  the  supre- 
macy over   the    Greek   Church  had    been   thrust 

1  Migne  Patrologia,  vol.  ccxiv.  p.  70.      2  Ibid.,  p.  172. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  ccxv.  pp.  61,  62.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  ccxiv.  p.  38. 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  362,  363.  6  Ibid.,  p.  3. 
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upon  Innocent  against  his  will  by  the  Latin  con- 
querors of  Constantinople.1 

It  was  no  wonder,  perhaps,  that  Langton  was 
fascinated  by  the  splendid  policy  of  his  old  fellow- 
student.  Innocent,  in  turn,  seems  to  have  been 
impressed  by  the  learning  and  earnestness  of  his 
English  friend.  Indeed,  we  can  almost  believe 
that  something  of  that  practical  statesmanship, 
that  keen  perception  of  the  thing  that  required  to 
be  done,  which  are  Langton's  great  claims  on  the 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  had  already  begun  to 
show  themselves  at  the  Court  of  Rome.  At  any 
rate,  the  phrase  which  Innocent  employed  in  his 
subsequent  letter  to  John,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
Langton  as  having  almost  presided  over  affairs  at 
Rome,2  seems  to  point  to  an  amount  of  influence 
which  Innocent  would  have  been  the  last  to  con- 
cede to  anyone  unfit  to  exercise  it. 

When,  then,  Langton  first  heard  of  the  proposal 
to  promote  him  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  one  can 
scarcely  wonder  that  he  gave  himself  up  unhesi- 
tatingly to  the  guidance  of  Innocent. 

1  See  especially  Migne  Patrologia,  vol.  ccxv.  pp.  454-461. 

2  Roger  ofWendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  216  ;  Wilkins's  Concilia,  vol.  i. 
pp.  520,  521  ;  Cotton.  MSS.  Cleopatra,  E.  1. 
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But  to  Innocent  the  question  did  not  present 
itself  as  one  to  be  decided  merely  on  the  ground 
of  the  capacities  of  the  rival  candidates,  nor,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  a  struggle  between  Pope  and 
King.  I  have  said  that  Innocent  was  superior  to 
self-deceit  as  to  his  personal  feelings,  but  as  to  the 
character  of  the  ends  which  he  had  in  view,  he  was 
apt  to  fall  into  the  most  profound  mistakes.  I 
have  already  alluded,  in  my  earlier  chapter,  to  the 
way  in  which  Becket  used  the  words  '  Ecclesi- 
astical Liberty/  and  I  endeavoured  to  show  the 
excuses,  and  in  some  cases  the  justifications,  which 
he  had  for  this  language.  But  that  Innocent 
could  have  persuaded  himself  for  a  moment  that 
his  appointment  of  Langton  was  an  assertion  of 
'  ecclesiastical  liberty,'  strikes  me  as  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  instances  of  the  way  in  which  a 
self-willed  man,  even  of  the  highest  ability,  may 
deceive  himself,  when  he  desires  it,  by  forms  and 
words.  The  abstract  question,  indeed,  of  the  right 
of  the  monks  as  against  the  suffragans,  he  had 
decided  in  favour  of  that  body,  which  might  still 
appear  to  some  to  represent  the  idea  of  local  self- 
government.      But  the  election   of  Langton  was 
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certainly  no  more  an  illustration  of  that  principle 
than  the  election  of  John  de  Gray.  Yet  Innocent 
fully  persuaded  himself  that  Langton  was  the  free 
choice  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury,1  and  we  may 
easily  believe  that  Langton's  information  about 
the  circumstances  of  his  appointment  would  be 
derived  mainly  from  Innocent  and  his  friends.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  denied  that,  at  the  opening 
of  this  controversy,  John  had  chances  of  success 
which,  in  the  case  of  any  other  man,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  over-estimate.  Of  Langton, 
the  leaders  of  English  opinion  can  have  known 
little  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  majo- 
rity of  barons,  citizens,  and  secular  clergy  disliked 
the  Pope  and  hated  the  monks.  Among  this  last- 
named  body,  again,  however  powerful  if  united, 
John  might  well  hope  to  excite  some  divisions. 
He  had,  after  all,  only  exercised  the  power  which 
the  monks  had  admitted  to  be  lawful  when  they 
applied  to  him  for  the  right  of  free  election  ;  and 
the  cases  of  Longchamp  on  the  one  side  and 
Hubert  of  Canterbury  on  the  other,  showed  that 

1  See  especially  Migne  Patrologia,  vol.  ccxv.  pp.  1208-1210; 
see  also  Wilkins's  Concilia,  vol.  i.  pp.  515,  516  ;  Triv.  Annal.  (ed. 
Hog,  p.  179) ;  Johannes  de  Oxeneden  (ed.  Ellis)  p.  118. 
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the  monks  did  not  always  follow  the  Pope,  or  even 
their  own  order,  either  in  friendship  or  hatred. 

John,  as  usual,  blundered  hopelessly  and  vul- 
garly. His  first  letter  to  Innocent  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  cunning  and  folly.  Understanding 
that  his  great  hope  lay  in  exciting  the  national 
sympathies  against  Langton,  he  attacks  him  by 
insinuations  transparently  and  absurdly  false.  He 
describes  him  as  '  a  man  utterly  unknown  to  him, 
and  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  intimate  with 
his  public  enemies  in  the  kingdom  of  the  French.'  ! 
The  only  other  arguments  in  the  letter  are  taunts 
of  ingratitude  against  Innocent  for  his  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  favours  that  he  had  always  received 
from  John.  Innocent's  answer  is  written  with  all 
the  polished  sarcasm  of  a  man  who  feels  the  false 
position  of  his  opponent.  Langton's  studies  at 
Paris,  and  his  proficiency  in  learning,  both  theo- 
logical and  secular,  would,  Innocent  thought,  have 
redounded  to  his  credit.  That  he  should  be  so 
utterly  unknown  to  John,  Innocent  is  surprised  to 
hear,  since  John  himself  had  recently  written  to 
express  his  pleasure  at  his  promotion  to  the 
cardinalate,  and  his  regret  that  that  promotion  had 

1  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  215. 
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prevented  him  from  calling  him  into  more  intimate 
relations  with  himself.1  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
letter  the  Pope  rises  to  a  loftier  tone.  '  It  would 
not  be  safe  for  you,'  he  exclaims,  '  in  this  cause  to 
oppose  God  and  the  Church,  that  Church  for 
which  the  blessed  martyr  and  bishop,  the  glorious 
Thomas,  lately  shed  his  blood,  especially  since  the 
time  when  your  father  and  brother  of  illustrious 
memory,  at  that  time  Kings  of  England,  abjured 
those  vile  customs 2  before  the  legates  of  the 
Apostolic  Chair.' 

John's  next  step  showed  even  more  cunning, 
and  almost  equal  ignorance  of  the  higher  sides  of 
human  nature.  Langton  was  the  champion  of  the 
Church  ;  among  the  secular  clergy  he  would  be 
reverenced  for  his  learning,  among  some,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  monks  as  the  supposed  champion  of 
their  liberties.  But  it  might  be  possible  to  create 
a  division  in  the  camp  ;  the  question,  then,  was, 
could  a  man  be  found  who  represented  as  much  as 

1  See  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  as  above.  I  presume  that  the 
Yorkshire  prebend,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  this  letter,  did  not 
necessitate  residence,  for  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  at  what  time 
in  his  life  Langton  could  have  been  in  that  diocese.  I  may  add  that 
this  explanation  was  suggested  to  me  by  Professor  Stubbs. 

2  I.  e.  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 
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Langton  did  the  idea  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Church,  who  was  equally  distinguished  for  his 
learning,  better  known,  if  possible,  in  the  country, 
and  whom  either  tradition  or  personal  feeling 
would  make  zealous  in  his  opposition  to  the  See 
of  Canterbury.  The  man  whom  John  selected  as 
his  champion  was  one  whose  character  and  history 
would  be  well  worthy,  on  its  own  account,  of  our 
study,  and  whose  relations  to  Langton  make  a 
slight  digression  here  not  inappropriate. 

The  old  Celtic  inhabitants  of  our  island  seem  to 
have  regarded  with  something  like  satisfaction  the 
first  conquest  of  their  old  enemies  by  the  Norman 
invader.  The  Brut  y  Tywysogion  concludes  with 
a  triumphant  announcement  of  the  defeat  of 
Harold.  But  the  Welsh  soon  found  that  they  not 
only  would  have  no  share  in  the  spoil,  but  that  if 
they  desired  to  live  as  a  nation,  they  must  be  on 
their  guard  against  Norman  as  much  as  against 
Englishmen.  The  small  space  into  which  they 
had  been  reduced  by  the  conquerors  of  Britain, 
and  the  mountainous  character  of  their  country, 
made  them  restless  and  eager  for  battle.  Their 
sympathies  with  some  of  the  early  rebellions 
against  William  I.  may  possibly  have  been  quick- 
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ened  by  the  presence  among  the  rebels  of  their  old 
kinsmen  the  Bretons  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  in 
every  insurrection,  wise  or  foolish,  aristocratic  or 
popular,  against  the  Norman  or  Angevin  kings,  the 
Welsh  were  always  to  be  found. 

Henry  II.  made  a  bold  appeal  to  their  imagina- 
tion by  discovering  the  bones  of  Arthur,  as  William 
of  Normandy  had  done  those  of  Gawain  ;  but  the 
Welsh  seem  to  have  believed  that  neither  Norman 
nor  Angevin  could  '  make  those  dry  bones  live.' 
As,  however,  culture  spread  both  in  England  and 
Wales,  many  of  the  abler  men  in  the  latter  country, 
whilst  losing  none  of  their  patriotic  love  of  inde- 
pendence, grew  weary  of  this  aimless  life  of  insur- 
rection. Under  these  circumstances,  the  impulses 
hitherto  wasted  began  to  show  themselves  in  a 
different  form.  The  political  independence  of 
Wales  being  obviously  weakened  instead  of 
strengthened  by  armed  insurrections,  there  still 
remained  possibilities  for  her  ecclesiastical  freedom. 
Such,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  the  strongest 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  Girauld  de  Barri,1  better 
known  to  the  world  as  Giraldus  Cambrensis.     Dis- 

1  The  whole  of  the  following  account  is  taken  from  Professor 
Brewer's  edition  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  De  Rebus  a  se  gestis. 
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tinguished  already  for  his  learning  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the 
Church  as  well  as  for  his  country,  he  considered 
that  the  assertion  of  the  power  of  the  former  must 
precede  any  movement  for  Welsh  independence. 
So  thoroughly,  indeed,  was  he  possessed  by  this 
idea,  that  when  appointed  archdeacon  of  the 
diocese  of  St.  David's,  he  was  ready  to  call  in  the 
help  of  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to 
support  him  in  enforcing  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  Yet  even  at  this  time  his  success  was 
due  rather  to  his  own  energy  and  courage  than  to 
any  external  assistance.  He  is  warned  that  archi- 
diaconal  power  had  never  before  been  asserted 
over  some  of  the  churches  which  were  nominally 
under  his  authority.  '  Because  previous  arch- 
deacons had  neglected  their  duty,'  he  answered, 
'  that  was  no  reason  that  he  should  do  so.'  He  is 
threatened  by  gentlemen  (generosi)  of  the  district, 
attacked  by  the  clergy  in  arms,  still  he  presses  on. 
The  King's  sheriff,  by  carrying  off  the  cattle  from 
the  priory,  violates  the  rights  of  the  Church  ; 
Giraldus  has  him  seized  and  publicly  beaten.  At 
last  an  accident  leads  to  the  discovery  of  the  real 
extent  of  his  claims.      The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
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disputes  his  entrance  into  a  church  on  the  ground 
that  it  lay  within  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph. 
Giraldus,  '  in  the  name  of  God  and  our  Lord  the 
Pope,  the  Archbishop,  and  the  King  of  England,' 
forbids  the  Bishop  to  interfere.  The  Bishop,  an 
old  college  friend  of  Giraldus,  thinks  that  he  sees  a 
way  of  ending  the  discussion  peaceably,  and  pro- 
duces the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury on  his  side.  With  an  eagerness  more  credit- 
able to  his  courage  than  his  logic,  Giraldus  at  once 
denies  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  over  the 
church.  The  Bishop  springs  from  his  horse  and  puts 
on  his  mitre.  The  Archdeacon  summons  from  the 
church  a  number  of  priests  with  stoles  and  crosses, 
and  after  a  vain  appeal  to  old  friendship  on  the 
part  of  the  Bishop,  and  an  attempt  to  pacify 
Giraldus  by  promising  not  to  punish  him  person- 
ally for  the  offence,  the  following  curious  scene 
takes  place. 

The  Bishop,  seeing  that  he  could  produce  no 
effect,  delivered  an  excommunication  against  the 
enemies  of  St.  Asaph.  The  Archdeacon  answered 
with  a  similar  sentence  against  the  infringers  of  the 
rights  of  St.  David,  and  then  suddenly  ordered  the 
peal  of  bells,  which  were  near,  to  be  rung  by  his 

I.  K 
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supporters.  Startled  at  the  unexpected  sound,  the 
Bishop  and  his  followers  took  to  flight ;  and  the 
villagers,  rushing  out,  pelted  them  as  they  retreated 
with  sticks  and  stones. 

The  first  step  was   now  taken  ;    but    Giraldus, 
wishing   to    know  his   ground   before   openly  de- 
claring war,  betook  himself  to  the  King.     Henry, 
still  smarting,   no  doubt,  from   the   defeat  which 
Becket's  death  had  brought  upon  him,  could  not 
but  relish  so  daring  a  defiance   of  Becket's   tri- 
umphant   successor,   and    he    received    Giraldus's 
story  with  roars  of  laughter.     This  feeling,  how- 
ever, was  but  short-lived  ;  for  when,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,   Giraldus  and  the  canons  of  St.  David 
attempted  to  follow  up  their  victory  by  claiming  a 
formal  recognition  of  the  independence  they  had 
asserted,   Henry  saw  the   wider   bearings   of  the 
question,   and  answered  that   he  would    not,  '  by 
giving  the  Welsh  an  archbishop,  raise  up  a  heap 
of  Wales  against  England.'     The  Council  at  which 
this  question  was  raised  broke  up  without  deciding 
it ;   but  in  the  following  year  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  died.     Giraldus  refused  to  be  nominated 
as  his  successor  unless  a  free  election  were  allowed. 
The  canons,  with  the  point  still  unsettled,  began 
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the  service  of  the  day.  The  people  outside,  sup- 
posing the  election  to  have  taken  place,  and  as- 
suming Giraldus  to  be  elected,  burst  into  loud 
shouts  of  applause.  Henry  heard  of  the  scene 
with  great  indignation,  and  in  spite  of  the  generous 
advice  of  Richard  of  Canterbury  to  accept  Giraldus, 
nominated  another  candidate,  and  threatened 
vengeance  on  the  too  popular  Archdeacon. 

At  last,  then,  Giraldus  had  his  will.  The  kins- 
man of  Prince  Rhesus  (as  he  gloried  to  call  him- 
self) was  face  to  face  with  the  King  of  England, 
the  champion  of  the  Church  with  the  persecutor  of 
St.  Thomas. 

But  Henry  was  grown  too  wise  to  make  a 
second  martyr  for  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  and 
he  tried  the  softer  method  of  flattery  to  turn  the 
sturdy  Welshman  from  his  purpose.  Finding  that 
this  was  unavailing,  he  sent  him  to  Ireland  with 
John,  where  Giraldus  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
Irish  prelates  by  his  denunciations  of  their  sluggish- 
ness in  their  work ;  so  that  the  Bishop  of  Ossory 
could  hardly  be  restrained  from  beating  him  pub- 
licly in  the  church.  John  offered  him  two  Irish 
bishoprics.  Giraldus  answered  roundly  that  if  he 
thought  John  had  desired  the  good  of  the  Church, 

k  2 
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he  might  have  accepted  them  ;  but  believing  him 
to  be  its  enemy,  he  would  not  take  them  from  him. 
On    his  return  to  Wales,   Archbishop   Baldwin 
cleverly  succeeded  in  turning  Giraldus's  energy  for 
a  time  into  another  direction,  by  setting  him  to 
preach  the   Crusade.      But   no   such    contrivances 
could  long  keep   Giraldus  from  his  purpose.      In 
1 198,  the  year  of  Innocent's    accession,  Giraldus 
had  again  been  nominated  to  the  see  of  St.  David's. 
Hubert,  who   had    now   succeeded  to   the  Archi- 
episcopal  Chair,  at  once  objected  to  his  nomination. 
Before  the  question  could  be  decided,  Richard  had 
been  killed  before  Chaluz.      John  seems  at   first 
to  have  been  not  unwilling  to    admit   the  claims 
of  his   old  acquaintance ;    but    Hubert,  with  that 
strange    unwisdom  which    so    often  concealed  his 
better  qualities,  persuaded  him  of  the  danger  of 
yielding   to    such    a    man.     Giraldus    appealed    to 
Rome,  and  from  that  time  to  the  time  at  which  we 
have  arrived,  the  cause  had  been  dragging  its  slow 
length  along  ;  delayed,  as  Giraldus  believed,  by  the 
bribes  of  John,   as  seems    more   probable  by  the 
intricate  character  of  the  arguments  involved. 

When,  then,  the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
appeared  as  the  representative  of  Pope  as  against 
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King,  John  bethought  himself  of  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's,  and  promised  to  withdraw  all  his 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  Giraldus,  if  the  latter 
would  continue  to  oppose  Langton,  as  he  had  done 
Hubert.  But  Giraldus  saw  in  the  new  Archbishop 
a  learned  Paris  scholar,  a  possible  champion  of  the 
Church ;  and,  above  all,  he  knew  King  John. 
Pleading,  therefore,  the  amount  of  work  necessary 
in  his  own  diocese,  he  withdrew  for  a  time  from 
the  contest. 

Irritated  at  this  second  failure,  John  proceeded 
to  fiercer  measures.  His  brother  Geoffrey  had 
fled  the  country  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  pay 
the  thirteenth  l  which  the  King  had  attempted  to 
levy.  John  seized  upon  the  lands  and  goods 
of  his  brother's  church.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  avarice  and 
luxury  of  special  prelates,  the  property  of  the 
Church  was  still  to  a  great  extent  the  property  of 
the  poor.  When,  then,  Innocent  answered  this  act 
of  sacrilege  by  laying  an  interdict  upon  the  diocese 
of    York,2   he   was   really  punishing   the   sufferers 

1  M.  Paris,  pp.  204,  205  ;  M.  of  Westminster,  p.  63  ;  Waverley 
Annals,  p.  259. 

2  See  especially  Wilkins's  Concilia,  vol.  i.  p.  529. 
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from  the  crime,  instead  of  the  criminal.  However 
much,  therefore,  John  might  have  irritated  his 
Northumbrian  subjects,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  to  draw  them  into  sym- 
pathy with  the  Pope. 

But  such  an  act  as  this  of  John's,  especially 
when  followed  by  the  cruel  persecution  of  Lang- 
ton's  own  father,1  and  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury, 
must  have  seemed  to  Langton  a  startling  proof 
of  the  justice  of  his  own  cause.  In  a  letter  to 
his  friends  in  England  written  from  Paris3  (to 
which  he  had  now  returned),  he  remarks  that 
some  oppressors  of  the  Church  have  been  clever 
enough  to  pretend  to  reverence  it  whilst  persecut- 
ing it.3  '  But  the  English  Church  has  so  miserably 
fallen  into  contempt  that  no  reverence  is  shown 
it,  since  it  is  freely  trampled  on  without  any 
reproof  to  the  offenders  ;  and  they  who  are  the 
ministers  of  this  wickedness  glory  even  more  in 
the  manifestation  of  these  injuries  than  in  the 
injuries  themselves,  as  if  they  were  attacking  not 
things  or  persons,  but  rather  the  good  name  and 

1  See  p.  i  of  Appendix  to  Langton. 

2  Bulseus,  Hist.  Univ.  Paris,  vol.  iii.  p.  42. 

3  British   Museum,    Cotton.   MSS.    Cleopatra,   E.    I,    fol.    134 ; 
Wilkins's  Concilia,  vol.  i.  pp.  520-522. 
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doctrine  of  the  Church.  Ye  know,  certainly,  that 
our  Lord,  the  King,  has  no  cause  whatever  against 
us,  who  from  our  youth  up  have  been  faithful 
to  him,  and  who  have  undertaken  the  rule  of  the 
Church  of  Canterbury  on  the  command  of  the 
Sub-Prior ;  nay,  since  this  tempest  has  arisen  by 
occasion  of  those  liberties  which  were  defended 
by  the  blood  of  that  glorious  martyr,  our  father, 
and  predecessor,  and  which  have  since  then  been 
specially  cared  for  as  a  satisfaction  for  his  death  ; 
not  we,  nay,  rather  he,  is  attacked  in  us  ;  nay,  the 
martyr  himself  seems  more  truly  to  be  exiled  than 
we,  since  the  exile  of  the  true  pastor  is  not 
specially  from  a  place  or  from  possessions  or  in- 
comes, but  from  that  flock  which  has  been  com- 
mitted to  him,  and  violently  separated  from  him. 
But  that  peculiar  flock  of  the  Blessed  Thomas, 
that  is,  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  is  cruelly  sepa- 
rated from  him,  so  that  the  Blessed  Thomas  has, 
no  doubt,  now  been  proscribed,  not  in  that  way 
in  which  he  was  when  alive,  but  conversely  ;  for 
then  he  was  driven  from  the  place  of  his  flock, 
now  the  flock  itself  is  lamentably  driven  from  its 
place.' 

As,  however,  the  evils  darkened  over  his  country, 
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and  the  interdict  had  now  been  just  laid  on  the 
country,  the  tenderness  of  old  times  both  for  his 
King  and  country  struggled  hard  with  his  feelings 
as  a  churchman,  and  he  attempted  to  appeal  to 
John's  better  nature.  The  following  letter  was 
written  probably  in  1208.1 

'To   my    Most    Serene    Master,   John,    by   the 
grace  of  God,  King  of  the  English.    Stephen,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  wishes  health  in  the  Lord^ 
and  that  he  may  abound  in  the  bowels  of  piety. 
That  kingdom  cannot  stand  long  whose  state  is 
not   strengthened    by   the   true    clemency   of   the 
King.     By  the  bounty  of  the  Redeemer's  mercy, 
though  our  merits  did  not   seem   to   demand    it, 
the  general  election  of  our  brothers  has  summoned 
our  person   to   the  chair  of  Canterbury,  and   al- 
though we  have  received  the  benefit  of  consecra- 
tion by  the   ministry  of  his  Apostolic    Holiness, 
the    Royal  wisdom,  as  perhaps  our  sins  have  re- 
quired,  has   not   consented    to   our   election,   and 
has  not  permitted  us  to  have  free  access  to  the 
Church  to  which  we  have  been  called.     Because 
of  the  repulse  which  we  have  received,  we  have 
promulgated    a   general   interdict    throughout    all 

1  Bubeus,  Hist.  Univ.  Paris,  vol.  iii.  p.  45. 
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the  territory  of  the  English  kingdom,  which  has 
Jasted  to  the  ruin  of  souls  over  which  your  royal 
jurisdiction  extends,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  your 
Majesty.  And  since  we  are  grieved  to  the  heart J 
at  the  continuation  of  such  ruin,  you,  who  ought 
to  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron,  ought  to  be  much  more 
bitterly  disturbed  at  this  interdict.  Since,  then, 
an  overflowing  piety  ought  to  encircle  your  king- 
dom, we  humbly  entreat  you  to  grant  us  a  tranquil 
entry,  and  we  will  relax  the  interdict,  to  the  praise 
of  God  and  the  glory  of  your  Majesty.' 

John  answers  by  denying  the  legality  of  Ste- 
phen's election  on  the  curious  ground  that  the 
saner  part  of  the  convent  had  not  consented  to  it. 

But  far  more  touching  and  interesting  is  Lang- 
ton's  letter  to  the  suffragans  of  Canterbury,2  which 
must  probably  have  slightly  preceded  the  one  last 
quoted.  After  speaking  of  his  own  inadequacy  for 
the  office,  and  the  dangers  incurred  by  a  neglectful 
shepherd,  he  warns  them  of  the  evils  that  are 
coming  on  the  kingdom  ;  and,  setting  forth  the 
opposition  which  John  had  offered  to  his  election, 

1  Visceraliter  doleamus. 

2  Cotton.  MSS.  Cleopatra,  E,  l.'j  Wilkins's  Concilia,  vol.  i. 
p.  518. 
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he  indulges  in  the  usual  parallel  to  Becket,  point- 
ing out  how  much  more  inexcusable  was  John's 
conduct  than  his  father's,  from  the  fact  that  in 
Alexander's  time  there  was  a  schism  in  the 
Church.  He  also  mention  a  curious  fact,  or,  at 
any  rate,  rumour,  that  Becket,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  controversy,  had  resigned  his  see  to  the 
Pope,  and  had  received  it  from  him  again  without 
any  monastic  election.  Then,  returning  to  the 
subject  from  which  he  started,  the  evils  which 
were  coming  on  the  kingdom,  he  exclaims  :  '  For, 
from  tender  years,  we  have  so  tenderly  loved  your 
kingdom  with  the  love  which  one  must  feel  for 
one's  native  land  {amove  natali),  that  by  sympathy 
we  have  ourselves  passed  through  the  fortunes 
of  the  kingdom,  whether  prosperous  or  adverse. 
Now,  too,  we  grieve  and  suffer  with  you  as  pro- 
foundly as  if  we  ourselves  were  partners  in  your 
guilt.  So  that  we  fear  lest  love  of  our  country 
should  make  us  in  some  degree  acceptors  of 
persons  ;  lest,  that  is,  we  should  behold  so  un- 
willingly the  sufferings  of  our  nation,  that  we 
should  not  fully  avenge  the  injuries  of  Holy 
Church.  Yet,  however  much  we  accept  the  per- 
sons of  men,  however  much  we  may  be  punished 
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in  your  sufferings,  it  will  at  last  be  necessary  that 
the  canonical  penalty  should  be  inflicted,  and  that 
it  should  be  increased  so  far  as  the  malice  of  the 
sinners  should  require.  This  penalty  we  adjure, 
entreat,  and  hope  that  you  will  avoid  by  quick 
penitence,  and  we  entreat  it  the  more  earnestly 
as  we  see  the  insupportable  evils  approaching 
nearer.  But  since  the  days  are  evil,  and  worse 
ones,  as  we  believe,  are  approaching,  we  affec- 
tionately desire  to  instruct  your  serenities,  so  that 
among  the  present  difficulties  ye  may  healthfully 
keep  to  the  path  of  truth. 

'  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  exhort  you  yet 
more  earnestly  that  none  of  you  become  the 
executor,  counsellor,  or  minister  of  malice  ;  for, 
according  even  to  human  laws,  the  servant  is 
not  bound  to  the  master  in  the  more  wicked 
acts  of  the  latter ;  how  much  less  ye,  who  profess 
liberty  of  heart  and  condition.' 

He  then  goes  on  to  prove  that  a  master  or 
king  who  remains  in  schism,  having  thereby 
violated  his  duty  to  his  master,  has  no  claim  on 
the  obedience  of  his  servants,  and  that  by  obeying 
him  they  become  traitors  to  the  master's  Master. 
But   again  his  old  anxiety  breaks  out.     '  Would/ 
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he  exclaims,  'that  our  beloved  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, which  in  time  past  seems  to  have  felt  the 
effect  of  this  justice,  may  by  a  quick  repentance 
prevent  the  same  judgment  from  being  repeated 
secretly  or  openly  in  the  time  now  near  at  hand. 
For  God  is  our  witness  that  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  feared  of  temporal  things,  than  that  loyalty 
to  our  Lord  the  King  should  not  be  preserved, 
on  account  of  this  matter,  in  the  time  of  need. 
Which,  because  we  desire  to  preserve  to  him, 
we  most  earnestly  wish  to  prevent  him  from 
deserting  the  faith  of  Christ  and  the  unity  of 
the  Church  ;  and,  therefore,  we  adjure  and  entreat 
you  in  the  Lord  Jesus  that  none  of  you  should 
in  any  way  presume  to  consent  to  the  present 
persecution,  since  the  consenters  and  the  actors 
are  subject  to  a  similar  punishment.  By  a  con- 
senter  one  understands  him  who  grants  counsel, 
or  patronage,  or  defence,  to  those  who  are  doing 
the  evil ;  nor  is  he  different  from  a  consenter 
who  rejoices  in  the  evil,  or  hides  evil  deeds,  when 
he  can  reasonably  hinder  them,  either  wholly  or 
partially.  And  who  of  you  is  there  who  cannot 
help  in  some  way  ?  For  they,  who  cannot  directly- 
oppose    the   Prince,    may   yet   healthfully   exhort 
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him,  and  bring  to  nought  the  counsels  of  malig- 
nant men,  and  diminish  the  evils  which  they 
cannot  entirely  annul  by  keeping  back  their 
friends,  dependents,  and  acquaintances,  from  con- 
senting to  iniquity.  And  ye,  my  dearest  sons, 
who  are  appointed  to  military  duties,  remember 
that  you  have  received  those  marks  of  office  from 
the  Church,  that  that  Church  may  be  defended  by 
your  swords ;  but  if  it  can  be  defended  by  a  less 
danger  than  a  contest  of  arms,  that  is,  by  faithful 
advice  and  zealous  warning,  it  is  right  that  each 
one  of  you  should  the  more  promptly  defend  it. 
We,  too,  on  the  other  hand,  are  prepared  with 
such  eager  care  to  defend  your  rights  that,  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  prevent  it,  none  of  them 
shall  perish.  For  it  is  not  true,  as  some  have 
falsely  suggested  to  you,  that  either  the  Church 
of  Canterbury  or  of  Rome  is  intending  to  take 
away  from  you  your  patronage  of  churches  or 
your  right  of  presentation.  Nay,  we  declare  this 
your  right,  in  the  face  of  the  Church  ;  nor  have 
Ave  received  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  us 
with  any  other  object  than  that  of  securing  faith- 
fully the  safety  of  our  Lord  the  King,  and  of  the 
kingdom.     This,  my  beloved  sons,  is  your  safety  ; 
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to  repent  of  any  disobedience  or  contumacy  to 
which  you  may  have  consented  against  God  and 
the  Holy  Church,  and  to  labour  that  others  may 
do  the  same.  But  if  your  labours  should  have 
been  in  vain,  yet  endure  faithfully,  securely,  and 
with  a  clear  conscience,  the  interdict,  or  whatever 
other  penalty  Holy  Church  may  have  decided 
on,  knowing  that  it  will  be  as  meritorious  for 
you  to  dispense,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  with  the 
divine  offices,  grieving  with  your  mother,  as  at  a 
fitting  time  to  take  part  in  them.  But  that  we 
may  not  seem  to  have  said  this  to  the  prejudice 
of  our  Lord  the  King,  or  of  His  crown,  let  us 
all  pray  to  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
He  would  either  crush  or  convert  all  the  enemies 
of  our  Lord  the  King  and  the  kingdom,  and  those 
who  desire  their  humiliation.  And,  especially, 
may  He  inspire  Him  with  those  inclinations  which 
should  be  most  suitable  for  Him  and  His  kingdom. 
And  let  him  so  dispose  of  us  for  the  safety  of 
our  soul,  and  the  honour  of  His  Church,  that 
our  priesthood  may  speedily  cease,  if  it  is  not  to 
profit  those  who  are  dependent  on  us.  And  for 
you,  we  entreat  that  you  would  obey  such  advice 
as  when  followed  out  may  bring  you  temporal 
safety  and  even  health.' 
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The    feeling   of  loyalty  which    is   struggling  in 
this    letter   with    churchmanship    and    patriotism, 
seems  to  have  been   gradually  weakened    by  the 
conduct   of  John.     The  vulgar   blustering  of  the 
King's   earlier   letters    covered  a  weakness   which 
showed  itself  on  the  first  appearance  of  real  danger. 
Innocent,    courteous    and    sometimes    even    affec- 
tionate, as   was   his   tone   in  this  correspondence, 
never  flinched  for   a   moment   from   his   purpose, 
and   already,   in    1207,  was  making  arrangements 
for  the  interdict.1     When  at  last  the  storm  broke, 
on  April  1,  i2o8,2John  attempted  to  compromise. 
He  would  restore  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  give 
back  the  property  of  the  Church,  admit  Langton 
as    Archbishop,    only   he    would    not    personally 
confer  on  him  the  insignia  of  his  office.3     Innocent, 
with   a   silent   contempt,  no  doubt,  for  the   petty 
spite  and  false  dignity  of  this  suggestion,  consented 
that  the  Bishops  of  Ely  and  London  should  relieve 
John  of  this  disagreeable  office.     In  order  to  make 
the  arrangements  necessary  to  carry  out  this  com- 
promise,   a   meeting   between    Langton    and    the 
King  was  unavoidable. 

1  Migne  Patrologia,  vol.  ccxv.  p.  1255. 

2  Knyghton's    Hist.    Anglise   Script,    (ed.    Twysden),    vol.  ii.  ; 
Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  vol.  xviii.  p.  54. 

'  Migne  Patrologia,  vol.  ccxv.  pp.  1406-1422. 
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At  first  John  offered  to  send  a  letter  of  safe- 
conduct,  which,  however,  Langton  was  not  to 
open.  To  this  both  Langton  and  his  colleagues, 
the  Bishops  of  London  and  Ely,  objected.1  This 
point  having  been  conceded,  as  it  seems,  John 
next  required  from  Langton,  as  a  condition  of  the 
safe-conduct,  that  he  should  take  the  same  oath 
to  the  King  that  his  predecessors  had  done. 
Simon  de  Langton,  the  brother  of  the  Archbishop, 
and  the  Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcester, 
were  to  use  their  influence  with  Langton  to  induce 
him  to  observe  the  rights  of  the  King,  '  saving  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  Church.' 2  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  offers  which  he  had  made,  John  seems 
subsequently  to  have  objected  to  the  words  '  com- 
plete restitution  of  the  goods  which  had  been 
taken  away.' 3  Langton's  suspicions  were  aroused, 
and  his  answer,  while  respectful  in  form,  evidently 
shows  a  waning  confidence  in  the  good  intentions 
of  John.4  'We  warn  your  Royal  Highness,'  he 
exclaims,  that  neither  our  conscience,  nor  the 
liberty   of  the  Church,  permits  us  to  relax  any- 

1  Cotton.  MSS.  Cleopatra,  E.  I.  fol.  143,  144. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Waverley  Annals,  pp.  262,  263. 

4  Cotton.  MSS.  Cleopatra,  E.  I.  (as  above). 
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thing  from  that  form  of  peace  which  we  lately 
spoke  of  at  Dover,  especially  since  it  was  con- 
ceived according  to  the  tenour  of  the  Apostolic 
mandate.  We  promise  in  good  faith,  that  while 
we  are  under  your  safe-conduct  in  England,  we 
will  not  contrive  any  evil  against  you  or  your 
kingdom,  saving  only,  in  every  case,  the  business 
of  the  Church  of  Canterbury  ;  and  if  you  wish 
to  send  any  of  your  friends  to  meet  us  at  With- 
sand  or  Gravesend,  we  will  willingly  make  the 
same  profession  in  their  presence.  But  that  any 
condition  should  be  imposed  on  the  safe-conduct 
in  your  letters  is  neither  necessary,  God  is  my 
witness,  for  you,  nor  convenient  or  honourable 
for  us ;  and  since  the  term  of  delay  which  you 
have  fixed  is  near  its  end,  we  exhort  and  advise 
you,  in  good  faith,  that  you  will  condescend  to 
write  quickly  your  answer  as  to  your  good  pleasure 
in  this  matter.  Besides  this,  may  it  please  your 
Royal  Serenity  that  duplicates  of  the  letters  of 
safe-conduct  may  be  made,  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  ships  and  ports.  May  your  Royal 
Majesty  fare  well  and  flourish  in  the  Lord.' 

The    negotiation   failed,    Langton    returned    to 

I.  L 
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Paris,   and  the  interdict  was    allowed    to  take   its 
course. 

The  horrors  of  this  ecclesiastical  persecution 
have  been  too  often  described  to  need  repetition  ; 
but  to  bring  the  circumstances  more  vividly  before 
our  readers,  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  following 
quotation  from  a  modern  champion  of  Innocent  III.1 
'  From  that  moment  all  spiritual  acts  must  cease  ;  all 
visible  intercourse  between  heaven  and  earth  was 
suspended,  and  the  Church  withdrawn  from  the 
kingdom,  or  rather  its  life  and  soul  were  withdrawn, 
while  the  body  remained.  As  an  ecclesiastical  act, 
the  features  which  most  struck  the  mind  of  the 
countrypeople  were,  that  the  daily  sacrifice  ceased, 
the  doors  of  the  churches  were  shut  against  them  ; 
that  the  dead  were  carried  outside  the  town  gates, 
and  buried  in  ditches  and  roadsides  without  prayer 
or  priest's  offices.  The  images  of  apostles  and 
saints  were  taken  down  or  veiled,  the  frequent 
tinkle  of  the  convent-bell  no  longer  told  the  serf 
at  the  plough  how  the  weary  day  was  passing, 
or  guided  the  traveller  through  the  forest  to  a 
shelter  for  the  night.     Religion,  wont  to  mix  with 

1  Life  of  Stephen  Langton  ;  Lives  of  the  English  Saints,  chap. 
ii.  p.  32. 
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and  hallow  each  hour  of  the  day,  each  action 
of  life,  was  totally  withdrawn.  The  state  of  the 
country  resembled  a  raid  of  the  Danes,  or  the 
days  of  old  Saxon  heathendom,  before  Augustine 
had  set  up  the  cross  at  Canterbury,  or  holy  men 
had  penetrated  the  forest  and  the  fen.' 

Distracted  between  their  loyalty  to  the  King 
and  the  Pope,  as  it  became  more  apparent  that 
no  justice  was  to  be  expected  from  either,  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  the  minds  of  Englishmen  should 
turn  to  the  man  who,  though  distinguished  as 
a  champion  of  orthodoxy,  was  yet  doing  his  best 
to  obtain  a  relaxation  l  of  that  state  of  things 
which  confused  the  consciences  of  honest  men, 
and  brought  nothing  but  misery  to  the  kingdom  of 
England. 

Many,  therefore,  even  of  those  of  whose  support 
John  had  felt  sure,  fled  to  Paris  2  to  seek  protec- 
tion and  friendship  from  Langton,  and  the  stories 
which  they  brought  with  them  were  not  of  a 
kind  to  increase  his  loyalty  to  the  King. 

Amongst  those  who  came  were  certain  Oxford 
students,  the  treatment  of  whom  by  John  must 

1  Migne  Patrologia,  vol.  ccxv.  pp.  1529,  1530. 

2  Bulseus,  Hist.  Univ.  Paris,  p.  47. 

L  2 
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have  suggested  to  Langton  dangerous  comparisons 
between  the  Kings  of  England  and  France.1  An 
undergraduate 2  had  accidentally  killed  a  woman 
at  Oxford.  Thereupon  the  mayor  had  seized  on 
several  others  unconnected  with  the  offence,  and 
had  imprisoned  them.  The  King,  on  hearing  of 
this,  had  ordered  the  innocent  students  to  be  hung 
on  the  spot,  '  in  contempt,'  adds  the  chronicler,  '  of 
ecclesiastical  liberty.' 

At  the  same  time,  Hugh,  Archdeacon  of  Wells, 
having  been  elected  by  the  King's  own  influence  3 
to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  came  to  Paris  to  receive 
his  consecration  from  Langton.4  John  thereupon 
seized  his  lands.  Less  fortunate  still  was  Geoffrey, 
the  Archdeacon  of  Westminster,  who,  for  saying 
that  no  licensed  clergyman  should  serve  the  King 
when  excommunicated,  was  crushed  to  death  by 
a  leaden  collar  round  his  neck.5 

While   such  stories  of  the  doings  of  the  King 

1  As  to  Philip's  conduct  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  to 
those  mentioned  below,  see  pp.  103- no. 

2  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  227  ;  Bulceus,  Hist.  Univ. 
Paris,  p.  47. 

3  Ibid.,  as  above. 

4  Bulseus,  Hist.  Univ.  Paris,  vol.  iii.  p.  47. 

6  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  229  ;  Buloeus,  Hist.  Univ. 
Paris,  vol.  iii.  p.  47. 
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of  England  were  being  poured  into  his  ears,  Lang- 
ton  was  receiving  the  highest  honour  from  the 
University  of  Paris.  All  the  best  evidence  at  least 
seems  to  be  in  favour  of  Langton's  having  been 
Chancellor  of  the  Paris  University  in  1209. 
This  position  had  been  hitherto  no  sinecure.  The 
power  of  the  Chancellor  representing,  by  its  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  Paris,  rather  eccle- 
siastical influence  than  academical  independence, 
was  jealously  watched  by  the  scholars  of  the 
University,  and  both  in  1208  l  and  1210,2  the  then 
Chancellor  excited  great  bitterness  among  the 
students,  by  the  exaction  of  certain  fees  which 
the    latter   deemed    illegal.     It    is,  therefore,  sug- 

1  Bulaeus,  vol.  iii.  p.  42  ;  Hemeroeus  de  Accad.  Paris,  p.  39. 
Trithemius  (Fabricius,  Bib.  Eccl.,  p.  105),  speaks  of  him  as  '  Gym- 
nasii  Parisiensis  decus  et  Rector  J  without  mentioning  a  date.  The 
Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France  (vol.  xviii.  p.  50)  describes  him  as 
'  Cancellarius,'  but  mentions  no  date,  and  in  p.  55  makes  the 
almost  incredible  statement  that  Langton  spent  this  time  from  1207- 
1213,  '  surtout  dans  le  monastaire  de  Pontigny,  oil  des  pieux  exer- 
cices  et  des  travaux  litteraires  occupaient  ses  loisirs. '  Trustworthy 
as  this  history  generally  is,  this  assertion  is  so  entirely  contradicted 
by  every  other  evidence  that  I  cannot  accept  it  even  on  such  au- 
thority. Bale  (Script.  Maj.  Brit.  Cat.  p.  273)  also  calls  him  Can- 
cellarius.    Cave  (Hist.  Lit.,  p.  703)  uses  the  same  name. 

2  Bulseus,  p.  44;  Hemerseus  (p.  78).  As  to  a  later  struggle 
between  the  Church  and  University  about  the  election  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, see  Hemeraeus,  p.  79 ;  Bulaeus,  p.  59. 
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gestive  of  Langton's  usual  judgment  that  we  know 
nothing  of  the  details  of  his  Chancellorship.  It 
is,  perhaps,  however,  significant  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  preceding  Langton's  election  the 
scholars  of  the  University  elected  eight  of  their 
members  to  carry  out  two  reforms,  first,  the 
restoration  of  greater  simplicity  of  life  and  strict- 
ness of  morals ;  second,  the  restriction  of  a 
more  orthodox  and  systematic  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.1 

In  the  meantime,  affairs  both  in  England  and 
France  were  preparing  the  way  for  Langton's 
leadership  in  the  former  country.  I  have  men- 
tioned already  some  of  the  cruelties  which  were 
specially  directed  against  the  clergy.  The  citizens 
of  London  had  received  injuries  equally  irritating  ; 
for  in  this  very  year  1209  John  had  removed  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  from  London  to  Northampton, 
'  from  hatred  to  the  Londoners,' 2  while  the  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  must  have  given  a  serious 
blow  to  trade.  That  this  persecution  was  more 
successful  than  the  wild  popular  outburst  that 
opened  the  reign  of  Richard  is  clear  from  the 
account  given  by  a  contemporary  chronicler,  who 

1  Bulreus,  vol.  iii.  p.  45.  2  M.  Paris,  p.  227. 
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illustrates  the  impartiality  of  John's  oppressions 
by  a  picture  of  the  Cistercians  and  the  Jews 
begging  their  bread  in  rivalry.1  But  the  most 
cruel,  the  most  unforgivable  blows,  were  those 
inflicted  on  the  nobility.  Already,  as  we  hinted 
in  the  last  chapter,  John's  hesitation  in  the  defence 
of  Normandy  had  been  weakening  the  loyalty 
of  the  barons.  To  them  it  seemed  that  John  was 
recklessly  sacrificing  their  country  by  his  cowardice 
and  indolence,  and  as  early  as  1206  the  gallant  and 
unfortunate  Bertrand  de  Born  had  taunted  Savari  de 
Mauleon  and  his  fellow  crusaders  with  submitting  to 
so  unworthy  a  successor  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.2 
Perhaps  it  was  the  consciousness  of  this  feeling 
in  the  barons  that  drove  John  to  insults  which 
no  men  worthy  of  the  name  could  forget  or  for- 
give.3 When,  then,  in  1208  or  1209,  John  was 
already  threatened  with  a  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation, it  was  natural  that  he  should  seize  upon  every 
means  of  securing  the  fidelity  of  subjects  who  both 
hated  and  despised  him.  He  therefore  demanded 
from    them    their   children    as   hostages    for    their 

1  Johannes  de  Oxeneden,  p.   126  ;  see  also  Roger  of  Wendover 
vol.  Hi.  p.  231  ;  Waverley  Annals,  p.  264. 

2  Wright's  Political  Songs  from  John  to  Edward  II.,  p.  163. 
See  esp.  M.  of  Westminster,  pp.  65  and  69. 
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loyalty.  Unready  at  present  for  any  successful 
insurrection,  and  hardly  knowing  their  own  strength, 
most  of  the  barons  complied.  But  a  story  which 
there  seems  no  reason  to  discredit  indicates  that 
as  the  connection  with  Normandy  was  drawing 
to  a  close  the  sympathy  with  Norman  feeling, 
in  one  respect  at  least,  became  more  bitterly 
marked. 

Matilda  de  Brause  indignantly  refused  to  give 
up  her  children  to  John  '  because  he  had  basely 
killed  his  own  nephew  Arthur,  whom  he  ought 
to  have  honourably  guarded.'  The  bitterness  of 
the  sarcasm  was  seen  by  the  effect  which  it 
produced  on  John,  for  the  audacious  lady  was 
seized  and  starved  to  death.1 

But  while  the  sympathy  of  the  nobles  for  the 
King  was  growing  weaker,  the  events  which  were 
taking  place  in  France  can  hardly  have  tended 
to  strengthen  their  devotion  to  the  Pope.  Except 
in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  wars  in  Palestine,  one 
finds  little  trace  in  the  nobles  of  England  and 
Normandy,    as   a   body,    of    that   rabid    zeal    for 

1  As  to  Matilda's  speech  and  John's  indignation,  see  Roger  of 
Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  224 ;  as  to  her  death,  see  Waverley  Annals 
p.  265. 
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orthodoxy  which  seems  to  have  possessed  so  many 
of  the  French  aristocracy ;  and  when  the  Pope 
began  to  turn  away  his  sympathies,  in  the  Norman 
war,  from  John  to  Philip,  he  could  hope  for  little 
sympathy  from  the  English  nobles,  for  the  war 
which  he  had  produced  in  the  south  of  France. 
For  in  the  same  year  l  in  which  the  interdict  was 
laid  upon  England  the  death  of  Peter  de  Castro 
Novo  had  caused  the  outburst  of  the  long- 
threatened  vengeance  on  the  subjects  of  the  Count 
of  Toulouse.  The  circumstances,  as  far  as  we 
can  gather  them,  of  that  murder,2  might  have 
justified  the  Papal  vengeance  against  Raymond 
himself,  but  the  course  which  Innocent  actually 
took  was  as  little  consistent  with  justice  as  with 
humanity.  Raymond,  in  expiation  of  his  crime, 
was  compelled  to  join  in  a  crusade  against  his 
innocent  subjects.3  Yet  one  can  hardly  refuse  to 
yield  a  shuddering  admiration  to  the  energy  of 
the  Pope  who,  while  in  the  very  act  of  defending 
his    own    kingdom    against    the    unexpected    in- 

1  Bulseus,  Hist.  Univ.  Paris,  vol.  iii.  p.  45.  The  author,  how- 
ever, of  the  History  of  the  Albigenses  calls  it  '  sacrum  bellum  sus- 
ceptum  in  anno  1209.' 

2  See  esp.  Raynaldi,  Ann.  Eccl.,  p.  208. 

3  See  esp.  Hist.  Alb.,  chap.  iv.  p.  568. 
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vasion  of  his  former  protege,  Otho,1  could  yet 
keep  up  an  unflagging  interest  in  the  wars 
of  another  country.  Of  the  spirit  and  method 
of  that  war  the  following  will  be  a  sufficient 
specimen.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy2  and  others 
are  marching  against  the  city  of  Baeterrse. 
To  the  surprise,  apparently,  of  the  writer  of 
the  following  description,  patriotism  had  not 
wholly  been  extinguished  in  the  minds  of  the 
orthodox  citizens,  and  their  first  determination 
was  to  join  '  with  the  very  heretics  against  the 
crusaders  in  defence  of  their  city.'  As,  however, 
the  army  drew  near,  orthodoxy  and  cowardice 
seem  to  have  got  the  upper  hand ;  and  some 
of  the  fortresses  were  almost  immediately  sur- 
rendered. The  rest  of  the  story  I  give  in  the  words 
of  Innocent's  correspondent.  '  But  on  the  morrow, 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Magdalene,  in  whose  church 
the  citizens  of  Baeterrae  had  recently  killed  their 
master  treacherously,  the  town  was  besieged  in 
the  morning,  and,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  so 
fortified,  both  by  the.  nature  of  the  place  and 
by  the  men  and  provisions  which  were  in  it,  that 

1  See  esp.  Raynaldi,  Ann.  Eccl,  pp.  185,  186. 

2  Migne,  Patrologia,  vol.  ccxvi.  pp.  138-140. 
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it  would  be  able  to  endure  the  attack  of  an 
army  of  any  size  for  a  long  time.  But,  since 
there  is  no  courage  or  counsel  against  God,  whilst 
a  conference  was  going  on  with  the  barons  about 
the  liberation  of  those  in  that  city  who  were  con- 
sidered Catholics,  some  buffoons  and  other  vile 
and  unarmed  persons,  without  waiting  for  the 
orders  of  the  princes,  made  an  attack  upon  the 
city,  and,  to  the  wonder  of  our  men,  with  a  cry 
of  "To  arms!  to  arms!"  which  lasted  for  about  two 
or  three  hours  ;  ditches  and  walls  were  scaled,  and 
the  city  of  Bseterrae  was  taken  ;  and  then  our  men, 
not  sparing  rank,  sex,  or  age,  put  to  the  sword 
about  twenty  thousand  people  ;  and  when  a  great 
destruction  of  the  enemy  had  been  made,  the 
whole  city  was  plundered  and  burned,  the  divine 
vengeance  raging  wonderfully  against  it.  When, 
then,  the  rumour  of  this  so  great  miracle  had  been 
spread  abroad,  they  were  all  so  terrified  that  they 
fled  to  the  mountainous  and  Inaccessible  places 
between  the  city  of  Baeterras  and  Carcassone, 
leaving  the  tents  of  the  nobles  filled  with  more 
than  a  hundred  vessels  for  food  {cibariis),  and 
other  furniture  which  they  had  been  unable  to 
carry  off  in  their  flight.' 
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When  we  consider  that  the  invaders  who  were 
guided  by  such  '  miracles '  as  these  to  the  con- 
quest of  Narbonne  and  Languedoc,  were  at  the 
same  time  destroying  the  independence  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  that  Aquitaine l  which  must  have 
contained  so  many  kinsmen  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
nobility,  was  filled  with  the  heretics  on  whom  the 
vengeance  of  the  Church  was  descending ;  we 
may  judge  what  amount  of  sympathy  that  nobility 
must  have  felt  for  the  Pope  who  had  sent  forth 
these  crusaders  to  their  task.  Accordingly,  with 
all  their  hatred  for  John,  they  were  eager  to  show 
their  contempt  for  the  interdict  by  communicating 
with  him  in  spite  of  it.2 

That  this  feeling,  however,  did  not  hinder  the 
growing  desire  for  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of 
John  was  soon  proved.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  somewhat  confused  dates  of  the  English  chro- 
niclers, there  seem  to  have  been  several  attempts 
during  these  years  on  the  part  both  of  Cardinal 
Pandulf  and  of  Langton  to  make  peace  ;  but  the 
brutality  and  dishonesty  of  John  brought  the 
nogotiations  on  each  occasion  to  a  premature  end. 

1  Bulaeus,  Hist.  Univ.  Paris,  vol.  iii.  p.  48. 

2  M.  of  Westminster,  p.  67. 
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In  1209'  John  answered  the  demands  of  Pandulf 
by  threatening  to  hang  Langton,  and  by  actually 
hanging  several  of  the  clergy.  In  1210,2  John, 
frightened  perhaps  by  the  growing  restlessness 
of  his  people,  made  some  proposal  for  a  meeting 
with  Langton,  but,  as  none  of  the  nobles  who 
by  John's  account  had  invited  the  Archbishop, 
came  to  Dover,  Langton  refused  to  trust  himself 
to  John's  tender  mercies.  Again,  in  121 1,3  a 
similar  attempt  at  reconciliation  failed,  from  John's 
refusal  to  compensate  the  monks  for  their  losses. 

At  last,  however,  the  cup  seemed  to  be  full. 
In  121 1  or  1212,4  Innocent  excommunicated 
John,  and  formally  freed  his  subjects  from  their 
allegiance.  The  Welsh,  always  ready  for  insur- 
rection, at  once  sprang  to  arms ; 5  and,  while 
hastening  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  John  was 
informed  that  Eustace  de  Vesci  and  Robert  Fitz- 
Walter  were  organising  an  insurrection  in  Eng- 
land. John  at  once  returned  ;  the  two  intended 
leaders    fled    from    the   country ;    and    the    other 


1  Chronicon  de  Lanercost,  p.  5  ;  Annales  de  Dunstaplia. 

2  Waverley  Annals,  p.  264. 

3  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  235. 

4  See  esp.  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  235. 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  238,  239. 
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barons  once  more  were  compelled  to  give  hostages 
for  their  loyalty.  Scarcely  could  John  have  re- 
covered from  the  fear  of  this  danger,  when  he 
heard  that  Philip  of  France  had  been  urged  by 
the  Pope  to  undertake  a  crusade  against  him. 

Before  condemning  Langton  for  his  share  in 
this  proposal,  one  must  remember  the  position  in 
which  he  was  placed.  Educated  to  so  large  an 
extent  in  France,  accustomed  to  consider  Philip 
Augustus  as  the  patron  of  the  Church  and  of 
learning,  he  had  gradually  come  to  believe  that 
John  was  the  enemy,  not  only  of  the  Church,  but 
of  England.  That  the  laws  of  the  country  which 
he  governed  had  been  continually  violated  by  the 
latter  prince,  he  knew  well ;  he  had  been,  as  we  have 
already  said,  surrounded  by  the  victims  of  John's 
fiendish  cruelties,  and  he  would  have  heard  little 
from  his  clerical  friends  of  any  possibilities  of  in- 
ternal insurrection,  and  he  had  seen  the  failure  of 
the  only  one  yet  attempted  ;  he  had  interfered 
more  than  once  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  the  in- 
terdict ;  long  enough,  he  might  think,  had  the 
innocent  now  suffered  for  the  guilty  ;  in  the  name 
of  the  freedom  of  England  and  of  the  Church,  let 
the  tyrant  be  at  any  cost  suppressed.     '  Going  to 
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Rome,'  says  the  chronicler,1  '  they  (Langton  and 
the  Bishops  of  London  and  Ely)  made1  known  to 
our  Lord  the  Pope  the  various  rebellions  and 
enormities  of  which  John,  the  King  of  the  English, 
had  been  guilty  from  the  time  of  the  interdict 
till  the  present  day,  by  insatiably  making  heavy 
his  hands  with  savageness  and  cruelty  against 
God  and  Holy  Church.  Wherefore,  they  humbly 
prayed  him  that  he  would  condescend  to  look 
with  pity  upon,  and  help  the  English  Church  now, 
as  it  were,  at  the  last  gasp.' 

But  while  Langton  and  his  fellow  bishops  were 
on  their  way  back  to  France  to  rouse  Philip  to  the 
crusade2  against  John,  Pandulph,  by  Innocent's  per- 
mission, was  starting  for  England  for  a  last  at- 
tempt to  obtain  John's  submission.  John,  on  the 
first  news  of  the  intended  invasion,  had  been 
seized  with  a  fit  of  half-insane  courage  and  vigour.3 
Ships  were  to  be  summoned  to  all  the  ports  of 
England ;  the  Vice-Comites  were  to  order  the 
barons  to  raise  soldiers  ;  no  one  who  could  bear 
arms  was  to  remain  behind  under  pain  of  perpetual 

1  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iiL  p.  241. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  243. 

8  The  whole  of  this  account  is  taken  from  Roger  of  Wendover, 
vol.  iii.  p.  244 ;  but  see  also  Annales  de  Dunstaplia. 
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slavery ;  those  who  had  no  land,  but  were  yet 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  to  come  to  receive 
the  pay  of  the  King.  So  many  answered  to  this 
appeal  that  when  they  assembled  on  Barham 
Down,  the  Vice-Comites  were  obliged  to  send 
some  back  for  want  of  food  for  so  great  a  number. 
The  chronicler  significantly  adds  that,  if  among 
these  men  l  '  there  had  been  one  heart  and  one 
mind  towards  the  King  of  England  and  the  de- 
fence of  their  country,  there  would  not  have  been 
a  Prince  under  heaven  against  whom  they  could 
not  have  defended  the  kingdom  of  England.'  That 
unanimity,  however,  of  heart  and  mind  were  want- 
ing ;  for  when  Pandulph  met  John  he  was  able 
to  tell  him  that  the  King  of  France  boasted,2  '  that 
he  had  promises  of  fidelity  and  subjection  from 
nearly  all  the  magnates  of  England/ 

The  usual  reaction  immediately  came  upon 
John.  The  well-known  prophecy  of  Peter  of 
Pontefract  flashed  upon  his  mind.  His  wrongs 
to  the  nobles,  and  their  recent  attempt  at  revolt, 
his  cruelties  towards  the  clergy  and  the  monks, 
his  insults  to  the  citizens  of  London,  his  reckless 
and  illegal  taxation,  must  all  have  come  back  to 

1  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  246.  2  Ibid. 
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his  memory  to  remind  him  in  how  different  a 
position  he  stood  from  that  in  which  nearly  twenty 
years  before  he  had  defied  the  impotent  threats 
of  Celestine.  Then  he  was  the  champion  of  the 
liberties  of  England,  with  a  united  people  at  his 
back.  Now  there  was  scarcely  an  honourable 
man  left  in  the  country  whom  he  could  call  his 
friend.  The  humiliating  close  of  this  episode  is 
well  known.  John  surrendered  his  crown  and  king- 
dom to  Pandulf,  and  received  it  back  as  a  fief  from 
the  Pope  of  Rome. 


I.  M 
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CHAPTER    III. 
langton's  work  from  i  2 13 — 1 2 16. 

'  Hitherto,'  says  Archbishop  Parker,  in  speaking 
of  the  stage  of  Langton's  life  at  which  we  are  now 
arrived,  '  I  have  spoken  of  Langton  as  an  ambitious 
man : l  I  have  now  to  speak  of  him  as  a  lover  of  his 
country,  and  yet  the  same  man.'    That  this  remark 
is  unjust,  I  trust  that  I  have  shown;  but  that  a 
change  was  coming  over  Langton's  mind  and  feel- 
ings we  cannot  deny ;    and  it  is  most  important 
that  we   should  study  that  change.     It  will  have 
seemed  perhaps  to  many  of  my  readers  that  I  have 
given  undue  prominence   in    the    last    chapter   to 
events  which  may  not  seem  strictly  connected  with 
Langton's  life.     In  this,  however,  I  had  an  object. 
Little  as  one  can  gather  of  the  details  of  Langton's 
early  life,  one  can  gain,  I  think,  a  very  clear  idea 
of  the  influences  which  were  at  work  in  forming  his 
character  and  directing  his  views  of  events.    Among 

1  Historia  de  Antiquitate  Britannicae  Ecclesiae. 
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these,  by  far  the  most  prominent  and  powerful  had 
hitherto  been  the  character  and  policy  of  Innocent 
III.     No  man   could  have   come  in  contact  with 
that  wonderful  man  without  being  influenced  by 
him  ;  to  an  old  fellow-student,  able  to  appreciate 
his  learning,  and   in  sympathy  with  many  of  his 
objects,  and  naturally  inclined  rather  to  follow  than 
lead,    that   influence   was    irresistible.      Nor,   too, 
could    Langton     fail   to   be    affected,   though  less 
powerfully,  by  the  great  struggle  which  was  going 
on  in  France.     There  domestic  morality  and  ortho- 
doxy seemed  combined  on  the  side  of  the  Pope- 
dom ;  and  in  Paris,  at  least,  the  King  appeared  as 
the  champion  of  learning  and  the  friend    of  the 
Church,   contrasting   thereby  very  markedly  with 
the  persecutor  of  monks  and  students  who  ruled  in 
England.    From  the  darker  sides  of  the  Albigenses' 
war,    Langton's    attention   would    have   been    dis- 
tracted by  his  interest  in  English  affairs  ;  and  he 
would  have  been  tempted  rather  to  draw  parallels 
between  the  murderer  of  Peter  de    Castro    Novo 
and  the  persecutor  of  the  Canterbury  monks  than 
to    have     observed    minutely   the    cruelties    and 
treacheries  of  Simon  de  Montfort's  followers.     But 
from    this   somewhat    passive    though    interested 

M    2 
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observation  of  surrounding  affairs,  he  was  now  to 
be  startled  into  action.  He  was  to  be  forced  to  v 
judge  and  act  for  himself  in  his  own  country,  to 
see  around  him  the  signs  not  only  of  John's 
tyranny  but  of  Innocent's  ignorance,  and  slowly 
but  steadily  to  advance  to  that  position  as  the 
champion  of  English  freedom  in  which  we  most 
delight  to  see  him. 

Yet  he  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
and  his  return  in  12 13  to  England  must  have  been 
received  with  very  mixed  feelings  by  the  bulk  of 
the  English  nation.  To  some  he  must  have  ap- 
peared as  the  embodiment  of  that  principle  of  sub- 
jection to  the  Roman  See  which  had  just  been 
enforced  so  degradingly  on  John.  Nor  can  the 
zeal  for  Philip's  crusade  against  England  have 
pleased  more  than  a  few  of  the  barons.  To  the 
clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  have  seemed  to 
bring  some  hope  of  relief,  but  what,  and  how 
much,  seemed  very  uncertain.  The  money  due  to 
Langton  himself  seemed  secure ;  Pandulf,  too,  had 
left  England  loaded  with  large  sums  of  money;1 

1  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  256 ;  Pierre  de  Langtoft 
(Wright's  Chronicles  of  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
vol.  ii.  p.  129). 
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but  were  the  plundered  clergy  and  monks  so 
certain  of  having  their  claims  respected  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  had  seen  Langton  at  Paris, 
or  corresponded  with  him  in  his  exile,  must  have 
known  his  sympathy  for  his  country,  and  his 
efforts  to  soften  the  interdict.  Above  all,  the 
barons  had  a  proof  of  his  sympathy  with  their  cause 
in  the  clause  of  the  agreement  between  him  and 
John,  in  which  Robert  Fitz-Walter  and  Eustace  de 
Vesci  were  allowed  to  return  to  England,  and  to 
receive  full  pardon  for  their  offences.1  In  what 
part  of  the  people  the  suspicion  of  Langton  was 
most  rife,  we  cannot  tell,  but  a  curious  incident 
proved  the  existence  of  some  prejudice  against 
him.  Almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
England,  but  apparently  before  the  interdict  was 
fully  relaxed,  Langton  was  preaching  on  the  text 2 
1  My  heart  has  hoped  in  God,  and  I  was  helped, 
and  my  flesh  has  rejoiced  on  him,'  when  a  voice  in 
the  church  cried  out,  '  Thou  liest ;  thy  heart  has 
never  hoped  in  God,  nor  has  thy  flesh  rejoiced  in 
Him.' 

But  whatever  side  of  popular  feeling  may  have 

1  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  249. 

2  Ann.  Wav.  (Ann.  Monast.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  276,  277). 
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been  represented  by  this  exclamation,  there  must 
have  been  some  satisfaction  to  all  parties  in  one 
clause  of  the  agreement  which  Langton  exacted 
from  John  that  he  would  restore  the  laws  of  King 
Edward,  and  give  back  to  every  man  his  own.1  I 
have  already  remarked  in  an  earlier  chapter  on 
the  extreme  vagueness  of  this  phrase,  and  perhaps 
the  effect  of  this  vagueness  was  never  more  mani- 
fest than  now,  when  it  was  about  to  give  place  to 
clearer  and  safer  watchwords.  Innocent  had  evi- 
dently heard  of  the  cry,  and  it  must  have  con- 
nected itself  in  his  mind  with  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  most  Romanizing  sovereigns  who  had  ever 
sat  on  the  English  throne.  So  eager  was  he  to  en- 
courage the  feeling,  that  in  1209,2  he  had  offered 
absolution  to  all  who  would  worship  at  the  tomb  of 
the  Confessor.  If  it  ever  occurred  to  him  that 
this  was  connected  with  a  desire  for  popular  liberty, 
that  too  was  surely  harmless  when  claimed  from  a 
rebel  against  the  Papal  power.  But  to  the  English 
people  this  demand  meant  something  far  different. 
To  them  Edward  was  not  the  Roman  saint,  but 
the  last  English  sovereign  of  undisputed  right,  and 

1  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  260. 

2  Wilkins's  Concilia,  vol.  i.  p.  530. 
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the  laws  of  King  Edward  meant  not  any  particular 
laws  which  he  or  his  Witan  had  passed,  but  the 
state  of  law  and  freedom  which  had  prevailed 
before  the  Norman  invader  came.  Nor  was  the 
other  clause  in  the  agreement  with  Langton,  which 
exacted  that  John  should  defend  the  liberties  of 
the  Church,  less  likely  to  increase  Innocent's 
delusion.  This  he  must  have  taken  at  all  events 
as  securing  the  Papal  authority.  Had  he  not 
asserted  the  liberties  of  the  Church  in  supporting 
the  choice  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury  against  the 
suffragans.  Surely  this  was  an  explanation,  if 
explanation  were  needed,  of  the  allusion  to  Edward 
the  Confessor.  But  to  Langton  and  the  English 
Churchmen,  the  English  Church  and  its  liberties 
meant  something  far  different  from  anything  of 
which  a  Pope  of  Rome  could  conceive,  and  what 
that  someming  was,  Innocent  was  soon  to  find  to 
his  cost.  John's  view  of  the  English  Church  and 
its  liberties  seems  to  have  been  far  meaner  than 
Innocent's ;  and  he  evidently  expected  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money  to  Langton  l  to  draw  the 
Archbishop  to  his  side.2     In  an  evil   moment  for 

1  Ryirer,  Foedera,  vol.  i.  pp.  187,  188. 

2  See  Hurter,  Geschichte  Innocenz  III.  vol.  ii.  p.  604. 
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himself,  he  further  directed  that  each  of  the  barons 
should  appoint  four  men  1  to  consider  at  St.  Alban's 
the  question  of  the  compensation  due  to  the  men 
whom  John  had  plundered.  At  the  same  time,  he 
summoned  to  his  standard  all  who  would  follow 
him  against  Philip  of  France.  The  barons  in- 
dignantly refused  to  follow  him,  and  John  started 
nearly  alone ;  but  finding  himself  unsupported, 
returned  when  he  had  reached  Guernsey.2  He 
returned  to  find  that  the  barons  had  complied  with 
his  other  request  by  meeting  at  St.  Alban's.  They 
had  not,  however,  confined  themselves  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  restitution  of  Church  property,  but 
had  made  a  general  attack  on  John's  system  of 
government  and  the  corruptions  of  his  judges.3 
Furious  alike  at  the  desertion  of  his  cause,  and 
their  criticisms  on  his  government,  John  tried  to 
raise  an  army  to  march  against  the  barons.  It 
was  now  that  he  for  the  first  time  caught  a  hint  of 
the  real  character  of  the  man  whom  he  had  tried 
to  cajole.  Langton  opposed  himself  :o  John's 
purposes,  and  reminded  him  that  by  the  oath 
which  he  had  recently  taken  he  was  bound  not  to 

1  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  258. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  260,  261.  8  Ibid.,  p.  262. 
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declare  war  on  any  of  his  barons  without  the 
consent  of  the  Council.1  John  was  startled  at 
hearing  this  remark  from  one  whom  he  had 
thought  a  mere  ecclesiastic,  and  he  indignantly 
ordered  him  not  to  meddle  with  lay  affairs. 
Langton  answered  by  threatening  to  excommuni- 
cate any  one  who  followed  John.  It  was  clear 
now  to  all  who  knew  the  characters  of  John  and 
the  leading  barons  that  an  outbreak  was  imminent. 
Langton,  on  his  part,  had  become  fully  conscious 
that  John  must  be  bound  by  something  stronger 
than  a  mere  vague  promise  like  that  which  had 
hitherto  been  deemed  sufficient ;  and  while  John, 
trusting  partly  to  the  help  of  his  nephew  Otho  and 
to  his  Flemish  mercenaries,  and  partly  (strangest 
of  all  in  a  vassal  of  the  Church  !)  to  Raymond  of 
Toulouse,2  was  setting  out  to  invade  Poitou, 
Langton  was  determining  on  a  step  which  was  to 
colour  the  whole  of  English  history. 

Hitherto,  direct  constitutional  struggles,  as  we 
understand  them,  had  been  unknown  in  England. 
Different  rulers  had  been  driven  out  in  early 
English  times  for  tyranny  and  illegal  oppressions, 

1  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  262. 

2  Rymer,  Fcedera,  vol.  i.  p.  175. 
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but  the  struggles  against  them  had  been  confined 
to  general  questions,  and  do  not  seem  to  have 
resulted  in  any  further  limitations  to  the  royal 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  a  plentiful  crop  of 
laws,  some  good,  some  bad,  had  grown  up  in 
England,  connecting  themselves  with  the  names  of 
kings,  and  not,  as  a  rule,  imposing  limits  on  their 
power.  But  in  the  earliest  times  such  limits  had 
not  generally  been  needed.  The  local  institutions 
of  the  country  and  the  tradition  of  law  had  been 
check  enough  on  any  arbitrary  exercise  of  power. 
Even  when  Cnut  had  gathered  round  him  the  new 
institution  of  Thanes,  the  latter  seem  to  have  fallen 
on  the  whole  into  the  general  arrangement  of 
government.  But  with  William  of  Normandy  had 
ceased  the  tradition  of  law.  The  Constitutions  of 
William  the  Conqueror  seem  to  have  excited  little 
enthusiasm,  and  not  to  have  been  appealed  to 
as  a  limitation  on  his  power.  Concessions  such 
as  that  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak  had  been 
made  under  special  exigencies,  and  had  soon  been 
forgotten.  Two  exceptions  only  could  be  found 
to  this  rule.  First,  the  charters  to  special  towns 
which  gave  them  local  rights ;  and  secondly,  the 
concession  of  free  election  to  the  convents — what 
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were  called  the  liberties  of  the  Church.  These 
liberties  seem  to  have  been  the  one  point  in  the 
'  laws  of  King  Edward  '  which  had  excited  some 
enthusiasm,  and  by  connecting  them  with  that 
tradition  of  righteous  government  which  the  latter 
phrase  suggested,  Anselm  had  been  able  to  use 
them  as  a  limit  on  Henry's  power.  But  though 
the  assertion  of  these  liberties  might  form  a  basis 
for  action,  they  could  hardly  by  themselves  excite 
much  enthusiasm  among  the  barons  or  the  citizens 
of  London.  The  former  especially  would  be 
jealous,  at  a  time  when  they  were  smarting  under 
the  indignity  inflicted  on  England  by  John's  sub- 
mission to  the  Pope,  of  merely  ecclesiastical  privi- 
leges. How,  then,  using  this  as  a  basis  of  action, 
could  a  formal  claim  be  made  which  could  attract 
the  sympathies  of  all,  and  which  should  have  some 
kind  of  justification  from  history  ?  For  here,  as  in  all 
English  movements,  and  indeed  in  all  movements 
for  lasting  freedom  in  any  country,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  new  rights  should  be  directly  and 
clearly  linked  to  old  ones,  and  should  be  in  form, 
at  any  rate,  a  mere  renewal,  or,  at  most,  an  adapta- 
tion of  them.  It  was  while  considering  this  ques- 
tion that   Langton  seems  to  have  lighted  on  the 
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charter  of  Henry  I.  I  believe  that  the  theory 
which  treated  this  discovery  as  a  '  pious  fraud '  is 
now  completely  exploded.  The  supposed  '  im- 
probability '  of  the  discovery  and  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  barons  is  really  no  improbability  at  all. 
The  reign  of  Henry  I.  had  been  followed  by  an 
unsettlement  of  all  law  and  government,  which 
might  have  subverted  far  more  precious  privileges 
than  these  ;  and  the  wars  of  Henry  himself  in 
Normandy  and  Wales  would  early  have  turned 
away  attention  from  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  the  actual  docu- 
ment should  have  been  preserved  in  the  royal 
archives,  and  that  a  learned  man  like  Langton 
should  have  heard  some  hint  of  its  existence,  which 
had  been  forgotten  by  the  barons.  The  charter  in 
itself  would  certainly  have  been  hardly  worth  in- 
venting ;  and  it  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
small  beginnings  from  which  great  events  may 
arise.  Beginning  with  the  promise  that  the  King 
would  not  sell  or  farm  Church  property,  nor  keep 
churches  in  his  hands  after  the  death  of  an  in- 
cumbent, it  goes  on  to  secure  the  heirs  of  land 
from  paying  the  full  sum  for  their  lands  to  the 
King  by  way  of  succession  duty,  and  permitting 
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them  to  pay  a  smaller  sum  as  a  relief.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  clause  which  must  have  most  strongly 
come  home  to  the  barons  who  were  smarting  under 
the  insults  of  John.  They  were  allowed  to  give 
their  daughters  and  wards  in  marriage  to  any 
one  whom  they  pleased,  except  to  an  enemy  of  the 
King,  and  they  were  to  allow  the  same  privilege  to 
their  vassals. 

The  rest  of  the  charter  was  concerned  with 
matters  which  had  a  purely  temporary  interest, 
such  as  the  remission  of  the  murder-taxes  which 
were  due  on  Henry's  accession  ;  while  one  clause 
can  have  excited  no  sympathy  at  all  among 
Langton's  friends.  This  was  the  promise  not  to 
enforce  a  common  coinage,  '  such  as  had  not 
existed  in  the  time  of  Edward.'  This  curiously 
anarchical  privilege  had,  as  we  saw,  been  swept 
away  by  the  greater  Henry,  and  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  either  Langton  or  the 
barons  seriously  desired  to  restore  it.  In  short, 
the  charter  granted  a  certain  modicum  of  liberty 
of  the  family,  liberty  of  landholding,  and  liberty 
and  purity  in  the  Church.  It  might  be  enlarged 
as  time  went  on,  but  it  would  form  a  good  rallying 
point  for  future  operations.     With  these  feelings  in 
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his  mind,  Langton  summoned  the  barons  to  meet 
at  a  council  in  St.  Paul's. 

Thus,  though  the  leading  men  among  the  barons 
came,  as  a  rule,  from  the  north,1  their  meeting- 
place  was  to  be  in  the  heart  of  London.  This  was 
an  omen  of  good  augury  for  England.  Hitherto  the 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  had  made  no  com- 
bined efforts  for  freedom.  London  had  attempted 
purely  local  insurrections,  like  that  against  Matilda ; 
while  Northumbria,  careless  of  southern  freedom, 
had  been  engaged  either  in  provincial  risings,  like 
those  against  William  I.,  or  in  wranglings  for 
ecclesiastical  independence,  such  as  that  in  which 
Ralph  of  Durham  had  struggled  against  the 
Archbishop  of  York  ;  or  the  larger  contest  in 
which  Roger  of  York  had  resisted  Becket's  claims. 

Here,  then,  at  last,  was  a  union  between  North 
and  South,  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  botir- 
geoisie,  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  powers ;  the 
barons  of  the  north  meeting  in  London,  at  the  call 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  establish  the 
freedom  of  the  nation. 

1  Thus  in  the  safe- conduct  given  to  the  barons  for  the  meeting  at 
Runnymede,  they  are  called  '  the  Barons  of  the  North  Country,' 
Hardy's  Patent  Rolls,  p.  II.  The  Dunstable  Annals  speak  of 
them  as  '  Barones  Norenses '  (Ann.  Monast.,  vol.  iii.  p.  43).  R. 
de  Coggeshale  (p.  872)  calls  them  '  Barones  Northanumbrenses. ' 
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There  had  been  but  one  clear  precedent  for  such 
a  combination  of  elements — when  the  council  had 
met,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  and  John,  Earl  of  Morton,  to  drive  Long- 
champ  from  power.  But  that  was  but  a  passing 
effort  ;  its  object  had  been  to  punish  a  special 
tyrant,  and  that  tyrant  a  mere  subordinate,  for 
whose  acts  the  King  could  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances, be  held  responsible.  Such  a  meeting  as 
that,  even  had  its  leaders  been  purer  in  their 
motives,  could  not  have  founded  anything.  But 
these  were  men  of  a  different  type  from  the 
enemies  of  Longchamp.  In  his  time,  the  flower  of 
the  nobility  and  citizens  of  England  had  been 
wasting  their  courage  and  ability  on  a  useless 
invasion  of  Palestine.  Now  the  leaders  of  the 
people  were  all  present  in  London,  prepared  to 
struggle  in  a  far  holier  cause. 

It  was  among  these  men,  then,  that  Langton 
produced  the  Charter.  His  speech  was  evidently 
intended  to  impress  the  barons  with  the  feeling 
that,  while  they  had  now  at  last  definite  claims  to 
make,  those  claims  were  yet  grounded  on  previous 
concessions.1     'You   have   heard,'    he   said,   'how, 

1  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  253. 
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when  I  absolved  the  King  at  Winchester,  I  made 
him  swear  that  he  would  destroy  unjust  laws,  and 
restore  good  laws,  that  is,  the  laws  of  Edward,  and 
cause  them  to  be  observed  in  the  kingdom  by  all ; 
and  now  there  has  been  found  a  charter  of 
Henry  L,  King  of  England,  by  which,  if  you  will, 
you  can  bring  back  liberties,  which  have  been  lost, 
into  their  original  condition.' 

The  barons  received  the  charter  with  acclama- 
tion, and  swore  to  demand  the  enforcement  of  its 
contents  from  John.  Dean  Hook  has  said  of 
Langton's  act 1  that,  whereas  the  barons  had 
hitherto  struggled  separately,  Langton  taught 
them  to  form  a  '  House  of  Lords.'  This,  no  doubt, 
does  imply  much,  but  it  does  not,  I  think,  include 
all  of  even  this  part  of  Langton's  work.  Hitherto, 
the  great  nobles  had  looked  suspiciously  on  the 
clergy.  They  had  taken  no  interest  in  Anselm's 
struggle  with  Rufus  ;  they  had,  on  the  whole,  sym- 
pathised with  Henry  I.  against  Anselm.  Becket 
they  had  hated  bitterly  and  intensely.  Of 
Hubert's  influence  they  appear  to  have  been 
jealous.2 

1  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  vol.  i. 

2  This  I  deduce  partly  from  the  account  alluded  to  in  my  first 
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Langton  first  brought  home  to  them  the  highest 
idea  of  a  priest  of  the  English  Church.  He  might 
be  a  friend  of  the  Pope's,  he  might  reverence  him 
even  when  he  opposed  him,  but  he  recognized 
duties  as  an  English  priest  which  might  interfere 
with  his  obedience  to  the  Pope.  I  say  as  an 
English  priest,  but  I  do  not  mean  as  an  English 
ecclesiastic  in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  word. 
It  was  no  contention  for  a  mere  ecclesiastical  privi- 
lege which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  barons. 
He  took  that  place  as  the  servant  of  the  God  of 
the  English  nation. 

I  think  this  view  of  Langton's  work  will  justify 
itself  as  I  go  on  with  the  story. 

In  the  mean  time,  two  very  different  influences 
had  been  hurrying  on  the  great  new  birth  of 
the  English  nation.  John's  expedition  to  Poitou 
seems  at  first  to  have  prospered,  and  he  wrote  to 
England  eagerly  announcing  his  successes.1  Cer- 
tainly he  might  well  have  hoped  to  succeed. 
Otho  of  Germany  was  on  his  side,  and  the  German 

chapter  of  the  suppression  by  Hubert  of  the  disturbances  which 
broke  out  after  Richard's  death,  partly  from  the  well-known  rebuke, 
quoted  by  Matthew  Paris,  as  addressed  to  Hubert  on  his  taking  the 
office  of  chancellor. 

1  Rymer,  Fcedera,  vol.  i.  p.  189. 

I.  N 
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nobles  were  returning  to  the  allegiance l  from 
which  the  threats  of  Innocent  had  forced  them, 
while  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  at  last  driven  to  bay 
by  the  discovery  that  neither  his  treason  to  his 
countrymen  nor  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Pope  had 
saved  him  from  excommunication,  was  wiping  out 
to  some  extent,  by  the  courage  of  his  last  efforts, 
the  blots  on  his  earlier  life. 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  the  last  link 
which  bound  the  nobles  of  England  to  a  French 
province  was  to  be  broken.  On  a  hot  Saturday 2 
in  July,  Philip  crossed  the  bridge  of  Bovines, 
in  Flanders,  and  encamped  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  He  was  far  from  confident  of  success. 
Every  man  whom  the  desire  of  conquest  or  inde- 
pendence could  embitter  against  him  seemed 
rallying  round  his  enemies.  William  Longsword, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  no  mean  general  for  those 
times,  led  John's  army.  With  him  came  the 
traditional  enemy  of  France,  Ferrand,  Earl  of 
Flanders,  and  William,  Duke  of  Holland.  There, 
too,  was  Reginald,  late  Earl  of  Boulogne,  smarting 

1  Rymer,  Foedera,  p.  184. 

2  The  whole  of  this  account  is  taken  from  Roger  of  Wendover, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  287-292. 
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under  the  loss  of  his  earldom,  from  which  Philip 
had  driven  him.  There  was  the  fierce  and  brutal 
Hugo  de  Boves,  ever  ready  for  fighting,  and 
the  Dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Brabant,  ever  dread- 
ing the  yoke  of  France.  There,  lastly,  with  all 
the  best  of  his  forces,  was  Otho,  the  '  Roman ' 
Emperor. 

But  Philip  trusted  to  surer  help  than  these. 
The  bishops  and  clergy  whom  his  orthodoxy  and 
encouragement  of  learning  had  attracted,  urged 
the  people  to  his  help  ;  and  the  communes  of  the 
cities  which  his  grandfather  had  called  into  life 
sent  out  their  troops  to  his  support.  Determined 
on  a  desperate  struggle,  Philip  had  ordered  the 
bridge  to  be  broken  down  behind  him,  and  when 
morning  broke  he  prepared  to  receive  the  attack 
of  the  enemy. 

Reginald  of  Boulogne  had,  it  is  said,  opposed 
the  battle  from  respect  for  the  Sunday ;  but 
when  Hugo  de  Boves  charged  him  with  treason, 
Reginald  announced  that  he  would  stand  by  the 
King  that  day  when  Hugo  would  fly.  He,  with 
the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Flanders,  led  the  front 
rank,  and  so  famous  was  their  charge,  that  the 
French  gave  way,  and  Philip  was  thrown  from  his 

N    2 
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horse  by  Reginald.  Before,  however,  the  latter 
could  kill  the  King,  a  common  soldier  threw  him- 
self in  the  way,  and  received  the  blow  intended  for 
Philip.  So  fierce  had  been  the  onset,  that  the 
Earls  were  separated  from  their  followers,  and 
Philip's  men,  riding  up  in  full  force,  cut  them  off 
from  their  troops  and  made  them  prisoners.  In 
the  mean  time,  Reginald's  taunt  had  been  justified, 
for  the  Count  of  Champagne  had  charged  the  line 
headed  by  Hugo  de  Boves  and  put  him  to  flight. 
Philip  now  found  it  easy  to  throw  the  rest  into 
confusion,  and  the  victory  was  won. 

Such  was  the   battle  of  Bovines — a   battle   all 
important  to  France  and  to  England  ;  to  France, 
because  it  crushed    the   last   hope  for  the  north- 
western   and    southern    provinces    of   a   real    and 
advantageous  union  with   a  foreign   country,   and 
thus  ensured  the  eventual  union  of  the  kingdom  ; 
to  England,  because  now  the  Norman  and  Angevin 
barons  in  England  had  but  one  home,   and  were 
forced  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  English  citizens, 
and  to  struggle   for  English  freedom.     Certainly, 
if  England  and    France    have   had    any  influence 
on  the  course  of  the  world's  history,  the  battle  of 
Bovines  should  rank  as  one  of  the  '  decisive  battles 
of  the  world.' 
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Thus   finally  forced  to  surrender  his  claims  in 
France,  John  returned  to  England  to  find  that  a 
new  influence  had  been  at  work  there   to  break 
down  any  remains  of  tenderness  for  the  cause  of 
the  Pope.     Nicolas  of  Tusculum  had  arrived  from 
Rome  to  decide  the  question   of  the   restoration 
of  Church   property,   and,    according   to   one    ac- 
count,1  to  stir  men's  minds  to  a  crusade.      This 
man  seems  to  have  been  the  very  best  instrument 
that  Innocent  could  have  chosen  for  defeating  his 
own  ends.      Servile  to  the  King,2  avaricious  and 
unscrupulous  in  his  use  of  Church  property,3  Nicolas 
seems  to  have  devoted  his  energies  in  England  to 
flattering   John   by    a   series    of  petty   insults    to 
Langton.     Into  the  sees  of  Langton's  diocese  he 
thrust  any  one  he  chose,4  and  when  Langton  ap- 
pealed   to    Rome    against   him,    he   sent    thither 
Pandulph  to  denounce  the  Archbishop  as  disloyal 
to  the  King.5 

One  champion  was  indeed  zealous  in  Langton's 
behalf  at  Rome — his  brother  Simon.     But  Simon 

1  Contin.  Roger  of  Hoveden,  Bouquet,  vol.  xviii.  p.   171. 

2  R.  de  Coggeshale,  p.  872. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  874. 

4  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  277. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  279. 
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* 
had  little  of  his  brother's  wisdom  and  moderation. 

During  Stephen's  exile  in  France,  Simon  had 
attempted  to  intercede  with  John  on  his  brothers 
behalf.  But  when  John  spoke  to  him  of  the  neces- 
sity of  preserving  the  royal  dignity,1  he  answered, 
according  to  John's  account,  that  'he  would  do 
nothing  for  him  with  respect  to  that  unless  John 
placed  himself  altogether  at  his  mercy.'  There- 
upon it  appears  that  he  was  driven  from  the  king- 
dom, for  we  find  that  he  afterwards  needed  a  safe- 
conduct  from  John  before  he  could  return  to 
England.2 

Such  an  advocate  was  not  likely  to  help  Stephen 
much  at  the  Court  of  Rome ;  and  John,  on  his 
part,  relied  strongly  on  Nicolas's  support,  and 
renewed  his  submission  to  the  Pope  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  new  Legate.3  At  the  same  time, 
Nicolas's  policy  secured  his  protege  against  the 
need  of  keeping  his  word  to  the  clergy,  and  by 
repeated  delays  succeeded  in  preventing  their  re- 
covery of  their  property.4 

1  Hardy,  Patent  Rolls,  p.  97. 

2  Ibid. 

8  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  265. 

4  See  Ann.  Wav.   (Ann.  Monast.,  Luard,  vol.  ii.  p.  278)  ;  Wil- 
kins,  Concilia,  vol.  i.  pp.  540,  541  ;  Roger  of  Wendover,  p.  284. 
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The  indignity  of  foreign  rule  had  been  clearly- 
enough  brought  home  to  the  barons  by  the  op- 
pressions of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Peter  des 
Roches,1  whom  John  had  left  as  his  representative 
in  England  when  he  marched  to  Poitou  ;  and  when 
John  himself  returned  with  his  horde  of  Flemish 
mercenaries  to  lay  the  kingdom  once  more  at  the 
Pope's  feet,  the  patience  of  the  barons  became 
nearly  exhausted,  and  at  a  meeting  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  they  swore  that  if  they  could  not  per- 
suade John  to  sign  the  charter,  they  would  wring 
it  from  him  by  force  of  arms.2 

When  John  heard  of  this  meeting,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  it 
was  in  some  panic  at  this  conduct  of  the  barons 
that  the  King  now  assumed  the  Cross,  and  sent 
preachers  of  the  Crusade  throughout  England.3 
Further,  he  expressed  his  horror  at  the  spread  of 
heresy  in  Gascony,  and  his  desire  to  extirpate  it,4 
and  when  his  old  ally,  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  at 

1  See  esp.  R.  de  Coggeshale,  p.  873.  This  bishop  of  Winchester 
had  been  a  supporter  of  John  against  the  Pope  during  the  interdict. 
See  Contin.  Roger  of  Hoveden  (Bouquet,  vol.  xviii.  p.  166). 

2  Roger  of  Wendover,  p.  294. 
s  R.  de  Coggeshale,  p.  873. 

4  Hardy,  Patent  Rolls,  p.  102. 
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last  driven  from  France  by  Simon  de  Montfort, 
attempted  to  take  refuge  in  England,  John  suffered 
Nicolas  of  Tusculum  to  drive  him  from  the  king- 
dom.1 

But  the  barons  do  not  seem  greatly  to  have 
been  impressed  with  John's  sacred  character,  either 
as  a  Crusader,  or  as  a  champion  of  orthodoxy,  and 
they  at  last  obtained  a  meeting  with  him  at 
Worcester,2  and  afterwards  at  the  new  Temple.3 

John  for  a  time  attempted  a  policy  of  delay,  and 
promised  to  discuss  it  after  Easter.  Though  Lang- 
ton  was  firmly  determined  to  assist  the  barons 
in  obtaining  their  demands,  he  was  still,  for  some 
reason,  regarded  by  the  King  as  a  possible 
mediator  between  the  two  parties.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, most  probable  that,  as  he,  with  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  were  appointed  to- 
gether 4  to  arrange  the  terms,  that  they  were  looked 
upon  as  representing  the  more  moderate  men  of 
each  party.  Indeed,  so  great  was  John's  con- 
fidence in  Langton,  that  he  had  made  known  to 
him  first  of  all  in  1214  his  intention  of  crossing  to 

1  Ann,  Wav.  (Ann.  Monast.,  vol.  ii.  p.  280). 

2  Roger  of  Wendover,  p.  295. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  296  ;  John  of  Oxenden,  p.  131. 
*  Roger  of  Wendover,  p.  296. 
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Poitou.1  It  is  clear,  from  Langton's  excommuni- 
cation of  those  who  were  ready  to  follow  John 
against  the  barons  after  the  meeting  at  St.  Alban's, 
and  also  from  the  complaints  made  against  Langton 
by  Pandulph  and  Nicolas  at  Rome,  that  John  and 
his  followers  must  have  been  perfectly  well  aware 
of  Langton's  attitude  on  the  question.  The  author 
of  the  life  of  Innocent  III.  generously  admits 
Langton's  probity,  and  tries  to  explain  the  appa- 
rent contradiction  of  his  position  as  follows. 

After  discussing  the  possibility  of  a  discreditable 
duplicity  on  Stephen's  part,  he  says :  '  But  since 
there  is  no  hint  of  such  a  charge  against  him,  we 
suppose  that  the  Archbishop,  as  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  first  baron  of  the  Empire,  had  desired, 
by  restoring  an  orderly  state  of  things  which 
should  be  grounded  on  a  mutual  respect  for  the 
rights  of  each  other,  to  make  both  secure.  The 
same  dangers  threatened  both  from  the  unbridled 
wilfulness  of  the  King,  and  therefore  a  common 
need  for  security  must  unite  them.' 2 

This  explanation  may  partially  account  for  the 
apparent  contradiction  ;   but   I   think  that   John's 

1  Hardy,  Patent  Rolls,  p.  122. 

2  Hurter,  Geschichte  Innocenz  III.,  vol.  ii.  p.  606. 
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attitude  towards  Langton  was  due  in  great  mea- 
sure to  a  feeling  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 
The  King  could  not  give  up  the  idea  that  Langton 
was  a  mere  ecclesiastic,  and  it  was  now  that,  with 
the  help  of  his  newly-released  brother,  William 
Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury,1  that  John  tried  to 
bribe  Langton  by  granting  him  the  patronage  of 
the  bishopric  of  Rochester,2  and  by  concessions  of 
freedom  to  the  Church.  But  in  Langton's  mind 
the  freedom  of  the  Church  was  not  to  be  separated 
from  the  freedom  of  the  English  people,  and  John's 
offers  were  of  no  avail. 

Whatever  were  the  causes  which  inclined  John 
to  treat  Langton  as  a  useful  mediator  between 
himself  and  the  barons,  they  did  not  incline  him  to 
concede  the  baron's  demands.  What  these  de- 
mands were  at  this  time  is  a  little  uncertain ; 
Roger  of  Wendover 3   seems   to  imply  that  they 

1  Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  i.  pp.  177  and  191. 

2  Wilkins,  Concilia,  vol.  i.  p.  546. 

3  P.  298.  '  Capitula  quoque  legum  et  libertatum  quae  ibi  mag- 
nates confirmari  quaerebant  partim  in  charta  regis  Henrici  paulo 
superius  scripta  sunt,  partimque  ex  legibus  regis  Edwardi  antiquis 
excerpta  ;  sicut  sequens  historia  suo  tempore  declarabit?  This  must 
refer  to  Magna  Charta,  as  that  and  the  Forest  Charta  are  the  only 
charters  subsequently  recited  by  this  chronicler  as  referring  to  John's 
reign. 
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already  extended  to  the  whole  of  Magna  Charta, 
but  this  is  unlikely.  That,  however,  their  present 
demands  were  a  good  deal  larger  than  those  which 
they  had  intended  to  make  at  St.  Paul's,  or  even 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  is  more  than  probable. 
Each  hesitation  and  shuffle  of  John's  would,  no 
doubt,  show  them  the  need  of  further  securities 
against  his  power;  and  the  release  of  William 
Longsword  and  the  recal  of  Savari  de  Mauleon  ! 
to  John's  service,  may  have  startled  the  barons 
more  than  John's  herd  of  Flemish  mercenaries  or 
the  opposition  of  Nicolas  and  Pandulph.  Whatever 
the  demands  were,  John  was  provoked  into  one  of 
his  violent  furies,  and  asked  why  they  had  not  also 
demanded  his  crown. 

It  was  now  clear  that  there  was  no  hope  save  in 
force ;  but  John  seemed  determined  to  put  his 
enemies  yet  more  entirely  in  the  right.  It  is  said 
that  one  day,  while  dining  with  Eustace  de  Vesci, 
John  demanded  from  him  his  signet  ring.  When 
Eustace  was  gone,  John  sent  the  ring  to  Lady  de 
Vesci,  with  a  message  that  her  husband  wished 
her  to  come  to  him.  Eustace  fortunately  met  his 
wife  when  starting,  as  she  supposed,  to  meet  him  ; 

1  Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  i.  p.  175. 
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and,  discovering  John's  purpose,  he  was  able  by  a 
trick  to  save  his  wife's  honour  and  to  gain  time  for 
escape.1  John's  fury  at  the  deceit  was  great,  but 
Eustace  did  not  wait  to  endure  its  effects.  He 
fled  to  the  north,  where  his  father  had  been  known 
and  respected,  both  as  sheriff  of  Northumberland 
and  as  the  leader  of  a  successful  expedition  against 
the  Scots  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.2 

He  found  the  barons  already  gathering  for 
vengeance.  Chief  among  them  was  Robert  Fitz- 
Walter,  whose  hatred  of  John  was  of  an  early 
date.  His  father  had  supported  Longchamp3 
against  John's  insurrection,  and  Robert  had  been 
early  marked  out  for  the  vengeance  of  the  latter. 
Either  Robert's  wife,4  or  his  daughter,5  had  been 
the  object  of  John's  desires  ;  and  one  story  adds 
that  John  poisoned  his  intended  victim  when  he 
found  her  inviolable.6     Robert  had   risen    against 

1  Walter  of  Hemingburgh,  pp.  247-249. 

2  Banks,  Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerages,  vol.  ii.  p.  69.  Accord- 
ing to  an  account  given  in  Cott.  MS.  (Claudius  B.  7,  fol.  177-191), 
Eustace  had  been  formally  trusted  by  John  in  an  arrangement  with 
William  of  Scotland,  but  as  Eustace  is  there  called  John's  son-in- 
law  the  story  sounds  untrustworthy. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 
4  Matt.  West.,  p.  271. 

s  Dugdale,  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  75>  7&- 

•  Ibid.  Dugdale  adds  that  this  daughter  was  the  Maid  Marian 
of  Robin  Hood. 
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his  enemy,  and  had  been  forced  to  fly  the  country 
in  consequence  ;  but  his  gallantry  at  a  tournament 
in  Normandy  had  attracted  John's  attention,1  and 
he  had  been  allowed  to  return  to  England.  Since 
then,  irritated,  perhaps,  by  the  recollection  of  his 
wrongs,  of  which  John  brutally  reminded  him,2 
he  had  joined  the  insurrection  of  Eustace  de  Vesci, 
mentioned  in  my  last  chapter,  but  Langton  had 
secured  for  him  pardon  and  the  leave  to  ac- 
company him  to  England. 

Other  nobles  were  there,  too,  smarting  under 
similar  insults3  and  ready  for  action.  The  Pope 
might  support  his  vassal  if  he  pleased,  but  the 
Church  was  governed,  they  thought,  by  One  higher 
than  the  Pope,  in  whose  eyes  a  Crusader's  cloak 
did  not  sanctify  rape  and  adultery.  Such,  at  least, 
I  suppose  to  be  the  feelings  which  led  the  barons 
to  appoint  Robert  Fitz-Walter  '  Marshal  of  the 
army  of  God  and  the  Holy  Church.' 

Their  first  attempt  was  on  Northampton,4  but 

1  Banks,  as  above  ;  Dugdale,  do. 
*  Matt.  West.,  as  above. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  271  ;  Pierre  de  Langtoft,  pp.  130,  131.  Walter  of 
Hemingburgh,  p.  249.  Robert  of  Gloucester  (vol,  ii.  p.  496,  ed. 
Hearne)  mentions  a  curious  addition  to  the  list  of  John's  oppres- 
sions— his  imprisonment  of  the  wives  of  the  clergy. 

4  Roger  of  Wendover,  p.  229  ;  John  of  Oxenden,  p.  132. 
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though  defeated  there,  their  failure  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  hearty  welcome  which 
they  received  from  the  citizens  of  London,  with 
whom  apparently  they  had  acted  in  concert  from 
the  first.1  This  alliance  roused  John's  fury,  and 
he  poured  out  all  the  bitterness  of  his  spirits 
in  his  orders  to  his  bailiffs.  '  Know  ye,'  he  says, 
'that  the  citizens  of  London  had  seditiously  and 
deceitfully  withdrawn  themselves  from  our  service 
and  fealty  ;  and  therefore  we  command  you  that 
when  they,  or  their  servants,  or  chattels,  pass 
through  your  districts,  ye  do  offer  them  all  the 
reproaches  in  your  power,  even  as  ye  would  to 
our  enemies.' 2 

The  importance  of  this  union,  at  such  a  crisis, 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Righteous  as  the 
cause  of  the  barons  undoubtedly  was,  there  was 

1  R.  de  Coggeshale,  p.  875  ;  Ann.  Wav.,  p.  282  (Ann.  Monast., 
vol.  ii.  p.  282)  ;  Walter  of  Hemingburgh,  p.  249  ;  Ann.  de  Dunst. 
(Ann.  Monast.,  vol.  iii.  p.  43).  The  continuator  of  Roger  of 
Hoveden  (Bouquet,  vol.  xviii.  p.  174),  seems  to  imply  that  the 
sympathy  with  the  barons  in  London  was  confined  only  to  part  of 
the  citizens  ;  and  Roger  of  Wendover  says,  '  Favebant  enim  baro- 
nibus  divites  civitatis,  et  ideo  pauperes  obmurmurare  metuebant.' 
But  there  certainly  seems  no  sign  that  the  poor  ever  showed  any 
sympathy  with  John,  and  one  hardly  knows  what  grounds  they 
could  have  had  for  such  sympathy. 

2  Hardy,  Patent  Rolls,  pp.  30,  31. 
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much  in  the  character  of  many  of  them,  as  shown 
in  previous  insurrections,  and  indeed  in  the  history 
of  the  province  of  Northumbria,  which  might  well 
alarm  the  friends  of  settled  and  organised  freedom. 
It  was  in  the  citizens  of  London  that  the  real 
spirit  of  law  had  been  called  forth  by  their  local 
government  and  their  guilds  ;  and  in  any  practical 
efforts  for  freedom  they  were  most  necessary 
allies. 

Two  men  among  the  leaders  of  the  barons' 
party  had  been  specially  connected  with  London. 
Robert  Fitz-Walter  had  owned  Baynard's  Castle, 
near  London,  till  John  had  destroyed  it ; l  Geoffrey 
de  Mandeville 2  had  a  traditional  influence  over 
the  Tower  of  London.  The  removal  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  from  London  3  had  embittered  the 
citizens,  and  excited  that  fierce  jealousy  for  local 
freedom  which  was  always  so  strong  in  the  city. 
While,  too,  Royalist  Churchmen  like  Hubert  may 
have  been  unpopular  with  the  Londoners,  they 
are  not  likely  to  have  forgotten   that   the  Arch- 

1  See  Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerages,  as  above.  The  Continuator 
of  Roger  of  Hoveden  (p.  168)  gives  an  account  of  this  event,  but 
calls  the  castle  '  Castellum  Raynaldi.' 

2  Contin.  Roger  of  Hoveden,  p.  175. 
s  See  last  chapter. 
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bishop,  most  distinguished  for  his  zeal  for  Church 

against  King,  had    been    their   fellow-citizen,  and 

the  son  of  a  sheriff. 

Painfully  and  curiously  mixing  with  this  noble 

struggle,  comes  out  the  old  contempt  for  the  Jews. 
The  barons  seized  on  the  houses  of  that  unfortu- 
nate race,  and  used  their  roofs  as  watch-towers 
over  the  city.1 

In  the  mean  time  all  England  was  rising  on  the 
barons'  behalf,  and  four  strong  armies  soon  re- 
cognized the  leadership  of  Robert  Fitz-Walter.2 
Yet  it  was  not  on  the  battle-field  that  the  most 
important  victories  of  the  barons  were  to  be  won. 
No  legal  force  remained  to  John  in  the  country, 
for  in  spite  of  his  fierce  appeal  to  his  sheriffs 
and  bailiffs,  no  judge  of  any  kind  would  recognize 
the  King's  authority.3  Nor  did  the  letter  which 
Innocent  wrote  to  Eustace  de  Vesci 4  and  to 
Langton 5  produce  any  effect ;  the  barons  and 
the  Archbishop  appear  to  have  answered  that  they 
were  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  the  Church.6 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  signs  of  the  failure 

1  R.  de  Coggeshale,  p.  875.  -  Ibid. 

3  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  301  ;  John  of  Oxenden,  p.  132. 

4  Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  i.  p.  195.  5  Ibid.,  p.  196. 
6  Ibid.,  p.  184. 
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of  his  cause,  one  cannot  but  feel  a  little  astonished 
that  John  made  no  resistance  in  the  field  to  his 
barons  at  this  time.  The  barons  had  gained  no 
distinctly  military  success,  unless  we  are  to  con- 
sider the  rising  in  Exeter  a  successful  effort  in 
their  behalf.1  They  had  failed  in  their  attempt 
on  Northampton ;  they  had  not  been  able  to 
seize  the  Tower  of  London.2  With  John  was  his 
brother  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Savari  de 
Mauleon,  both  of  them  apparently  far  abler  soldiers 
than  Robert  Fitz-Walter ;  on  the  King's  side,  too, 
was  William  Marshal,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
supplied  the  respectable  element  that  still  re- 
mained to  the  royal  cause. 

But  even  the  fierce  horde  of  Flemish  ruffians 
of  whom  the  barons  complained  were  surely  not 
disinclined  for  battle.  Peter  de  Lupescaire  and 
Martin  Algais  might  be  as  ready  to  betray  their 
master  now  as  afterwards ; 3  but  surely  Fulk  de 
Cantelupe  and  Reginald  de  Cornhill,4  could  hope 
little  from  a  peace  which  might  again  deprive 
them  of  the  lands  of  Canterbury,  and  avenge  their 

1  Contin.  Roger  of  Hoveden,  p.  174. 

2  R.  de  Coggeshale,  p.  75. 

3  Hardy,  Patent  Rolls  Preface,  and  also  pp.  58,  59. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  20. 

I.  O 
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cruelties  to  the  monks  ;  and  Falkes  de  Breante, 
who  was  ready  enough  for  insurrection  in  the  next 
reign,  can  hardly  have  willingly  ceased  in  his 
career  of  massacre  and  brutality.1 

It  is  possible  that  there  were  victories  of  which 
we  know  nothing  from  the  chroniclers,  but  the 
most  probable  explanation  of  John's  consent  to 
the  meeting  of  Runnymede  seems  to  be  that  on 
finding  the  extent  of  the  insurrection,  he  was 
struck  by  a  panic  like  that  which  Pandulph's 
warning  had  produced  two  years  before.  Such 
a  state  of  mind  would,  of  course,  give  opportunity 
for  the  wiser  and  more  moderate  men  of  his  party, 
such  as  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,2  to  press  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  barons'  de- 
mands ;  but  it  is  Langton3  to  whom  the  most 
trustworthy  authorities  again  point  as  the  pro- 
curer of  peace  and  the  mediator  between  the 
King  and  the  barons  at  this  famous  meeting. 

How  and    at  what  period  the  demands  of  the 

1  Ann.  Wav.  (Ann.  Monast,  vol.  ii.  p.  283). 

2  Roger  of  Wendover,  p.  301. 

3  Ann.  de  Dunst.  (Ann.  Monast.,  vol.  ii.  p.  43)  ;  R.  de  Cogges- 
hale,  p.  876  ;  Roger  of  Wendover  (vol.  iii.  p.  301)  even  speaks  of 
Langton  as  appearing  '  ex  parte  regis,'  but  this  is  obviously  a  mis- 
understanding. 
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barons  and  citizens  had  grown  to  the  dimensions 
in  which  they  now  appeared,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  ; 
but  the  influences  at  work  all  through  the  famous 
document,  at  the  consideration  of  which  we  are 
now  arrived,  can  be  more  clearly  traced  than  the 
time  of  its  composition.1 

That  the  influence  of  Langton  and  the  bishops 
had  brought  about  the  consent  of  John  to  this 
agreement  is  stated  in  the  opening  words  of  the 
Charter ;  and  even  if  it  had  not  been  so  stated 
it  would  have  been  proved  by  the  first  article, 
which  embodies  those  concessions  to  the  Church 
of  freedom  in  ecclesiastical  elections  and  of  self- 
government  which  John  had  previously  offered 
to  Langton  in  vain. 

Here,  then,  was  the  result  of  Langton's  influ- 
ence, that  the  formal  assertion  of  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State  had  become  the  strongest 
bond  between  them,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Church 
had  become  united  with,  and  almost  absorbed  in 
the  liberties  of  the  nation. 

Among  the  other  clauses,  the   12th,   13th,  14th, 

1  Magna  Charta  will  now  be  found  most  conveniently  printed  in 
Professor  Stubbs's  Documents  Illustrative  of  English  History,  pp. 
288-297.  The  articles  of  the  barons  alluded  to  below  will  be 
found  in  the  same  book,  pp.  282-287. 

O   2 
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17th,   24th,    29th,  40th,  45th,   and    the   beginning 
of  the  6 1st,  are  those  which  would  most  attract 
our  attention,   as  the   real  foundation  of  our  sub- 
sequent liberties.     One  or  two    of  the    most  im- 
portant of  these  appear  in  the  list  of  the  barons' 
demands,  and  one,  at  least,  in  a  more  extended 
form  than  that  actually  granted  by  John.     These 
are  sufficient  to  refute  the  vulgar  sneer,  to  which 
Dr.    Hook   alludes    in   his    life  of    Langton,    that 
the    Archbishop    and    the    barons   were    fighting 
only    for   their   own  private  interests.     No  doubt 
the   barons  were  fighting   for   a   very   private   in- 
terest indeed — for  the  honour  of  their  wives  and 
daughters  ;    but   whether    it   were   that   they   felt 
that  this  was  an  interest  in  which  all  could  sym- 
pathise, or  whether  it  were  that  the  sacred  name 
which  they  had  given   to  their  army  was  a  bond 
which    linked    together   all    men    in    the    country, 
certain    it    is   that  some  of  the  clauses  to  which 
I   have    alluded    must   have    come  home  more  to 
the   tenantry    of    the    barons    and    to   the    other 
citizens  than  to  the  barons  themselves.     Thus  the 
8th  clause  of  the  barons'  demands    runs   thus : — 
'  That  the   Common  Pleas  are  not  to  follow  the 
court  of  the  King,  but  to  remain  in  a  fixed  place ; 
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and  that  recognisances  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
counties  after  this  manner,  viz.,  that  the  King 
should  send  down  two  justices  four  times  a  year 
who,  with  four  gentlemen  of  the  same  county 
elected  by  the  same  county,  may  receive  the 
assizes  with  respect  to  a  new  succession  on  the 
death  of  a  predecessor,  and  on  the  last  presenta- 
tion, and  that  no  one.  may  be  summoned  on  this 
account  except  the  jurors  and  the  two  parties.' 

The  greater  part  of  these  demands  is  conceded 
by  the   17th  and    18th   clauses  of  Magna  Charta, 
except  the  suggestion  that  none  should   be  sum- 
moned on  this  account  except  the  jurors  and  the 
two  parties  ;  and  the  assizes  to  be  held  are  men- 
tioned   in  general  phrases   in  the    18th    clause  of 
Magna  Charta,  and  not  limited  to  the  case  alluded 
to  in  the  demands  of  the  barons.    The  critics  whom 
Dr.  Hook  mentions  (who  they  are  I  am  thankful 
to  say   I   do   not   know),  might    perhaps  discover 
in  this  clause  a  scheme  for   extending   the   local 
power  of  the  barons.     That  it  does  show  distrust 
of  the  King  I  admit,  and  so   does  nearly  every 
clause  of  the  Charter ;  but  that  it  was  their  own 
power   which   the   barons   desired    to    established 
in  the  county  courts,  is  sufficiently  disproved  by 
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the  42nd  clause  of  the  barons'  demands,  which 
is  conceded  by  the  45th  clause  of  Magna  Charta. 
That  the  King  should  i  make  justiciaries,  con- 
stables, sheriffs,  and  bailiffs,  from  those  who  know 
the  law  of  the  land  and  wish  to  observe  it.' 

The  29th  and  30th  clauses,  again,  of  the  barons' 
demands,  which  appear  as  the  39th  and  40th  of 
Magna  Charta,  are  blows  as  much  at  any  unlaw- 
ful power  exercised  in  the  local  courts  of  the 
barons  as  at  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  or 
Exchequer,  or  any  power  of  the  King. 

'  29.  That  the  body  of  no  free  man  may  be 
taken  or  imprisoned,  nor  distrained,  nor  outlawed, 
nor  exiled,  nor  destroyed,  in  any  manner,  and 
that  the  King  shall  not  overcome  him  save  by 
the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the 
land. 

'  30.  That  law  be  neither  sold,  delayed,  nor 
refused.' 

To  such  zeal  for  law  and  justice  had  the  alliance 
with  Church  and  City  for  the  independence  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  honour  of  their  families,  brought 
the  sons  of  those  who  had  risen  against  Henry  II. 's 
law  reforms. 

But  though   there    rings    through  these  clauses 
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I  have  just  quoted  a  clearer  echo  of  old  English 
freedom  than  one  can  hear  in  the  '  Dialogus  de  Scac- 
cario,'  yet  it  is  rather  to  the  32nd  clause  of  the 
barons'  demands  that  we  are  accustomed  to  look 
as  the  foundation  of  our  modern  constitutional 
liberties. 

'  That  no  scutage  or  subsidy  shall  be  levied 
in  the  kingdom  except  by  the  common  advice 
of  the  kingdom,  except  for  the  ransoming  the 
body  of  the  King,  and  making  his  eldest  son  a 
soldier,  and  marrying  his  eldest  daughter,  and  for 
that  let  there  be  moderate  subsidy.  That  a 
similar  rule  may  be  observed  about  the  tallages 
and  subsidies  taken  from  the  City  of  London,  and 
the  other  cities  which  derive  their  liberties  from 
it ;  and  that  the  City  of  London  may  have  the 
ancient  liberties  and  free  customs  as  well  with 
respect  to  waters  as  to  lands.' 

This  is  finally  expanded  into  the  12th,  13th,  and 
14th  sections  of  Magna  Charta.  The  12th,  indeed, 
is  nearly  a  repetition  of  the  clause  quoted,  with 
the  exception  of  the  latter  and  more  expanded 
account  of  the  liberties  of  the  City  of  London  and 
other  cities.  This  latter  part  appears  in  the  13th 
clause,    with   this    improvement,    that    instead    of 
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limiting  the  liberties  conceded  to  the  cities  which 
derive  their  liberties  from  the  City  of  London, 
this  clause  extends  those  liberties  to  '  all  cities, 
burgs,  towns,  and  ports.' 

But  the  14th  section  marks  the  revision  of  a 
more  careful  hand.  Since  these  articles  had  now 
practically  left  the  hands  of  the  barons,  and  passed 
into  those  of  the  '  mediators '  between  them  and 
the  King,  this  clause  must  surely  be  due  either 
to  Langton  or  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Now,  the 
latter,  though  as  far  as  we  can  gather  an  honest 
man  and  a  sincere  well-wisher  of  his  country,  was, 
before  all  things,  a  staunch  Royalist  ;  and  while  he 
showed  in  the  next  reign  how  little  sympathy  he 
had  with  the  wild  ruffians  whom  John  had  let  loose 
on  the  kingdom,  he  was  little  likely  to  have  pro- 
posed any  definite  limitations  on  the  Royal  power. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  very  rash  guess  if  we  recognize 
Langton's  hand  in  the  clause  which  gives  shape  and 
defmiteness  to  the  vague  phrases  of  the  barons. 
This  14th  clause  of  Magna  Charta,  therefore,  though 
probably  one  of  the  best  known,  a  biographer  of 
Langton  should,  I  think,  quote  in  full. 

'  And   for  holding  the  Common  Council  of  the 
kingdom,   for  settling  the  assistance  to  be  given 
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in  any  cases  other  than  the  three  previously  men- 
tioned ones  (i.e.  the  ransom  of  the  King,  the  en- 
rolling of  his  eldest  son  in  the  army,  and  the 
marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter),  '  or  for  settling 
the  scutage,  we  will  cause  to  be  summoned  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and  the  greater 
barons,  by  our  letters  sealed  with  our  seal,  on 
a  fixed  day,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  forty  days 
at  least,  and  at  a  fixed  place.  And  in  all  the 
letters  of  that  summons  we  will  express  the  cause 
of  the  summons,  and  thus  when  the  summons 
has  been  made,  let  the  business  proceed  on  the 
day  fixed  for  it,  according  to  the  counsel  of  those 
who  are  present,  even  though  all  who  are  sum- 
moned may  not  have  come.' 

But  while  this  clause  provides  for  the  future 
basis  of  the  constitution,  the  opening  of  the  61st 
clause  secures  a  more  speedy  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  the  kingdom,  and  suggests  the  application 
to  the  Peers  of  that  representative  principle  which 
had  already  been  recognized  to  some  extent  in 
the  case  of  the  Commons,  in  the  institution  of 
the  twelve  lawful  men  who  gave  evidence  at  the 
assize.  This  clause,  too,  provided  a  more  powerful 
and  definite  check  on  the   King  than   had    been 
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secured  by  the  14th  clause.     It  runs  as  follows  : — 
'  Since,  moreover,  for  the  sake  of   God    and    the 
amendment   of  our   kingdom,  and   for  the  better 
appeasing  the  discord   which  has  arisen  between 
us    and    our   barons,    we   have   granted    all    these 
things  before-mentioned  ;  wishing  that   they  may 
rejoice  for  ever  in  that  sound  and  firm  stability, 
we  make  and  grant  to  them  the  security  mentioned 
below  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  barons  may  choose 
any  twenty-five   barons  whom    they   please   from 
our  kingdom,   whose  duty  it   may  be  to  use  all 
their  strength  to  observe,  keep,  and  make  to  be 
observed,  the  peace  and  liberties  which  we  have 
granted  them,  and  which  we  have  confirmed   by 
this   present   Charter  ;    so,   that  is  to  say,  that  if 
we,   our   justiciary,   or   our   bailiff,   or  any   of  our 
servants,    have   been    in    any    respect   wanting   in 
our  duty  towards  anyone,   or   if  we   have  trans- 
gressed any  of  the  articles  of  peace  or  security, 
and  this  failure  of  duty  should  have  been  proved 
to  four  of  the  before-mentioned  twenty-four  barons, 
then  let  those  four  barons  set  forth  to  us,  or  to  our 
justiciary  if  we  should  be  out  of  the  kingdom,  the 
excess  which  has  been  committed,  and  let  them 
demand  that  we  should  amend  that  excess  without 
delay.' 
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But  there  is  one  part  of  this  61st  clause  which 
has  provoked  criticism  from  men  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  from  those  to  which  Dr.  Hook  alludes. 
It  runs  as  follows  : — '  And  if  we  shall  not  have 
amended  our  excess,  or  if  we  are  out  of  the  king- 
dom and  our  justiciaries  shall  not  have  amended 
it  within  forty  days  of  the  time  that  it  shall  have 
been  proved  to  us,  or  to  our  justiciary  if  we  should 
be  out  of  the  kingdom,  the  four  barons  before- 
mentioned  may  refer  that  cause  to  the  remainder 
of  the  twenty-five  barons,  and  those  twenty-five 
barons  with  the  whole  community  may  distress 
and  oppress  us  in  all  ways  they  can,  that  is  to 
say,  by  seizing  our  castles,  lands,  and  possessions, 
and  in  other  ways  that  they  are  able,  until  cor- 
rection shall  have  been  made  according  to  their 
will ;  so  far,  that  is,  as  this  can  be  done  with 
safety  to  our  person,  our  Queen,  and  our  children.' 

Upon  this  clause  Mr.  Pearson  remarks  as  fol- 
lows : — '  Its  (Magna  Charta's)  gravest,  perhaps  its 
only  defect,  was  the  provision  which  allowed  a 
council  of  barons  to  wage  war  upon  the  Crown. 
Civil  war  is  not  so  light  a  matter  that  it  ought 
to  be  incorporated  in  our  laws  as  a  constitutional 
remedy.'  * 

1  History  of  England  in  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.p.  93. 
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This  remark,  no  doubt,  seems  unanswerable  at 
first  sight,  and  when  urged  by  so  careful  an  his- 
torian as  Mr.  Pearson,  deserves  all  consideration. 
I  venture,  however,  to  think  that  there  is  great 
danger  of  our  criticizing  such  a  clause  as  this  too 
exclusively  from  a  modern  point  of  view.  The 
right  of  insurrection  had  been  among  the  old 
Norman  nobility,  a  right  very  freely  exercised  on 
every  possible  occasion,  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able. The  early  life  of  William  I.  before  he  came 
to  England  had  been  mainly  passed  in  checking 
such  insurrections,  and  he  and  his  successor  had 
found  their  old  followers  nearly  as  troublesome 
in  England  as  they  had  been  in  Normandy.  The 
insurrection  against  Henry  II.  had  been  a  still 
more  evil  exercise  of  this  right ;  and  John's  in- 
surrection against  Longchamp,  though  more  rea- 
sonable in  its  object  and  more  orderly  and  legal 
in  its  methods,  had  led  to  results  which  could 
not  be  remembered  with  pleasure  by  patriotic 
Englishmen.  Now,  on  this  previously  unlimited 
right  of  insurrection,  the  present  clause  imposes 
distinct  limits.  Application  is  to  be  made  to 
the  King  or  justiciary  before  appeal  to  arms  is 
allowed,    and    the    right   of  private  war   by  each 
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separate  baron,  which  had  been  the  curse  of 
Normandy  in  former  days,  is  clearly  excluded 
by  the  clause.  The  words,  too,  which  follow  those 
I  have  just  quoted  suggest  rather  organization 
and  limitation  than  the  mere  letting  loose  of  a 
power  of  disorder.  After  promising  to  enforce 
on  those  barons  who  had  not  yet  joined  the 
supporters  of  Magna  Charta,  the  duty  of  joining 
them,  and  of  supporting  them  in  the  case  above- 
mentioned,  and  of  swearing  assent  to  their  pro- 
posals, the  King  proceeds  : — '  And  if  any  of  the 
twenty-five  barons  shall  have  died,  or  left  the 
country,  or  shall  have  been  hindered  in  any  way 
from  carrying  out  the  rules  before-mentioned,  then 
those  who  may  be  left  out  of  the  twenty-five 
barons  may  elect  in  his  place,  according  to  their 
pleasure,  another  man  who  shall  take  the  same 
oath  which  the  others  have  taken.  Moreover, 
in  all  matters  which  have  been  committed  to  those 
twenty-five  barons  to  carry  out,  if  the  twenty-five 
happen  to  be  all  present,  and  to  disagree  among 
themselves  about  anything ;  or  if  any  of  them, 
when  summoned,  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  be 
present,  let  that  be  fixed  or  admitted,  which  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  may  be  present  shall 
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provide  or  lay  down,  as  if  all  the  twenty-five  had 
consented  ;  and  let  the  before-mentioned  twenty- 
five  swear  to  observe  all  the  rules  previously 
mentioned,  and  use  all  their  power  to  cause  them 
to  be  observed.' 

In  an  aristocratically-governed  country  such  an 
arrangement  as  this  was  probably  a  necessary 
stage  between  the  anarchy  caused  by  the  inde- 
pendence of  each  separate  noble  and  the  establish- 
ment of  orderly  government.  A  privilege  similar 
to  that  granted  by  this  clause,  but  rather  more 
anarchical  in  form,  was  demanded  more  than 
fifty  years  later  by  the  nobles  of  Aragon  from 
Alonso  III.1 

Lastly,  I  should  be  inclined  to  appeal  to  the 
words  of  the  very  historian  I  have  ventured  to 
criticize  for  one  not  unimportant  explanation  of 
such  provisions  as  these.  After  remarking  on  the 
haste  of  compilation  evident  throughout  Magna 
Charta,  Mr.  Pearson2  proceeds  to  point  out  the 
real  use  of  that  document.  '  Magna  Charta/  he 
says,  '  renewed  the  habit  of  self-government,  which 

1  Prescott's  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Introduction,, 
sec.  ii.  pp.  91,  92,  ed.  1845. 

2  Vol.  ii.  p.  93. 
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the  difficulties  of  a  Conquest,  the  supineness  of 
a  privileged  order,  and  the  embarrassment  of  a 
foreign  dominion,  had  in  great  measure  suspended 
for  a  century  and  a  half.  It  gave  a  visible 
standard  around  which  freedom  might  rally  with 
a  sense  of  right ;  a  something  which  could  not 
be  explained  away  like  a  custom  or  tradition.' 

This  is,  after  all,  the  real  meaning  of  Magna 
Charta.  Any  special  provisions  might  be  good 
or  bad,  all  were  capable  of  alteration,  but  here 
was  a  definite  limitation  on  the  King's  authority, 
won  from  him  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  be  main- 
tained by  a  legally  appointed  body  of  men. 

But  whichever  are  the  clauses  of  Magna  Charta 
which  have  most  interest  for  us  in  our  day,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  clause  which  excited 
the  greatest  interest  at  the  time,  and  on  the 
observance  of  which  the  national  party  felt  that 
their  hopes  depended,  was  the  51st  clause.  'And 
immediately  after  the  re-establishment  of  peace 
we  will  remove  from  the  kingdom  all  foreign 
soldiers,  archers,  servants,  and  stipendiaries,  who 
may  have  come  with  horses  and  arms  for  the 
injury  of  our  kingdom.' 

To     Langton     especially    this    clause    seemed 
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essential,  and  John  declared  in  a  letter  to  In- 
nocent that  Langton  had  promised,  if  John  would 
really  observe  the  clause,  to  come  over  to  his  side 
against  the  barons.1  This  was  most  probably 
an  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  John  ;  but  it  shows, 
at  any  rate,  Langton's  clear-sighted  patriotism, 
that  he  should  have  fixed  on  this  as  the  one 
immediately  essential  point  in  the  negotiations. 
John,  too,  saw  the  importance  of  this  stipulation, 
and  prepared  at  once  to  violate  it.  He  summoned 
new  forces  from  Flanders,  and  specially  invited 
the  ruffian  Hugh  de  Boves.  But  he  did  not  trust 
merely  to  this  aid.  The  pious  crusader  needed 
stronger  justification  for  his  breach  of  faith,  and 
he  applied  to  Innocent  for  spiritual  support. 

In  all  John's  letters  one  observes  a  certain 
cunning  perception  of  the  low  sides  of  human 
nature,  and  a  power  of  appealing  to  those  sides 
in  his  correspondents.  But  none  of  his  letters 
seem  more  plausible  or  dexterous  than  the  letters 
which  he  wrote  to  Innocent  at  this  time.  While  the 
barons  were  still  in  arms  against  him  he  had  already 
appealed  to  Innocent 2  in  language  well  calculated 

1  Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

2  Hardy,  Patent  Rolls,  p.  73. 
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to  stir  his  indignation.  '  Whereas,'  he  says,  '  before 
we  were  disposed  to  subject  ourselves  and  our 
realm  to  your  dominion,  the  earls  and  barons 
of  England  never  failed  in  their  devotion  to  us ; 
since  then,  however,  and,  as  they  publicly  avow, 
for  that  reason,  they  have  been  in  continual  re- 
bellion against  us  ;  we  then  truly  believing  that  the 
defence  of  us  and  our  kingdom  which  is  yours, 
is  committed  to  your  Holiness,  as  being  after  God 
our  special  lord  and  patron,  do  resign  that  care 
and  anxiety  to  your  lordship,  devoutly  suppli- 
cating that  you  will  apply  to  our  affairs,  which 
are  now  your  own,  such  effectual  counsel  and  aid 
as  shall  seem  most  expedient.' 

Innocent,  as  we  saw,  had  written  to  Langton 
and  to  Eustace  de  Vesci  in  consequence  of  this 
letter,  but  with  little  result.  Now,  however,  John 
saw  what  was  weakening  his  influence  at  the 
Court  of  Rome,  and  keeping  back  Innocent  from 
extreme  measures.  Great  as  was  the  dislike 
which  Innocent  felt  to  the  cause  of  the  barons, 
and  eager  as  he  was  to  repress  their  claims,  he 
seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  believe  that  any 
determined  opposition  to  his  wishes  would  be  offered 
by  his  old  college  friend.      It  is  probable,  too,  that 

I.  P 
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Innocent  saw  the  vileness  of  the  tools  with  which 
he  was  working,  since  according  to  one  account l 
he  recalled  Nicolas  of  Tusculum  for  his  intrigues 
and  dishonesty.  Thus  it  was  not  very  surpris- 
ing that  he  should  have  been  unwilling  to 
trust  the  evidence  of  such  men  against  an  old 
friend  like  Langton.  It  was,  therefore,  to  under- 
mine Langton's  influence  at  Rome  that  John 
now  exerted  all  his  powers. 

Partially,  at  any  rate,  his  intrigues  succeeded. 
Innocent,  still  hoping  to  accomplish  his  purpose 
by  gentle  means,  warned  Langton  of  his  wrong 
doing  in  supporting  disturbers  of  the  peace,2  and 
urged  the  barons  to  return  to  their  allegiance.3 

Innocent's  letter  arrived  in  England  at  a  moment 
most  likely  to  be  favourable  to  John's  cause. 
Several  of  the  barons  had   refused  to  consent  to 

1  R.  de  Coggeshale,  p.  874.  The  Continuator  of  Roger  of 
Hoveden  (p.  173)  says  that  the  reason  of  the  recall  was  'quod 
minus  strenue  ut  dicitur  gessit  in  Anglia.'  Indeed,  this  chronicler 
gives  an  account  which  seems  at  first  sight  rather  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  other  chroniclers  of  the  conduct  of  Nicolas  ;  for  he  says 
(p.  171)  that  Nicolas  had  advised  John  to  restrain  the  exactions 
of  his  sheriffs.  But  this  may  have  been  compatible  with  undue 
exactions  on  Nicolas's  own  part,  and,  even  in  Church  matters,  with 
extreme  servility  to  the  King. 

2  Rymer,  Fcedera,  vol.  i.  p.  196.  3  Ibid.  p.  197. 
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the  agreement  entered  into  by  their  leaders  at 
Runnymede,  and  had  carried  on  a  desultory  war- 
fare in  Northumbria  against  John.1  Langton  saw 
the  folly  of  this  conduct,  and  exerted  himself 
to  procure  peace.  For  this  purpose  he  had  called 
a  council  at  Oxford,  at  the  time  when  Innocent's 
letter  arrived.  John  and  Pandulph  at  once  pro- 
duced the  letter.2  The  bishops  were  at  first 
startled,  and  left  the  council,  but  Langton  felt 
and  declared  that  he  knew  Innocent's  mind  better 
than  John  did,3  and  he  urged  that  the  true  in- 
terpretation of  the  letter  was  that  the  bishops  were 
to  check  all  disturbers  of  the  peace  ;  and  hence 
that  the  letter  was  principally  directed  against 
John  himself.4 

But  John  did  not  trust  wholly  to  spiritual  sup- 
port. He  had  now  collected  forces  enough5  to 
give  him  courage  for  a  sudden  blow  at  the  power 
of  the  barons.  Many  of  the  most  important  castles 
had  been  trusted,  according  to  the  arrangements 
of  Magna  Charta,  to  nominees  of  the  barons. 
Whether,  however,  the  dignity  of  the  King  over- 

1  Contin.  Roger  of  Hoveden,  p.  175.  2  Ibid. 

3  Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 
*  Contin.  Roger  of  Hoveden,  p.  175. 
5  R.  de  Coggeshale,  p.  876. 
P  2 
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awed  them,  or  whether  he  secured  the  castles  by 
mere  force,  John  seems  to  have  had  but  little  dif- 
ficulty in  seizing  many  of  these  fortresses  into  his 
hands.1 

But  London  was  still  the  great  strength  of  the 
barons'    party,    and    the    towers    of    London    and 
Rochester   were    now   under   the   guardianship  of 
Langton.2      No    doubt   John    expected    that   the 
Archbishop  would  hesitate  to  offer  an  open  oppo- 
sition to  his  will,  and   he   now  peremptorily  de- 
manded the   surrender  of  these    fortresses.      But 
Langton  understood  the  nature  of  an  oath  better 
than  John,  and  refused  to  break  his  promise  to  the 
barons.     John  denounced  him  as    a   traitor,3  and 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester  thought  it  necessary  sub- 
sequently to  represent  to  Innocent  that  in  the  case 
of  Rochester  Castle  Langton  had  merely  exercised 
his  archiepiscopal  rights.4 

The  barons,  however,  did  not  wait  to  hear  the 
end  of  the  controversy.  They  had  never  trusted 
John  for  a  moment,  and  had  used  the  pause  im- 
mediately following  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta 

1  Ann.  de  Dunst.  (Ann.  Monast.  vol.  iii.  pp.  44,  45). 

2  Ibid.  ;  Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  i.   p.  201  ;  R.  de  Coggeshale,  p. 
876. 

*  R.  de  Coggeshale,  p.  876.  4  Ibid. 
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to  secure  the  support  of  William  d'Albini,1  already 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  soldiers  in  England. 
Robert  Fitz-Walter  now  determined  to  anticipate 
any  possible  weakness  on  the  part  of  Langton,  or, 
more  probably,  any  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
warden  of  the  castle,  Reginald  de  Cornhill.  He 
therefore  at  once  marched  to  Rochester,  and  seized 
the  town  into  his  own  hands.2 

War  was  now  no  longer  avoidable,  and  John  at 
once  began  the  siege  of  Rochester.  William 
d'Albini  had  been  placed  in  command  there,  and 
was  ready  to  make  a  gallant  resistance.  For  a 
long  time  John's  army  was  held  in  check,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  besieged  were  further  raised  by  the 
news  that  Hugh  de  Boves  and  his  followers  had 
been  drowned  on  their  voyage  to  England.3 

But  the  vigour  which  the  barons  had  shown  in 
organizing  their  army  seemed  to  have  left  them 
when  it  was  most  needed.  They  set  out  to  relieve 
Rochester,  and  while  on  their  way  seem  to  have 
been  seized  by  a  sudden  panic,4  and  gave  up  the 
attempt.     They  retreated  to  London,  and  fortified 

1  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  319. 

2  R.  de  Coggeshale,  p.  876. 

s  Roger  of  Wendover,  p.  333. 

4  Ibid.  p.  334;  Contin.  Roger  of  Hoveden,  p.  178. 
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it  against  John,  while  William  d'Albini,  despairing 
of  help,  was  at  last  forced  to  surrender.  John  at 
once  desired  to  hang  all  in  the  town  ; l  but  Savari 
de  Mauleon  warned  him  that  such  acts  would 
provoke  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  barons.  John 
gave  up  his  desired  vengeance,  and  sent  William 
d'Albini  and  other  leaders  to  the  Castle  of  Corf. 

But,  in  the  meanwhile,  John's  intrigues  at  Rome 
had  not  ceased,  and  he  had  addressed  to  Innocent 
one  of  the  cleverest 2  and  most  servile  letters  which 
he  ever  wrote.  He  thanked  Innocent  for  his 
former  letters  to  Langton  and  the  barons  ;  men- 
tioned that  he  had  urged  on  Langton  his  (John's) 
position  as  a  Crusader  and  a  vassal  of  the  Church, 
as  a  reason  for  treating  him  with  mercy.  This, 
however,  John  continued,  had  produced  no  effect ; 
he  had  then  offered  to  abolish  all  bad  customs 
which  had  been  brought  in  in  his  own  time,  and 
even  to  refer  to  a  council  of  trusty  men  the  con- 
sideration of  the  customs  which  had  existed  in  the 
times  of  Henry  and  Richard.  When  these  pro- 
posals, too,  had  been  refused  by  the  barons,  John 
had,  he  said,  offered    to  refer  his  cause  to  com- 

1  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  334. 

2  Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 
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mlssioners  appointed  by  both  sides,  who  should 
discuss  the  case  before  the  Pope.  This  proposal 
had  also  been  rejected  ;  and  though  Pandulph  and 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  thought  that  the  barons 
should  be  executed,  Langton  had  declared  that  he 
knew  Innocent's  mind  better  than  John  did,  had 
refused  to  excommunicate  the  barons,  and  had 
called  on  John  to  dismiss  his  foreign  troops.  John 
now  submitted  the  whole  case  to  the  Pope. 

Innocent,  in  the  full  flush  of  his  power,  and 
excited  by  his  desire  for  a  new  crusade,  was  furious 
at  the  indignity  offered  to  his  protege  by  the 
limitations  imposed  on  him  at  Runnymede.  '  By 
St.  Peter ! '  he  exclaimed,  '  are  the  barons  of 
England  trying  to  drive  from  the  throne  of  the 
kingdom  a  King  of  England  who  has  taken  the 
Cross,  and  to  transfer  the  fief  of  the  Roman 
Church  to  some  one  else  ?  By  St.  Peter,  we 
cannot  leave  this  injury  unpunished  ! ' l  Acting  on 
this  feeling,  he  addressed,  on  September  1,  121 5, 
the  following  letter  to  the  barons — a  letter  hardly 
less  important  to  English  history  than  Magna 
Charta  itself.2 

1  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  323. 

2  Ibid. ;  also  Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 
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i  Although  our  dearest  Son  in  Christ  John,  the 
illustrious  King  of  England,  had  offended  grievously 
against  God  and  the  Church,  for  which  reason  we 
bound  him  with  the  chain  of  excommunication, 
and  subjected  his  kingdom  to  an  ecclesiastical 
interdict,  yet  by  the  merciful  inspiration  of  Him 
who  wills  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  that  he 
should  be  converted  and  live,  he  has  at  length 
turned  his  heart  to  God,  and  made  humble  satis- 
faction to  the  Church,  and  has  done  this  so  com- 
pletely as  not  only  to  make  compensation  for 
losses,  and  restitution  of  the  things  which  he  had 
taken  away,  but  even  to  grant  full  liberty  to  the 
English  Church. 

'  Nay,  more,  when  both  the  sentences  of  the 
Church  against  him  had  been  relaxed,  he  even 
gave  up  his  own  kingdom  of  England  as  well 
as  Ireland  to  the  blessed  Peter  and  the  Roman 
Church,  receiving  it  from  us  as  a  fief  on  an  annual 
payment  of  a  thousand  marks,  and  giving  us  his 
oath  of  homage,  as  appears  by  the  privilege  se- 
cured to  him  by  our  Golden  Bull.  Besides  this, 
too,  desiring  yet  further  to  please  the  Almighty 
God,  he  has  taken  upon  him  reverently  the  sign 
of  the  life-giving  Cross,  intending  to  set  out  to  the 
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help  of  the  Holy  Land,  for  which  object  he  was 
making  magnificent  preparations.  But  the  enemy 
of  the  human  race,  who  has  ever  been  wont  to 
grudge  good  actions,  has  by  his  cunning  acts 
stirred  up  the  barons  of  England  against  the  King, 
so  that,  perverting  the  right  order  of  things,  they, 
who  stood  by  him  while  he  was  offending  the 
Church,  have  risen  against  him  now  that  he  has 
turned  and  made  satisfaction  to  the  Church. 

1  Since  then,  when  this  matter  of  dissension  has 
arisen  among  them,  several  days  were  fixed  for  dis- 
cussing terms  of  peace,  and  in  the  mean  time  regu- 
larly fixed  messengers  were  sent  from  both  sides  to 
us,  with  whom,  after  we  had  fully  discussed  the  mat- 
ter, we  sent  letters  by  them  to  Stephen,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  English  bishops,  exhorting 
them  to  use  their  most  diligent  efforts  and  most 
earnest  labour  for  re-establishing  a  true  and  per- 
fect concord  between  the  two  parties,  and  for 
denouncing  all  conspiracies  and  plots  which  might 
chance  have  come  forth  from  the  first  time  of  the 
discord  which  had  arisen  between  the  royal  and 
priestly  powers,  suppressing  them  by  our  apostolic 
power,  and  prohibiting  by  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation any  such  things  from  being  ever  put  forward 
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by  any  one,  and  further  warning  the  nobles  and 
magnates  of  England,  and  prudently  enjoining  on 
them  that,  by  manifest  proofs  of  devotion  and 
humility,  they  should  study  to  appease  the  King ; 
and  afterwards,  if  they  should  consider  that  they 
had  any  demands  to  make  from  him,  they  should 
make  those  demands,  not  insolently,  but  humbly, 
preserving  his  royal  honour,  and  showing  him  that 
customary  service  which  they  and  their  prede- 
cessors had  always  paid  to  him  and  his  prede- 
cessors (since  the  King  himself  should  not  be 
plundered  by  them  without  a  trial),  that  thus  they 
might  more  easily  obtain  what  they  were  aiming 
at.  For  we  have  exhorted  and  warned  this  same 
King  by  our  letters,  and  have  commanded  the  said 
Archbishops  and  bishops  to  exhort  and  warn  him, 
and  enjoin  on  him,  as  he  desires  remission  of  his 
sins,  that  he  should  treat  kindly  the  aforesaid 
magnates  and  nobles,  and  mercifully  grant  their 
just  petitions,  that  they,  rejoicing  with  him,  might 
observe  how  he  had  been  changed  by  the  Divine 
favour  to  a  better  state  (and  that  therefore  they 
and  their  heirs  ought  the  more  promptly  and 
devoutly  to  obey  him  and  his  heirs),  granting  them 
in  coming,  staying,  and  returning  full  security,  so 
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that  if  concord  could  not  be  restored  among  them, 
the  dissension  should  be  set  at  rest  in  the  curia  by 
their  peers,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  kingdom. 

1  But  before  our  messengers  had  returned  with 
this  careful  and  just  order,  they,  despising  alto- 
gether their  oath  of  fidelity  (for  even  if  the  King 
had  unjustly  wronged  them,  yet  they  should  not 
have  acted  thus  against  him,  making  themselves 
judges  and  executors  of  justice  in  their  own  cause), 
they,  vassals,  presumed  to  make  war  against  their 
lord,  soldiers  against  their  King,  conspiring  against 
him,  not  only  with  other  men,  but  even  with  his 
most  manifest  enemies  ;  seizing  and  laying  waste  his 
lands,  and  even  invading  the  city  of  London,  the 
seat  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  been  betrayed  to 
them  by  treason.  When,  too,  our  aforesaid  mes- 
sengers had  in  the  mean  time  returned,  the  King 
offered,  according  to  the  form  of  our  command,  to 
show  them  full  justice  ;  which  they,  utterly  despising, 
began  to  put  forth  their  hands  to  worse  acts. 

'  Wherefore,  the  King  himself,  appealing  to  be 
heard  by  us,  offered  to  show  them  justice  in  the 
presence  of  us,  to  whom  the  decision  of  this  cause 
belonged  by  virtue  of  our  dominion  over  England  ; 
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but  this  offer  they  utterly  despised.  Then  he  pro- 
posed to  them  that  twelve  men  should  be  sent  by 
him,  and  twelve  by  them,  who  should  act  with  us  in 
setting  at  rest  this  discord  which  had  arisen  between 
them,  promising  in  the  presence  of  all  to  put  an  end 
to  all  the  abuses  which  had  been  introduced  into 
England  in  his  time  ;  yet  not  even  this  proposal 
did  they  deign  to  accept.  At  last  the  King  told 
them  that,  since  the  government  of  his  kingdom 
belonged  to  the  Roman  Church,  he  could  not,  and 
ought  not,  without  our  special  order,  to  change  any- 
thing in  the  kingdom  to  our  prejudice,  wherefore 
he  again  appealed  to  be  heard  by  us ;  placing  him- 
self and  his  kingdom,  with  all  his  honours  and 
rights,  under  the  protection  of  the  Apostolic  Chair. 
But  since  this  helped  him  not  at  all,  he  demanded 
of  the  Archbishop  and  bishops  that  they  should 
carry  out  our  order,  defend  the  right  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  protect  him  according  to  the  form  of 
the  privilege  granted  to  Crusaders. 

'  But  when  they  would  do  none  of  these  things, 
seeing  himself  utterly  deprived  of  all  help  and  ad- 
vice, he  dared  refuse  nothing  which  they  dared  de- 
mand. Thus,  then,  he  has  been  compelled  by 
violence,  and  by  that  fear  which  might  come  even 
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to  the  most  constant  man,  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  them,  which  is  not  only  vile  and  base, 
but  even  unlawful  and  unjust,  in  too  great  deroga- 
tion from  and  diminution  of  his  rights  and  his 
honour.  Since,  then,  the  Lord  has  said  to  us  by  the 
prophet,  "  I  have  set  thee  over  nations  and  king- 
doms, to  tear  up  and  destroy  and  to  build  and 
plant "  ;  and  also  by  another  prophet,  "  Dissolve 
the  bonds  of  impiety,  and  loosen,  crush  down  their 
bundles,"  being  unwilling  to  hide  the  audacity  of 
such  malignity  to  the  contempt  of  the  Apostolic 
Chair,  the  loss  of  the  royal  rights,  the  disgrace  of 
the  English  nation,  and  the  terrible  danger  which 
would  come  to  the  whole  of  the  affair  of  the 
Crucified  (if)  all  these  concessions  which  have  been 
extorted  from  so  great  a  crusading  prince  were 
not  recalled  by  our  (authority)  on  the  part  of 
Almighty  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and 
by  the  authority  of  his  apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  by  our  own  authority,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  advice  of  our  brethren,  we  utterly  reprobate 
and  condemn  any  agreement  of  this  kind,  for- 
bidding, under  pain  of  our  anathema,  the  aforesaid 
King  to  presume  to  observe  it,  and  the  barons  and 
their  accomplices  to  exact  the  performance  of  it ; 
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declaring  void,  and  putting  an  end  to  both  the 
Charter  itself  and  the  obligations  and  safeguards 
which  are  made,  either  for  its  enforcement  or  in 
accordance  with  it,  so  that  they  shall  have  no 
validity  at  any  time  whatsoever.' 

Thus  did  the  Court  of  Rome  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  the  English  nation.  That  Innocent 
was  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  the  struggle  that 
he  had  undertaken,  we  cannot  believe ;  but  neverthe- 
less he  desired,  with  an  almost  feverish  eagerness, 
to  make  peace  between  all  Christian  men  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  he  was  conscious  that  this  could 
hardly  be  effected  in  England  without  mutual  con- 
cessions of  the  two  parties.  He  therefore  sent  off 
on  the  same  day  another  letter,  written  in  a  milder 
tone.1  In  this  letter  he  dwelt  yet  more  earnestly 
on  the  need  to  Christendom  of  preparation  for  the 
coming  crusade,  and  urged  both  on  John  and  the 
barons  the  advisability  of  more  moderate  counsels. 

On  the  barons  these  letters  produced  no  effect 
whatever ;  but  Langton  seems  still  to  have  believed 
that  if  he  could  get  free  access  to  Innocent,  he 
could  persuade  him  of  the  injustice  of  his  conduct, 
and    of  the   righteousness   of    the   barons'    cause. 

1  Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  i.  p.  205. 
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John  seems  himself  to  have  feared  this  result,  and 
whilst  he  despatched  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin 
and  Bordeaux  to  Rome,1  he  guarded  all  the  ports, 
to  prevent  Langton  from  going  there.2 

The  effect  of  this  policy  on  Innocent  was  soon 
revealed  to  Langton  in  an  unexpected  manner. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  was  just  dead,  and  the 
King,  in  humbler  manner3  than  of  old,  entreated 
the  canons  of  York  to  choose  Walter  de  Grey  as 
their  archbishop.  By  some  strange  fate,  this  family 
of  Grey  seemed  doomed  to  be  pitted  against  the 
Langtons,  for  the  canons  of  York  replied  by 
choosing  Simon  de  Langton  as  their  archbishop, 
resting  their  choice  to  a  great  extent  on  his  well- 
known  reputation  for  learning.  John  appealed  to 
Rome  against  this  decision,  and  Innocent  eagerly 
consented  to  support  his  vassal  against  those 
liberties  of  the  Church  which  four  years  before  he 
had  excommunicated  him  for  opposing. 

Yet  even  now  Innocent  does  not  seem  wholly  to 
have  despaired  of  bringing  his  old  friend  back  to 

1  Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  i.  p.  207. 

2  R.  de  Coggeshale,  p.  876. 

3  'Multis  precibus,'  says  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  338  ; 
see,  too,  John  of  Oxenden,  p.  132  ;  Contin.  Roger  of  Hoveden, 
p.  179. 
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his  cause,  and  while  deciding  on  the  fiercest  mea- 
sures against  the  barons,  he  seemed  to  believe  that 
Stephen  would  assist  him  in  carrying  out  those 
measures.  Yet  this  was  evidently  but  a  faint  hope, 
and  it  was  in  no  friendly  or  conciliatory  tone  that 
he  now  directed  Pandulph  and  the  Abbot  of  Reading 
to  call  upon  Langton  and  the  bishops  to  excom- 
municate the  barons.1  '  Lo,'  he  exclaims,  '  how 
these  aforesaid  bishops  defend  the  patrimony  of 
the  Roman  Church  !  How  they  protect  Crusaders  ! 
Ay,  how  they  oppose  those  who  are  ruining  the 
affairs  of  the  Crucified  ! ' 

Now  was  come  the  crucial  test  of  Langton's 
courage.  He  could  oppose  the  King  of  England 
in  the  name  of  '  God  and  the  Holy  Church,'  even 
though  that  King  claimed  to  be  the  vassal  of  the 
Church ;  for  he  could  trust  that  John  and  his 
friends  had  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  the 
mind  of  Innocent.  But  here  was  an  order  direct 
from  Rome,  from  his  old  college-friend,  from  the 
Head  of  the  Church.  It  was  just  one  of  those 
moments  which  test  the  true  hero,  and  Langton 
was  equal  to  it.  Whatever  was  the  right  or  wrong 
of  Innocent's  act,  Langton  knew  that  the  cause  for 

1  Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  i.  p.  208. 
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which  he  had  been  struggling  was  the  cause  of 
'  God  and  the  holy  Church  ' ;  and,  still  hoping  to 
undeceive  Innocent,  he  firmly  refused  to  obey  his 
orders.  The  result  of  this  act  must  have  been 
expected  ;  he  was  deprived  of  his  archbishopric, 
and  suspended  from  his  clerical  functions. 

A  modern  historian,  to  whom  I  have  more  than 
once  alluded,  describes  Langton  as  '  rough  and 
lordly.'  1  As  the  writer  professes  to  justify  this 
remark  by  a  portrait  of  Langton  which  I  have  not 
seen,  I  at  first  felt  bound  to  accept  his  statement  ; 
but  as  he  goes  on  to  add  that  these  characteristics 
are  also  shown  in  Langton's  career,  I  venture  to 
think  that  he  has  put  his  own  impressions  into  the 
picture,  and  I  must  add  that  these  impressions  are 
exactly  the  reverse  of  my  own.  I  had  formed  no 
conception  of  Langton's  character  when  I  began  to 
study  his  life.  Had  I  theorised  on  the  subject,  I 
might  have  been  inclined  to  suppose  that  the 
leader  of  so  important  a  movement  at  so  critical  a 
time  would  probably  have  had  the  decision  and 
self-confidence  of  a  Cromwell  or  a  Luther.  But 
the  more  Langton's  character  has  come  out  to  me 

1  '  Der  ernste,  herbe,  herrische  Cardinal  Stephan,'  Hurter,  Ge- 
schichte  Innocenz  des  Dritten,  vol.  ii.  p.  608. 

I.  Q 
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in  this  study,  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  consider 
that  his  most  prominent  quality,  at  least  in  his 
earlier  years,  was  an  intense,  almost  morbid  self- 
distrust.  From  his  willingness  to  surrender  him- 
self to  Innocent  in  1207,  from  his  letters  during  his 
exile,  from  his  attitude  throughout  the  struggle  I 
have  been  describing,  I  am  inclined  to  conceive  of 
him  as  a  man  who  was  eager  to  accept  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  and  when  forced  to  act  on  his  own, 
especially  anxious  to  consider  both  sides  of  the 
question.  Nothing  but  his  strong  faith  in  God  and 
keen  sense  of  duty  seems  to  me  to  have  preserved 
him  from  being  the  most  servile  of  Innocent's 
creatures.  Even  now,  while  clear  as  to  the  duty 
which  lay  before  him,  he  was  humble  as  ever 
towards  the  Church,  and  willing  in  all  things 
lawful  to  obey  its  visible  Head. 

In  spite  of  John's  opposition,  he  succeeded  in 
making  his  way  to  Rome,  where  Innocent  was 
now  presiding  over  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council. 
Europe  seemed  to  be  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope. 
Otho,  whom  Innocent  had  raised  to  the  throne, 
and  maintained  on  it,  and  who  had  subsequently 
opposed  him  and  invaded  his  territories,  was  now 
humbly  suing  to    be  restored  to  his  former  posi- 
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tion,  and  after  due  hearing  his  request  was  refused. 
On  the  other  hand,  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  crushed 
into  obedience,  was  restored  by  Innocent  to  his 
lands,  in  spite  of  the  fierce  opposition  of  the  ortho- 
dox French  bishops.  All  seemed  ready  for  the 
great  crusade  which  was  Innocent's  dearest  object. 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Langton 
appeared  at  Rome.  John's  satellites  were  loud  in 
their  denunciations  of  him,  but  their  voices  were 
not  needed  to  decide  Innocent  in  such  a  case. 
While  powerful  kings  and  emperors  were  yielding 
humbly  to  his  demands,  the  barons  and  citizens  of 
the  southern  half  of  one  wretched  little  island  had 
refused  to  pay  attention  even  to  his  most  solemn 
curses  ;  and  their  chief  abettor  had  been  a  nominee 
of  Innocent's  own,  a  prelate  of  undoubted  ortho- 
doxy. 

Langton  evidently  despaired  of  influencing  the 
Pope.  He  said  little  in  his  defence,1  but  entreated 
Innocent  to  pause  in  his  decision.2  But  Innocent 
was  in  no  mood  for  mercy.  Gne  point,  indeed,  in 
the  charges  against  Langton,  must  a  little  have 
staggered    a    Pope   who   had    so    often    appealed 

1  Cnotin.  Roger  of  Hoveden,  p.  179. 

2  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  343. 
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during  his  struggle  with  John  to  the  memory  of 
the  blessed  St  Thomas.  The  royal  messengers 
reproached  Langton  with  having  disobeyed  John 
in  going  to  the  council  at  all,1  that  is,  with  having 
disregarded  that  one  of  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  that  Becket  most  bitterly  denounced. 
But  such  inconsistencies  were  natural  to  Innocent's 
position.  He  was  now  the  Church,  John  was  his 
vassal,  and  Langton  was  accused  of  not  having 
obeyed  the  apostolic  mandate.'2  He  therefore 
answered  Langton  sternly. 

'  Brother,'  he  said,  '  by  St.  Peter,  you  will  not  so 
easily  obtain  absolution ;  you,  who  have  brought  so 
many  and  such  evils,  not  only  on  the  King  of  the 
English,  but  also  on  the  Roman  Church.  We 
wish  to  decree,  after  full  deliberation  with  our 
brethren,  how  we  are  to  punish  so  audacious  a 
man.' 3  Langton  was  at  first  deprived  of  his  arch- 
bishopric, but  subsequently  restored  on  condition 
of  remaining  out  of  England  till  peace  was  made 
between  John  and  the  barons.4 

1  R.  de  Coggeshale,  p.  877. 

2  Contin.  Roger  of  Hoveden,  p.  177. 

3  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  344. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  347  and  372  ;  see  also  Contin.  Roger  of  Hoveden,  p. 
179. 
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What  results  this  decree  might  have  had  for 
England  it  is  impossible  to  guess,  had  not  an  event 
which  happened  a  few  months  later  deprived  it  of 
its  most  dangerous  consequences.  Soon  after  the 
Council  was  over,  Innocent  went  down  to  Perugia 
to  compose  one  of  the  never-ending  contests 
between  Pisa  and  Genoa.  There  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever,  while  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  at 
the  height  of  his  fortunes ;  leaving  to  Italy  some 
new  hopes  perhaps  for  freedom  from  foreign  inter- 
vention ;  to  Germany  a  sign  that  the  spirit  of 
Hildebrand  was  not  yet  dead  ;  to  Arragon  and 
France  that  baleful  monument  of  Papal  genius,  the 
'  Holy  Inquisition '  ;  but  to  England  the  seeds  of  a 
new  national  life,  the  consciousness  of  a  strength 
which  could  resist  the  most  powerful  successor  of 
St.  Peter. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

LAST   YEARS   OF   LANGTON'S   WORK,   I217  — 122 8. 

The  suspension  of  Langton  from  his  work  in 
England1  was  received  by  John  with  eager  delight, 
and  with  a  sort  of  savage  humour  he  called  on  the 
monastery  of  St.  Alban's,  which  he  had  treated 
most  brutally  and  tyrannically,2  to  confirm  Inno- 
cent's sentence.3  On  the  barons  the  blow  must 
have  fallen  with  terrible  severity.  William 
d'Albini,  the  ablest  military  leader,  was  now  a 
prisoner ;  ^Egid,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  one  of  their 
staunchest  supporters,  had  gone  over  to  John's 
side  ; 4  Eustace  of  Ely  was  dead  ; 5  and  now  he  on 
whom  they  chiefly  relied  for  obtaining  justice,  either 
at  Rome  or  in  England,  was  thrust  aside  from  his 

1  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  347. 

2  M.  Paris,  Vitae  Abbatum  S.  Albani. 

8  Roger  of  Wendover,  p.    347.     Contin.    Roger  of  Hoveden, 

P-  178. 

4  Ibid.  p.  173. 

8  Roger  of  Wendover,  p.  348. 
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work  when  most  needed.  The  torpor  which  had 
seized  them  during  the  siege  of  Rochester  seems  to 
have  grown  on  them  to  a  shameful  extent ;  and 
while  John  marched  northward  with  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle  and  some  of  that  band  of  Flemings  '  who 
neither  feared  God  nor  regarded  man '  ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury  and  Savair  de  Mauleon,  attended 
by  two  of  the  wildest  of  their  party,  Falkes  de 
Breaute  and  Walter  Buck,1  marched  against 
London  and  laid  waste  the  country  round  ; 2  the 
barons  remained  idly  in  the  city,  repeating,  with 
ill-timed  piety,  'The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord 
taketh  away.' 3  But  the  misery  of  the  country 
would  have  created  the  compassion  of  far  harder 
men.  Roger  of  Wendover  describes  the  scene  in  a 
strain  of  his  highest  eloquence.  '  For  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  land  there  worked  together  those 
limbs  of  the  devil  who  had  been  gathered  for  this 
purpose  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  to 
destroy  all  things  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  from 
men  down  to  cattle.4 

'  Nay,  priests,  while  standing  at  the  very  altar, 
brandishing  the  sign  of  the  Lord's  cross  in  their 

1  Roger  of  Wendover,  p.  349.  2  Ibid. 

3  Ibid.  p.  351.  *  Ibid. 
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hands,  glittering  in  their  sacred  vestments,  were 
seized,  tortured,  spoiled,  and  wounded  ;  nor  did 
there  remain  bishop,  priest,  or  Levite  who  could 
pour  in  oil  and  wine  on  the  wounds  which  had 
been  inflicted.' 

This  state  of  things  at  last  stirred  the  barons  to 
a  resolution  which  brought  strange  consequences  to 
England.  How  far  we  have  a  right  to  blame  their 
act,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say.  A  king  supported 
by  Flemish  and  Poitevin  mercenaries  had  little 
claim  to  be  considered  a  national  sovereign  ; ]  and 
it  was  necessary  to  choose  a  prince  who  could  rally 
sufficient  support  to  the  cause  of  freedom  to  give 
some  hope  of  resistance  to  John.  The  mere  name 
of  rebellion  and  insurrection  against  a  sovereign 
frightened  many  from  the  barons'  cause  who  would 
come  over  to  them  when  they  were  supported  by 
some  one  who  could  put  forward  a  claim  to  the 
throne  ;  and  one  hardly  sees  to  whom  they  could 
have  appealed  with  more    excuse  than  to  Prince 

1  Thus  I  cannot  but  sympathize  with  Mr.  Pearson's  remark  (p. 
102)  : — '  Disgraceful  as  it  might  seem  to  seek  the  aid  of  foreigners 
and  of  Frenchmen,  it  was  really  resorting  to  the  same  desperate  ex- 
pedient which  the  King  had  tried  from  the  first,  and  England  under 
a  foreign  prince  would  have  better  guarantees  for  liberty  than  Eng- 
land under  a  foreign  army.' 
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Louis.  Young  Henry  was  in  the  hands  of  John's 
friends  ;  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  refused  the  nomination  of  the  barons  ; 
and  Louis  was  married  to  a  niece  of  John. 

Therefore,  while  I  fully  admit  that  the  invitation 
of  Louis  to  England  was  a  grave  error,  and  an  error 
caused  in  the  first  instance  by  a  want  of  courage 
and  decision  on  the  part  of  the  barons,  I  think 
that,  taking  into  account  the  feelings  of  the  time, 
we  have  little  more  right  to  speak  severely  of  the 
Englishmen  who  invited  Louis  to  England  in  12 16 
than  of  those  who  invited  William  of  Orange  in 
1868.  Both  acts,  tried  by  the  highest  rules  of 
patriotism,  were  wrong ;  and  it  is  mainly  the  ill- 
success  of  the  earlier  act  which  has  made  us  con- 
demn it  most  strongly. 

Louis  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  hesitated  in 
his  determination,  but  Philip  hesitated  between  his 
desire  for  conquest  and  his  wish  to  maintain  his 
hardly-won  reputation  for  orthodoxy  and  devotion 
to  the  Church.  Innocent  had  acted  with  his  usual 
vigour,  and  despatched  Gualo,  his  legate,  to  France1 
to  forbid  the  invasion  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 
Philip's  answer  was  an  appeal  to  the  rights  at  once 

1  Roger  of  Wendover,  p.  364. 
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of  kings  and  nobles.  Richard,  he  said,1  had  de- 
clared John  guilty  of  treason  to  him  in  his  lifetime  ; 
therefore,  John,  not  being  lawfully  King,  could  not 
dispose  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  secondly,  even  a 
lawful  king  could  not  dispose  of  his  land  without 
the  consent  of  his  barons. 

The  French  barons  eagerly  applauded  this  sen- 
timent ; 2  but  Philip  was  too  cautious  to  sanc- 
tion the  expedition  directly,  even  if  supported 
by  such  authority,  and  he  urged  Louis  not  to 
offend  the  Pope.3  Louis  therefore  proceeded  to 
argue  the  case  before  the  Legate,  dwelling  chiefly 
on  the  deposition  of  John  by  the  barons  of  France 
after  the  murder  of  Arthur.4  At  last,  however, 
finding  the  Legate  inaccessible  to  his  arguments, 
he  declared  he  would  be  judged  only  by  his 
peers,  and  he  set  sail  for  England.  The  effect 
of  his  arrival  was  speedily  felt.  The  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  who  had  been  unwilling  to  join  a  mere 
insurrection,  was  ready  to  support  the  title  of 
Louis  against  that  of  John  ;  and  he  brought  to 
Louis'  side  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
the  Earl  of  Warenne.5     Stranger  still,  many  of  the 

1  Roger  of  Wendover,  p.  384.  2  Ibid. 

3  Ibid.  «  Ibid. 

5  Ibid.  p.  369. 
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mercenaries  of  John  were  seized  with  a  panic,1  and 
fled  from  England,2  and  the  barons  and  citizens  of 
London  received  Louis  with  enthusiasm  in  London. 
Nor,  if  Stephen  Langton  was  absent,  was  the 
magic  of  his  name  wanting  to  the  barons'  cause. 
The  fiery  Simon  de  Langton  was  by  no  means  so 
obedient  to  Innocent  as  his  brother  had  been,  and 
he  was  received  with  high  honour  by  Louis,  and 
appointed  Chancellor.3  The  Legate  Gualo  had 
followed  to  England,  and  immediately  excommu- 
nicated Louis  and  his  friends,  specially  marking 
out  Simon  de  Langton  for  vengeance.4  Louis  and 
Simon  alike  appealed  to  Rome,  and  their  mes- 
sengers arrived  just  before  the  close  of  the  Lateran 
Council.  Innocent  seemed  for  a  moment  stag- 
gered at  the  defection  of  so  orthodox  a  champion 
of  the  Church,  but  though  the  actual  decision  of 
the  case  was  delayed  by  his  death,  he  showed  with 
sufficient  plainness  his  estimation  of  the  arguments 
of  the  French  Prince. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  English  had  been  learning 
by  bitter  experience  the  noble  lesson  that 

In  native  swords,  and  native  hearts, 
The  only  hope  of  freemen  dwells. 

1  Roger  of  Wendover,  pp.  368-370.  2  Ibid.  p.  369. 

8  Ibid.  4  Ibid.  p.  372. 
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The  easy  success  of  the  French  had  turned  their 
heads,  and  they  soon  began  to  treat  their  new 
allies  with  insolence.  Sussex  and  Winchester 
had  been  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Earl  of 
Nevers,  and  his  tyrannies  and  exactions  so  pro- 
voked the  people,  that  a  man  named  Wilkins 
raised  a  band  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  marched 
against  the  French,1  where  they  were  soon  after 
joined  by  Philipd'  Albini.2  Nor  were  the  insults 
of  the  French  directed  only  against  the  citizens. 
They  refused  to  allow  the  English  lords  to  retain 
any  of  the  castles  in  their  hands,3  and  taunted 
them  with  their  treachery  to  their  King.  At 
last  the  suspicions  of  the  French  towards  the 
English  overbore  any  feelings  of  honour,  and  they 
entered  into  a  secret  conspiracy  to  put  the 
English  barons  to  death. 

This  conspiracy  was  fortunately  revealed  to  the 
English  by  the  Count  of  Melun,4  and  the  English 
lords  became  eager  to  return  to  their  allegiance. 
They  seem  at  first,  indeed,  to  have  been  fearful  of 


1  Annales  de  Dunstaplia  (Ann.  Monast. ,  vol.  iii.  p.  46). 

2  Ibid.  p.  48.  3  Ibid   p>  47 
4  Roger   of  Wendover,    vol.    iii.    p.    383  ;    John   of  Oxenden, 

P-  143- 
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the  way  in  which  John  would  receive  them  ;  but, 
while  they  were  deliberating,  there  came  to  them 
the  news  that  John  had  been  seized  with  an  illness 
and  was  dead.  Without  further  delay,  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  and  William  Marshal,  the  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  hastened  to  recognize  Henry  as  their 
lawful  king.1  At  the  same  time,  William  d'Albini2 
was  released  from  prison,  and  did  homage  to 
Henry  as  his  king. 

Louis,  indeed,  so  little  understood  the  effect 
which  the  coronation  of  the  young  and  innocent 
King  would  have  on  the  English,  that  he  ex- 
ulted in  John's  death,  and,  marching  to  Dover,  or- 
dered Hubert  de  Burgh  to  surrender,  as  his  master 
was  dead.3  Hubert  had  been  before  Louis'  ar- 
rival the  soul  of  John's  party,  and  his  defec- 
tion would  seem  to  ensure  Louis'  success.  But 
Hubert  answered  that  '  if  his  master  was  dead,  he 
had  left  sons  and  daughters  who  ought  to  suc- 
ceed him ' ;  and  while  asking  leave  to  consult  with 
his   friends,    encouraged    them    to   further    resist- 

1  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iii.  p.  386  ;  Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  i.  p. 
216  ;  Annales  de  Dunstaplia,  p.  47. 

2  John  of  Oxenden,  p.  139. 

3  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iv.  p.  4. 
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ance,  and  Louis  retired  baffled.  Louis  next 
marched  on  Hertford,  and  succeeded  in  getting  it 
into  his  hands  ;  but  his  refusal  to  entrust  it  to 
Robert  Fitz-Walter l  irritated  many  of  the  barons, 
and  his  supporters  continued  to  fall  off  from  him. 
John  had  not  seemed  to  the  barons  or  Londoners 
very  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  Crusader,  but  in  the 
defence  of  their  country  against  the  insolent  French- 
man and  of  the  rights  of  the  boy-King,  many  now 
took  the  Cross.2 

One  instance  of  sturdy  patriotism  is  worth  quot- 
ing. Of  all  the  monasteries  which  had  been  the 
objects  of  John's  hatred,  few  perhaps  had  suffered 
more  than  St.  Alban's  ;  and  it  was  possibly  with 
some  hope  of  appealing  to  the  memories  of  these 
wrongs  that  Louis  now  demanded  homage  from 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's.3  But  the  memory  of  the 
noble  martyr  in  whose  honour  the  abbey  had  been 
founded,  seems  always  to  have  kept  alive  a  sturdy 
English  spirit  in  the  monks  of  St.  Alban's,  and  the 
Abbot — no  unworthy  successor  of  the  abbot  who 
had    resisted   William    of  Normandy 4 — answered 

1  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iv.  p.  4. 

2  Annales  Waverleienses  (vol.  ii.  Ann.  Monast.,  p.  287 

3  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iv.  p.  6. 

4  See  first  Chapter. 
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Louis  that,  unless  he  could  absolve  him  from  his 
allegiance  to  John,  he  would  not  submit  to  him. 
Louis  threatened  to  burn  the  monastery ;  the 
Abbot  boldly  answered  by  excommunication  ;  and 
Saer,  Earl  of  Winchester,  who  had  gone  back  to 
his  allegiance  to  Henry,  fortunately  arrived  in  time 
to  second  the  Abbot's  spiritual  thunderbolt  by 
more  material  weapons.  The  Abbot,  however, 
found  patriotism  a  very  thankless  virtue,  for  no 
sooner  had  Louis  retired,  than  Falkes  de  Breaute, 
ever  eager  for  plunder,  and  utterly  indifferent  to 
the  means  of  obtaining  it,  came  down  on  the 
monastery,  laid  waste  its  lands,  and  extorted  a 
large  fine  from  the  Abbot.1 

These  repeated  defeats  and  desertions  weakened 
Louis  so  much  that  he  was  forced  to  have  recourse 
to  France  for  fresh  reinforcements.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  barons  who  still  remained  with  the 
French  were  defeated  by  the  Earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Falkes  de  Breaute2  at  Lincoln  ;  Robert  Fitz- 
Walter  was  made  prisoner,  and  when  Louis  re- 
turned with  his  forces  Hubert  de  Burgh  made  an 
unexpected  sally  from  Dover 3  and  defeated  them 

1  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iv.  p.  u. 

2  Annales  de  Dunstaplia,  p.  49. 

8  M.  Paris  (vol.  ii.  ed.  Madden,  pp.  217-219). 
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at  sea.  The  legate  seems,  after  this  defeat,  to  have 
persuaded  Louis  to  abandon  his  claims  on  Eng- 
land, at  any  rate  for  a  time,  and  to  submit  to 
the  Pope.1 

The  time  was  now  come  when  Langton  could 
reappear  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  Honorius 
III.  felt  that  to  detain  him  longer  would  do  no- 
thing but  harm.  Never,  indeed,  had  the  presence 
of  such  a  man  been  more  needed.  A  Royalist 
reaction  was  fast  setting  in.  The  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, as  the  most  prominent  nobleman  who 
had  remained  steadily  loyal  to  John,  was  Pro- 
tector of  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  real  power 
over   England  was  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  far 

more  extreme  Royalism.  This  was  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  who  had  now  become  justiciary  of  England. 
He  had  been  an  honest  and  fearless  soldier,  and 
though  occasionally  overbearing,  he  was  probably 
rarely  deliberately  unjust.  But  he  little  under- 
stood the  needs  of  the  times  and  both  the  support 
and  the  opposition  which  he  received  must  alike 
have  tended  to  call  out  the  hardest  side  of  his 
nature. 

1  Transcripts  from  the  Vatican  MSS.  in  Brit.  Mus.  (Monumenta 
Britannica,  vol.  i.  p.  158). 
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The  two  most  prominent  men  in  the  king- 
dom, next  to  the  Earl-Marshal  and  himself,  were 
Peter  des  Roches,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
Cardinal  Pandulph,  the  well-known  Bishop  of 
Norwich.  Of  these  the  latter,  though  he  has 
received  the  greater  amount  of  obloquy,  was  pro- 
bably the  wisest  and  most  moderate,  and  on 
some  occasions  seems  to  have  interfered  to  check 
the  extreme  exercises  of  power  to  which  Hubert 
was  prone,1  and  the  severities  of  the  Roman  legate 
Gualo.2  But  Peter  des  Roches  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  that  worst  kind  of  intriguers  which 
the  Roman  Court  were  so  apt  to  let  loose  on 
England  ;  and  he,  Gualo  the  legate,  and  Pandulph, 
had,  from  their  support  of  Henry  at  the  most 
critical  time,  gained  for  themselves  and  for  the 
Pope  an  influence  over  the  mind  'of  the  young 
King  which  was  producing  dangerous  results. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  dangers  ahead.  A  party 
of  anarchy  and  disorder  had  formed  itself  during 
the  civil  wars,  which  refused  now  to  give  up  its 
chances  of  riot  and  plunder.  Falkes  de  Breaute 
and   the    Earls   of  Albemarle   and    Chester   were 

1  Shirley,  Royal  and  Historical  Letters  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  III., 
vol.  i.  p.  130.  2  Annales  de  Dunstaplia,  p.  53. 
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the  principal  leaders  of  the  party  ;  while  Luelin 
of  Wales  believed  that  in  support  of  them  lay  his 
chief  hope  of  independence.  The  really  constitu- 
tional party  seemed  utterly  crushed  and  dis- 
credited, and  the  more  moderate  Royalists,  like 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  Savari  de  Mauleon,  were 
more  interested  on  the  whole  in  securing  for 
England  the  power  which  still  remained  to  her 
in  Poitou  and  Gascony  than  in  regulating  home 
government. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Langton 
returned  to  England.  He  was  inclined  to  look 
tenderly  and  trustfully  on  his  young  King,1  though 
little  inclined  to  trust  the  advisers  whom  he  found 
surrounding  him.  The. first  thing  needful  was  to 
bring  to  order  the  wild  party  of  anarchy  who  were 
continuing  to  disturb  the  country.  Of  these, 
Robert  de  Gangi  was  at  this  time  the  most  pro- 
minent disturber  of  the  peace,  and  when  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  besieged  him  in  Newark,2  Langton 
seconded  the  Earl's  efforts  by  the  spiritual  wea- 
pon of  excommunication. 

1  Contin.  Roger  of  Hoveden,  p.  186 ;  '^Henricum  propter  inno- 
centiam  affectuose  diligebat.' 

2  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iv.  p.  34  ;  Annales  de   Dunstaplia, 

P.  54- 
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But,  though  this  insurrection  was  suppressed,  the 
kingdom  did  not  at  once  settle  into  peace.  Indeed, 
one  hardly  sees  what  hope  there  could  be  for  order 
from  a  government  which,  while  perpetually  sus- 
pecting and  interfering  with  the  ordinary  judges 
of  the  country,  rewarded  lawlessness  and  riot  with 
high  office  and  lucrative  employment.  This  latter 
fault  had  indeed  been  partly  due  to  ignorant 
interference  from  Rome ;  for  it  is  in  a  letter  from 
Honorius  that  we  find  a  suggestion  to  unite  the 
Earl  of  Chester  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  while  the  ignorance 
of  the  writer  of  the  real  character  of  the  two  men 
is  further  shown  by  his  adding  that,  perhaps, 
however  such  an  union  might  cool  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  in  his  zeal  for  Henry  by  diminishing 
his  power  in  the  State.1  But  the  favour  shown 
to  Falkes  de  Breaute  was  certainly  due  to  Hubert 
de  Burgh,2  and  to  him  or  Pandulph  must  have  been 
due  the  equally  mad  suggestion  of  sending  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle  as  Governor  to  Poitou.3 

1  Transcripts  from  Vatican  MSS.  (as  above),  pp.  1 18-120. 

2  Shirley,  Royal  and  Historical  Letters,  vol.  i.  pp.  4,  5,  47,  and 
especially  p.  77.  s  Ibid.  p.  29. 

R  2 
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The   other   fault   to  which  I    alluded  was  pro- 
bably the  one  which  excited  the  greatest  dissatis- 
faction   at    the    time,    and    the  complaint    of   the 
justices  of  Lincolnshire  (in  1218)  is  worth  quoting 
as  illustrating  the  growing  discontent.    '  We  know,' 
they  exclaim   in  a  letter  to  the  justiciary  and  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,1   '  that  we  are  new,  and  have 
only    moderate    discretion,    and    are   deficient   in 
that  high  intellect  which  is  necessary  for  the  great 
burdens  we   have    undertaken,   and   which   would 
be  suitable  for  the  honour  of  his  Majesty.     Yet, 
since  you  have  chosen  us,  and  we  have  not  chosen 
ourselves,  and   since  you  have   established    us  for 
the  peace  of  our  lord  the  King  in  this   event  to 
show  that  justice   which  is  due  from  him  to  all 
and  each  without  acceptance  of  persons,  it  would 
be  becoming  and  honourable,  if  it  were  your  will, 
not  so  quickly  to   believe  ill  of  us  on   the  false 
suggestion  of  Falco  de  Orry  or  any   other,  as  it 
manifestly   can   be  gathered    by   the  people  that 
you  do,  from  the  tenour  of  the  letters  of  our  lord 
the  King.'      The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
in    12192    must    have   withdrawn    one    check   on 

1  Shirley,  Royal  and  Historical  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 

2  See  esp.  Shirley,  Royal  and  Historical  Letters. 
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Hubert's  arbitrary  government ;  and  in  the  same 
year,1  the  old  barons'  party  seemed  finally  broken 
up  by  the  departure  of  Robert  Fitz-Walter  and 
William  d'Albini 2  to  the  Crusades.  Langton  evi- 
dently saw  that  something  must  be  done  to  check 
the  growing  evils  ;  but  he  also  saw  clearly  that 
despotism  had  its  seat  in  Rome  rather  than  in 
England,  and  he  determined  on  seizing  the  first 
opportunity  of  cutting  out  the  root  of  the  evil. 

Honorius  III.  seems  to  have  been  a  well-mean- 
ing but  weak  old  man,  who  had  desired  if  possible 
to  carry  out  Innocent's  policy,  but  who  had  neither 
the  heart  nor  the  head  to  do  it.  Thus,  while  in 
Innocent's  letters  one  sees  a  clear  and  consistent, 
though  often  cruel  policy,  the  letters  of  Honorius 
betray  mainly  a  good-natured  fussiness.  In  the 
opening  of  his  reign,  indeed,  he  had  rushed  with 
vigour  into  the  cause  of  John,3  and  had  taken  a 
tender  and  most  paternal  interest  in  young  Henry.4 
But  he  had  little  skill  in  discovering  the  means  ne- 
cessary for  good  government,5  and  his  weak  love 

1  Annales  de  Dunstaplia,  p.  56  (vol.,  &c,  as  above). 

2  Eustace  de  Vesci  had  been  killed  in  a  siege  soon  after  Louis's 
arrival  in  England.     M.  Paris  (ed.  Madden),  vol.  ii.  pp.  186,  187. 

3  Transcripts  from  Vatican  MSS.,  pp.  13-15  and  20-22. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  33  and  77.  5  See  above. 
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of  interfering  was  continually  injuring  England. 
Gualo  the  legate  had  left  England  in  12 18,  loaded 
with  money,1  but  Pandulph  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  now 
possessed  the  chief  confidence  of  Honorius. 

The  policy  of  these  leaders  of  the  Romish  party 
was  to  throw  as  much  power  as  possible  into  the 
hands  of  the  young  King  ;  and  thus  Honorius,  on 
one  occasion,  actually  interfered  in  favour  of  the 
King  against  the  privileges  of  the  bishops.2  A 
number  of  petty  interferences  further  provoked 
all  parties,  and  Langton  at  last  took  occasion  of 
some  gross  wrongs  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  to  his  monks,  and  an  appeal  of  theirs 
against  him,  to  accompany  the  appellants  to 
Rome.3  Fortunately  Honorius  had  always  had 
great  respect  for  Langton's  learning  and  character, 
and  had  recently  written  very  warmly  and  ap- 
provingly to  him 4  on  the  occasion  of  the  removal 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Becket's  bones  from  the 
crypt  of  Canterbury  to  a  more  honourable  place 
behind  the  high  altar. 

1  Contin.  Roger  of  Hoveclen,  p.  185. 

2  Transcripts  from  Vatican  MSS.,  p.  310. 

3  Annales  de  Dunstaplia,  p.  62. 

1  Transcripts  from  the  Vatican  MSS.,  p.  261  (vol.  i.  Mon.  Brit.). 
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But  Langton  had  other  friends  in  England  who 
seem  to  have  misunderstood  the  object  of  his 
mission ;  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  addressed 
an  urgent  appeal  to  Langton  not  to  leave  his 
archbishopric  for  a  Roman  monastery.1  But  the 
worthy  Bishop  felt  as  keenly  as  Langton  the 
injuries  which  the  interference  of  the  Court  of 
Rome  with  English  politics  had  brought  on  the 
Church  and  kingdom.  '  Truly,'  he  exclaims,  '  if 
an  unexpected  fate  has  brought  an  undeserved 
grievance  and  an  unwonted  burden  in  your  days 
on  the  clergy  and  people  of  England,  that  must 
not  be  imputed  to  your  innocence,  but  rather  to 
the  sloth  of  a  Prince,  and  to  that  high  court  which 
did  not  refuse  the  honour  which  was  offered  to  it.' 
Fortified  by  such  encouragements,  Langton  set 
out  for  Rome.  In  the  immediate  object  of  his 
journey,  he  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful, for  the  Bishop  of  Durham  returned  in  triumph 
to  England ; 2  but  he  obtained  from  the  Pope  a 
promise  never  to  take  away  a  church  from  any- 
one on  whom  he  had  once  conferred  it ;  and, 
above  all,  that  no  Legate  should  come  to  England 
again  during  Langton's  lifetime.3 

1  Giraldi  Cambrensis  Opera,  vol.  i.  pp.  401-404  (ed.  Brewer). 

2  Annales  de  Dunstaplia,  p.  67.  s  Ibid.  p.  74. 
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But  while  Langton  was  eager  to  check  the  inter- 
ference of  Rome  with  the  English  Church,  he  was 
equally  ready  to  keep  order  in  that  Church.  During 
the  momentary  lull  which,  in  the  south  of   Eng- 
land at  least,  had  followed  the  signing  of  Magna 
Charta,    he   had    attempted    to   call    a   Provincial 
Council  at   Oxford,1  to   rectify  some  of  the  evils 
of  the  Church,  but  this  had  been  broken  off  before 
it    could    come    to  any  very  important  decisions. 
He  now  called  a  new  Council  at  Oxford  to  promul- 
gate the  decrees  of  the  Fourth   Lateran   Council, 
and  to  lay  down  certain  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
English  bishops  and  clergy.     Matters  of  the  great- 
est and  of  the  smallest  importance  are  alike  dis- 
cussed in  these  Constitutions.2     Simony,  impurity, 
usury,  are  all  provided  with  fit  punishments.     An 
orthodox  form  of  faith  is  laid  down  in  which  the 
clergy  are  to  be  instructed.     Confessions  are  to  be 
heard  three   times   a  year.      Nor   under   pain    of 
degradation  is  the  confessor,   either  from   'anger, 
hatred,  or  even  fear  of  death,  to  reveal  his  confes- 
sion by  sign  or  word,  whether  general  or  special ; 

1  Contin.  Roger  of  Hoveden,  p.  1 74. 

2  The  most  complete  collection  of  these  constitutions  is  in  the 
Cotton  MSS.,  Julius  D.  II. ,  fol.  166-168.  Wilkins  omits  one  at 
least  of  those  to  which  I  specially  alluded. 
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as,  for  instance,  by  saying  "  I  know  what  sort  of 
people  you  are." '  Though,  too,  tithes  are  to  be 
strictly  enforced,  and  ecclesiastical  persons  are 
never  to  swear  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  laity  in 
respect  of  any  preferment ;  and  while  a  special 
clause  is  introduced  against  the  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  the  Church  by  the  laity,  the  thought 
which  runs  through  the  whole  is,  that  any  offence 
was  worse  in  a  clergyman  than  in  a  layman.  And 
if  we  may  judge  from  an  otherwise  rather  pointless 
story  about  a  certain  archdeacon,  which  has  been 
handed  down  as  told  by  Langton,1  Langton  was 
quite  aware  of  the  extreme  injustice  of  which  cle- 
rical tribunals  might  be  sometimes  guilty.  Nor  is 
provision  in  these  Constitutions  made  only  for 
the  government  of  the  inferior  clergy. 

The  following  curious  arrangement  is  introduced 
to  check  the  public  excesses  of  prelates.  '  Let  there 
also  be  in  every  dean's  district  {in  quolibct  decanatn) 
two  or  three  men  having  God  before  their  eyes, 
who,  at  the  command  of  the  Archbishop  or  his 
official,  may  denounce  to  them  the  public  excesses 
of  prelates,  priests,  and  other  clergy.'     Whether  or 

1  Coll.  Corp.  Christ.,  Oxon,  MSS.  (Bodl.  No.  32)  1499,  32, 
D.  1,  3.  fol.  29. 
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no  this  provision  is  considered  wise,  it  shows,  at 
all  events,  that,  at  a  time  when  the  partizanship  of 
the  bishops  for  their  order  was  carried  to  excess, 
Langton  was  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they 
too  needed  the  control  of  law.  It  might  have 
been  well  for  England,  it  would  certainly  have 
been  far  pleasanter  for  a  biographer  of  Langton, 
if  this  had  been  all  that  can  be  told  of  this  Council ; 
but  Langton,  generous  and  noble  as  he  was,  was 
a  stern  disciplinarian  when  he  saw  his  duty  plainly 
before  him,  and,  like  so  many  of  the  best  leaders 
of  the  Roman  Church,  he  looked  on  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  as  the  great  preservative  of  their  purity, 
and  shrunk  with  especial  horror  from  alliances 
between  Christians  and  Jews.  He,  therefore,  at 
this  Council  of  Oxford,  condemned  to  death  by 
burning  an  apostate  deacon  who  had  married  a 
Jewess.1 

Another  question  which  had  given  rise  to  endless 
disputes  and  riots  was  the  mutual  relation  of 
London  and  Westminster,  and  Langton  solved 
the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  difficulty  in  a  way 
which,  I  believe,  few  have   had    cause   to  regret, 

1  Annales  de  Dunstaplia,  p.  76  ;  Annales  Waverleienses,  p.  296 
(ed.  and  vol.  as  above). 
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by  freeing  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishopric  of  London.1 

But  Langton  had  not  forgotten  his  old  work, 
and  while  determined  to  check  Papal  tyranny  and 
ecclesiastical  anarchy,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
necessity  of  direct  limitations  on  Henry's  power. 
The  chances  of  freedom  had  been  diminished 
rather  than  increased  by  a  re-issue  in  12172  of 
a  garbled  and  corrupted  form  of  the  Charter,  which, 
however,  Langton  had  thought  it  desirable  to 
accept  for  a  time,  and  in  12 18  to  confirm  with 
his  seal.3  But  he  now  determined  on  the  re- 
inforcement of  the  old  Charter,  and  made  the 
demand  at  a  Council  at  Oxford  in  1223. 

Some  of  the  old  favourites  of  John  still  hung 
about  the  Court,  and  one  of  them,  William  Briwere, 
exclaimed  on  hearing  this  proposal,  '  The  liberties 
which  you  seek,  since  they  were  extorted  by 
violence,  have  no  claim  to  be  observed.' 4  Langton 
felt  the  insidious  character  of  this  suggestion,  and 
for   once   broke   out   into  a  rage.5     '  William,'  he 

1  Wilkins,  Concilia,  vol.  i.  p.  598. 

*  Stubbs,  Documents  Illustrative  of  English  History,  pp.  335- 
338. 

3  Annales  Waverleienses  (Ann.  Monast.,  vol.  ii.  p.  290). 

4  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iv.  p.  84. 

5  Ibid.  • 
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exclaimed,  '  if  you  loved  your  King  you  would 
not  hinder  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.'  The 
vehemence  of  the  Archbishop  startled  the  young 
King,  and  he  answered  that  he  had  sworn  to 
observe  those  liberties  and  would  keep  his  oath. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  with  one  of  those 
evasions  which  one  meets  with  so  frequently  in 
Henry's  career,  he  offered  to  send  men  throughout 
the  kingdom  to  find  out  what  liberties  had  been 
customary  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 

But  Langton  was  called  in  1223  from  the  work 
of  ecclesiastical  organization  and  constitutional  de- 
velopment to  a  more  useless,  though  outwardly 
more  splendid  task.  Philip  Augustus  was  just  dead, 
and  Henry's  advisers  took  advantage  of  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  to  the  throne  to  despatch  Pandulph 
to  Rome  to  protest  against  the  coronation  of  the 
new  King  unless  he  would  restore  Normandy,1 
while  Stephen  Langton  was  despatched  with  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury  to  make  the 
same  demand  from  Louis.2  What  was  Honorius' 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  request  of  his  protcgt 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover ;  but  Louis  was 

1  Annales  de  Dunstaplia,  p.  81. 

2  Ibid,  j  John  of  Oxenden,  p.  148. 
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little  inclined  to  listen  to  any  such  proposal. 
He  answered  by  accusing  Henry  of  breach  of  the 
treaty  with  him,  by  which  he  had  promised  to 
secure  the  liberties  of  the  City  of  London,1  and 
threatened  to  seize  England  itself  as  his  by  right 
of  the  election  by  the  English  barons.2  This  was 
probably  little  more  than  an  empty  boast ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Louis  was  deter- 
mined to  wrest  from  the  English  their  remaining 
lands  in  Poitou  and  Gascony. 

Nor  was  this  a  difficult  task.  Neglect  3  and  dis- 
trust 4  of  trustworthy  rulers,  and  encouragement 
given  to  oppressors,5  mark  here,  as  in  England, 
the  rule  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Hubert 
de  Burgh.  Nor  was  their  conduct  to  dangerous 
neighbours  more  wise.  During  John's  contests  with 
his  subjects,  when  he  was  looking  everywhere  for 
allies,  he  contrived  to  conciliate  for  a  time  Hugo 
le  Brun,  the  Count  de  la  Marche  (whom  he  had 
robbed  of  his  wife),  by  giving  the  Princess  Joanna 

1  John  of  Oxenden,  p.  143. 

2  Annales  de  Dunstaplia,  p.  81. 

3  Shirley,  Royal  and  Historical  Letters,  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  37,  75. 
*  Ibid.  p.  55. 

5  Compare  Shirley,  Royal  and  Historical  Letters,  pp.  97,  145, 
with  ibid.  p.  303. 
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to  his  son  Hugh  de  Lusignan  l  in  marriage.  When, 
however,  Henry  came  to  the  throne,  and  the 
followers  of  Louis  were  falling  from  him,  the  King 
of  Scotland  demanded  as  a  price  of  his  alliance 
with  Henry,  that  Joanna  should  be  given  to  him 
in  fulfilment,  as  he  asserted,  of  a  previous  promise.2 
Fearful  of  offending  so  powerful  and  uncertain 
an  ally,  Henry  consented  to  demand  Joanna  from 
Hugh,  and  Honorius  seconded  the  demand.3  The 
Earl  de  la  Marche,  indignant  at  this  breach  of 
faith,  instead  of  consenting  to  the  demand,  con- 
trived by  persuasion  or  force  to  recover  his  former 
wife ; 4  and  at  first  declined  to  surrender  either  mo- 
ther or  daughter.  In  the  mean  time  he  kept  up  a 
harassing  warfare  against  the  English  towns  in 
Poitou,5  and  joined  with  their  oppressors  against 
them.  At  last,  however,  Langton  offered  himself 
to  the  Earl,  as  security  for  Henry's  good  faith,6  and 
Hugh  de  Lusignan  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 

1  Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  i.  p.  193. 

2  Ibid.  p.  240. 
8  Ibid.  p.  241. 

4  Transcripts  from  Vatican  MSS.  (p.    252,   vol.  ii.    Monumenta 
Britannica). 

5  Shirley,   Royal  and   Historical   Letters,   vol.  i.   pp.    139   and 

145. 

6  Rymer,  Fcedera,  vol.  i.  p.  266. 
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restore  Joanna  to  the  English,  on  condition  that  his 
father  should  keep  Isabella  and  her  lands.1' 

But  if  Langton  was  unable  to  do  much  in  recti- 
fying the  blunders  of  other  rulers  in  France,  his 
home  policy  was  more  successful. 

Among  the  many  curious  feelings  stirred  up  by 
the  misgovernment  of  John,  an  intense  assertion  of 
local  independence  in  all  places  where  such  a  feeling 
was  possible  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable.  The  King  of  the  Isle  of  Man  had 
fancied  that  he  saw  hopes  of  establishing  an  inde- 
pendent sovereignty,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Pope,2  and  the  old  spirit  of  Northumbrian  inde- 
pendence had  been  so  excited  that  even  in  1220 
the  barons  of  Yorkshire  demanded  of  Hubert  de 
Burgh  that  the  King  should  not  levy  taxes  on 
them,  except  in  a  Parliament  north  of  the  Trent.3 
But  no  hopes  of  independence  had  been  so 
strong  as  those  of  Luelin,  Prince  of  North  Wales. 
The  harsh  scorn  with  which  the  English  had 
always  treated  the  Welsh,  and  the  natural  desire 
for  their  old  freedom,  might  make  their  claim  seem 

1  Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  i.  pp.  258,  259. 

2  Transcripts  from  the  Vatican  MSS.  (vol.  ii.  Monu.  Brit.)  ; 
Rymer,  Fcedera,  vol.  i.  p.  234. 

3  Shirley,  Royal  and  Historical  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  151. 
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reasonable  ;  but,  unfortunately,  Luelin's  allies  were 
chosen  from  the  worst  and  wildest  of  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  kingdom,  and  thus  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  peace  of  England  to  suppress  him.  Re- 
peated complaints  had  been  made  by  the  new  Earl 
of  Pembroke  of  Luelin's  invasions  of  his  territory,1 
but  the  Earl,  who  was  unwilling  to  disturb  the 
peace,  and  who  felt  himself  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  the  King,2  had  refrained  from  attacking  him 
in  return.3 

At  last,  however,  the  disorder  was  no  longer 
endurable,  and  Langton 4  and  Hubert  de  Burgh 
succeeded  in  removing  the  unworthy  suspicions 
of  Henry,  and  in  inducing  him  to  allow  thei 
to  march  to  the  support  of  the  Earl  against 
Luelin.5  Langton's  influence  was,  for  the  mo- 
ment, very  high  at  Rome,  and  Honorius  seconded 
the  excommunications  of  Langton  by  similar 
thunders  of  his  own.6  For  the  time  Luelin  was 
obliged    to   yield,  but   the   following  year  a   nei 

1  Shirley,  Royal  and  Historical  Letters,  pp.  141,  145. 

2  Ibid.  p.  170  ;  also  Rymer,  Fcedera,  vol.  i.  p.  286. 

3  Shirley,  Royal  and  Historical  Letters,  p.  150. 

4  See  esp.  Walter  of  Hemingburgh,  p.  263. 

5  Rymer,  Fcedera,  vol.  i.  p.  263  ;  Annales  de  Dunstaplia,  p.  82. 

6  Transcripts  from  Vatican  MSS.  (Mon.  Brit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  202). 
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cause  of  disturbance  arose.  Honorius,  ever  eager 
to  forward  Henry's  interests,  sent  to  England  to 
announce  that  the  young  King  was  now  of  full  age, 
and  must  be  allowed  to  manage  his  affairs  for  him- 
self.1 What  was  the  object  of  this  very  foolish 
interference  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  Earls 
of  Chester  and  Albemarle  seem  to  have  interpreted 
it  as  an  attempt  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  to  get  more 
power  into  his  hands.  Hubert  answered  by  in- 
dignantly charging  Peter  des  Roches,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  with  all  the  evils  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  Bishop  retorted  by  threatening  to  drive 
Hubert  from  power.2  The  probability  is  that 
Hubert  was  partially  right  in  his  charges,  but 
that  he  did  not  realize  the  difference  between 
government  by  law  and  the  mere  establishment 
of  order.  Peter  des  Roches  had  been  3  one  of  the 
worst  tools  of  John's  tyranny,  and  his  own  diocese 
of  Winchester  was  so  wofully  mismanaged  that 
Pandulph  was  obliged  to  remonstrate  with  him  ; 4 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Hubert  had  doubtless  been 
guilty  of  many  questionable  acts  of  violence. 

1  Annales  de  Dunstaplia,  p.  33. 

2  Ibid.  p.  83. 

3  See  last  Chapter. 

4  Royal  and  Historical  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  167. 
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But  while  Hubert  and  Peter  des  Roches  were 
wrangling,  Langton  was  acting.  The  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle had  already  twice  1  before  broken  out  in  in- 
surrection, and  on  one  occasion  had  been  checked 
by  Langton's  threats.*  Now,  in  concert  with  the 
Earl  of  Chester,  he  tried  to  seize  the  Tower  of 
London,3  and  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in 
checking  their  insurrection,  which,  under  such 
leaders,  boded  little  good  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Langton  again  brought  into  play  the  threat  of  ex- 
communication,4 and,  cowed  by  the  threat,  they 
surrendered  their  castles  to  Henry. 

But  the  spirit  of  disorder  was  not  yet  dead.  I 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter  the 
confidence  which  Hubert  had  shown  in  Falkes  de 
Breaute.  He  had  been  acting  as  sheriff  of  some 
counties  near  Wales,  and  had  used  his  opportunities 
after  his  usual  manner.  Besides  embezzling  11,000 
marks  due  to  the  Royal  treasury,5  and  forcing  a 
woman  by  violence  to  marry  him,6  he  had  vexed 

1  Compare  Shirley,  Royal  and  Historical  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  57, 
with  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iv.  p.  99. 

2  Ibid.  ;  Annales  de  Dunstaplia,  p.  83. 

3  Annales  de  Dunstaplia,  p.  84. 

4  Ibid. 

'  Royal  and  Historical  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 
6  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iv.  p.  98. 
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by  every  petty  oppression  in  his  power  the  men  of 
the  neighbouring    towns,1    though    he   naively  re- 
marked that  when  his  vice-sheriffs  asked  them  if 
they  had  anything  to  complain  of,  these  men  had 
not  brought  forward  their  complaints,  but  had  sent 
them  straight  to  Hubert  de  Burgh.2     Further,  he 
had  abetted  in  some  degree  each  insurrection  of 
the    Earls    of    Chester   and  Albemarle,    and    had 
harassed  the  lands  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,3  the 
common   enemy,    apparently,    of    all    self-seeking 
rioters.     One  wise  counsellor,  indeed,  had  warned 
Hubert  of  the  character  of  the  man  whom  he  was 
trusting.      This  was  the  Earl   of  Salisbury,   who 
seems   to   have  watched    with   great   anxiety  the 
proceedings  of  the  party  of  anarchy,  while  check- 
ing any  attempt  on  the  part  of  other  border-chiefs 
to  justify  the  proceedings  of  Falkes  by  their  own 
violence.4     He  entreated   Hubert  to  interfere   by 
lawful  means  to  check  the  oppressions  of  his  pro- 
tige? 

At   last,   however,    the   cup   of   Falkes*   villany 

1  Royal  and  Historical  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  105. 

2  Ibid.  3  Ibid.  pp.  71,  175. 
4  Ibid.  p.  172.  5  Ibid.  p.  220. 
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was  full.  The  justices,  in  holding  their  assizes  at 
Dunstable  in  1223  or  1224,  found  Falkes  guilty  of 
sixteen  different  charges  brought  against  him,  and 
condemned  him  to  pay  a  fine.1  Falkes  was  always 
ill-disposed  to  recognize  any  power  in  the  law,  and 
he  at  once  seized  upon  Henry  de  Braibroc,  one  of 
the  judges  who  had  condemned  him,  and  carried 
him  off  to  Bedford  Castle,  where  he  was  joined  by 
his  brother  William  de  Breaute  and  the  Earls  of 
Chester  and  Albemarle.2  Langton  again  roused 
the  people  and  the  clergy  to  the  attack  ; 3  and  the 
tyrannies  and  crimes  of  Falkes  had  made  him  so 
hated  that  they  eagerly  followed  Hubert  and 
Langton  to  the  siege  of  Bedford  Castle,  and  the 
men  of  Dunstable 4  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  skill  and  vigour  in  the  attack. 

The  castle  was  at  last  taken,  but  Falkes  escaped 
to  Wales.5  There  he  at  first  seems  to  have  thought 
of  taking  refuge  with  Luelin,  and  that  Prince,  when 

1  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iv.   p.   94 ;  Johannes  de  Oxeneden, 
p.  151  ;  Annales  de  Dunstaplia,  p.  86. 

2  Annales  de  Dunstaplia,  p.  86. 

3  Roger  of  Wendover,    vol.   iv.    p.  95  ;   also  Annales   Waver- 
leienses,  p.  299. 

4  Annales  de  Dunstaplia,  p.  84. 

5  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iv.  p.  96. 
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remonstrated  with  by  Henry,  haughtily  maintained 
his  own  right  as  an  independent  Prince  to  protect 
fugitives,1  and  Falkes'  right  to  resist  in  defence  of 
his  lands  '  even  the  excommunication  of  our  lord  the 
Pope.' 2  But  Falkes  finally  decided  to  surrender, 
and  on  submission  was  freed  from  excommunica- 
tion,3 but  deprived  of  his  goods  and  banished  from 
the  country.4  At  last,  then,  it  seemed  that  order 
was  restored  ;  and  Hubert  de  Burgh  proceeded  to 
improve  the  occasion  by  calling  a  Council  at 
London  to  demand  a  fifteenth  for  the  King.5  But 
Langton  had  not  forgotten  Henry's  evasion  at 
Oxford  ;  and  he  demanded  that  before  paying  this 
tax,  their  liberties  should  be  once  more  secured 
them.6  Henry  could  no  longer  refuse ;  and  in  the 
Charter  which  was  now  served,  a  clause  was  spe- 
cially introduced,  stating  that  the  payment  of  the 

1  Shirley,  Royal  and  Historical  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  229. 

2  Ibid. 

8  Rymer,  Fcedera,  vol.  i.  p.  273. 

4  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iv.  pp.  99,  103. 

5  Ibid.  p.  99  ;  Annales  de  Dunstaplia,  p.  93. 

6  Langton's  name  is  specially  mentioned  in  this  demand  by  Roger 
of  Wendover  and  John  of  Oxenden  (p.  151).  The  confirmation  of 
the  Charter  is  specially  mentioned  in  the  Waverley  Annals  (p.  300), 
and  the  demand  for  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Dunstable  Annals,  as 
made  by  the  barons. 
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fifteenth  then  granted  was  only  given  in  considera- 
tion of  the  liberties  thus  secured.1 

At  the  same  time,  another  alteration  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Charter,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
perhaps  more  doubtful,  and  which  seems  indeed  to 
point  to  the  influence  of  advisers  like  Hubert 
rather  than  of  Langton.  Instead  of  speaking  of 
the  Charter  as  granted  by  the  advice  of  his  barons, 
&c.,  Henry  now  speaks  of  granting  it 2  by  his 
own  good-will.  But  of  course  the  former  of  these 
alterations  would  neutralize  any  evil  effects  which 
might  follow  from  the  latter ;  and  even  the  latter 
phrase  would  at  least  show  that  Briwere's  charge 
against  the  supporters  of  Magna  Charta,  that  they 
wrung  these  liberties  from  the  King  by  com- 
pulsion, was  no  longer  applicable.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  Magna  Charta  should  in  the  first 
instance  be  a  limitation  enforced  by  the  barons 
on  the  King;  but  when  once  it  had  been  won, 
the  more  peaceful  and  legal  the  subsequent  con- 
firmations were,  the  stronger  became  its  hold  on 


1  See  Professor  Stubbs's  Documents  Illustrative  of  English  His- 
tory, pp.  344,  345.  Langton's  name  appears  first  in  the  signatures 
to  this  document. 

2  Ibid. 
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a  nation  which  believes  so  intensely  in  the  force 
of  precedents  as  we  have  always  done. 

But  Langton's  struggles  were  not  yet  over. 
Hardly  had  this  victory  been  won  at  home,  than 
news  came  from  Rome  of  the  influences  which  had 
been  tending  to  undermine  the  good  work  which 
had  preceded  this  Council.  Falkes  de  Breaute, 
stained  as  he  was  with  every  kind  of  atrocity,  had 
covered  his  sins  with  the  same  protection  which 
had  shielded  his  master,  John.  He  was  a  Crusader  ; 
or  at  least,  he  wore  a  Crusader's  cloak.  It  appeared, 
too,  that  Peter  des  Roches  had  complained  that 
in  some  way  or  other  l  his  rights  had  been  in- 
fringed by  the  summary  treatment  of  Falkes. 
Honorius  had  lent  a  too  willing  ear  to  these  com- 
plaints, and  now  wrote  to  remonstrate  with  Henry 
and  Langton  on  their  proceedings. 

To  Henry,  his  reproof  was,  as  usual,  in  a  fatherly, 
though  a  somewhat  angry  tone.  He  had  always  de- 
sired him  to  treat  his  subjects  in  a  spirit  of  lenity,2 
and  he  was  sorry  that  Henry  had  not  obeyed  him. 
But    to    Langton   he   wrote    far    more   severely.3 

1  Shirley,  Royal  and  Historical  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  213. 

2  Transcripts  from  Vatican  MSS.,  vol.  ii.  Mon.  Brit.,  p.  261. 
8  Ibid.  p.  260. 
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Why,  he  demanded,  had  Langton  deceived  him 
about  the  state  of  the  kingdom  ?  He  had  told  him 
that  the  King  was  at  peace  with  his  subjects,  and 
yet,  just  after  he  had  given  that  account,  the  King, 
following  unsound  advice,  '  had  made  war  on  that 
noble  man,  Falkes  de  Breaute,'  and  Langton  had 
dared  to  excommunicate  Falkes  and  his  sup- 
porters. '  Where,'  he  exclaims,  '  is  that  abundant 
wisdom  of  yours,  if  it  is  by  your  advice  that  the 
King  is  making  war  on   his  own  subjects,  whilst 

he    sees    foreign    enemies    preparing   war    against 
him.' " 

What  Langton's  answer  was  does  not  appear ; 
but  Henry  replied  with  unusual  dignity  and  firm- 
ness,2 setting  forth  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
insurrections  of  the  Earls  of  Chester  and  Albe- 
marle, and  of  Falkes ;  the  condemnation  of 
Falkes  by  the  judges,  his  arrest  of  Henry  de 
Braibroc,  and  his  final  trial  by  a  council  of 
nobles  and  consequent  condemnation.  But  Ho- 
norius  was  weakly  obstinate  ;  and  in  another 
letter  to  Langton,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Hubert 
de  Burgh,   and    other   advisers   of  the   King,3   he 

1  This  evidently    refers    to    the   attack   which    Louis  was    then 
making  on  Poitou. 

2  Shirley,  Royal  and  Historical  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  224. 

s  Transcripts  from  the  Vatican  MSS.,  Mon.  Brit,  vol.  ii.  p.  341. 
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set  forth  the  eminent  services  which  Falkes  had 
done  for  John  at  the  time  of  his  need,  and  the 
claims  which  he  had  on  the  Pope  as  a  Crusader. 
But  while  he  expressed  a  hope  in  this  letter  that 
the  King,  as  he  grew  older,  would  grow  wiser,  to 
Langton  he  wrote  again  in  a  tone  of  yet  shriller 
anger.  He  wondered  l  that  so  learned  a  man  should 
give  such  bad  advice,  especially  that  he  should 
sanction  the  divorce  of  Falkes'  wife,  and  warns  him 
that  his  learning  will  only  increase  his  responsi- 
bility for  such  acts. 

Whether  Honorius  considered  that  the  deceit 
which  he  accused  Langton  of  having  practised  on 
him  had  absolved  him  from  the  promise  made  in 
1 22 1  that  he  would  never  send  another  Legate  to 
England  in  Langton's  lifetime,  or  whether  in  his 
fury  he  did  not  remember  that  promise,  is  not  clear  ; 
but  he  now  decided  that  the  reassertion  of  the  lega- 
tine  power  in  England  was  the  only  hope  for  right- 
ing Falkes  de  Breaute  or  amending  the  evils  which 
bad  advisers  were  bringing  on  Henry.  Otho,  the 
new  Legate,  was  surprised  to  find  on  his  arrival 
in  England  that  even  Henry  did  not  welcome  him 
cordially.2      But  he  was  not  easily  abashed,  and 

1  Transcripts  from  the  Vatican  MSS.,  Mon.  Brit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  345. 

2  Shirley,  Royal  and  Historical  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 
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he  called   a   Council  at  Winchester  to  lay  before 
them  the  demands  of  the  Pope.1 

The  case  of  Falkes  de  Breaute  was,  as  decency 
required,  first  brought  forward  ;  but  Henry  firmly 
answered  that  the  '  clergy  and  people '  had  con- 
demned him,2  and  that  therefore  he  could  not  re- 
ceive him  back  into  favour.  It  then  appeared  that 
the  championship  of  Falkes'  cause  was  but  a  pre- 
text for  raising  money 3  and  recovering  patronage  4 
for  Rome  ;  and  when  the  Council  met  at  Win- 
chester, the  Legate  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to 
the  assembled  clergy  to  support  their  mother,  the 
Church  of  Rome,  in  her  need.5  Whether  this 
Council  was  called  at  Winchester  from  the  hope  of 
bringing  the  influence  of  Peter  des  Roches  to  bear 
on  his  diocese,  we  cannot  be  sure  ;  but  it  seems 
certain  that  but  few  of  the  leading  clergy  had 
received  a  summons  to  attend,  for  Langton  and 
most  of  the  bishops  were  absent.6  The  clergy 
seem  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise  at  these 
demands,  and  the  Archdeacon  of  Bedford  7  refused 

1  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iv.  pp.  107,  114. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  108,  118. 
8  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iv.  p.  114. 

4  Annales  de  Dunstaplia,  p.  99. 

5  Roger  of  Wendover,  vol.  iv.  p.  115. 
•  Ibid.  ■>  Ibid. 
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to  give  any  answer  until  they  could  consult  with 
the  Archbishop  and  bishops. 

The  delay  was  granted,  and  well  used  ;  for  while 
John  Marshal  and  others  l  encouraged  the  laymen 
to  refuse  homage  for  their  lay  fiefs  to  the  Pope, 
Langton  wrote  to  Honorius  to  remonstrate  on  the 
mission  of  Otho,  and  to  insist  on  his  recall.  The 
poor  old  Pope,  frightened  perhaps  at  the  audacity  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty,  conceded  Langton's  de- 
mands, and  when  the  Council  met  again  in  London, 
Langton  produced  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
Legate  a  letter  from  Honorius,  recalling  him  from 
England.2  Honorius  did  not  long  survive  this 
defeat,  and  in  1227  he  was  succeeded  in  the  Papal 
Chair  by  Gregory  IX. 

Langton,  however,  while  firm  against  Papal  de- 
mands, was  determined  to  the  last  to  maintain  his 
position  as  a  champion  of  the  Church.  He  had,  as 
we  saw,  seen  much  of  the  corruption  of  ecclesiastical 
tribunals,  and  during  the  troubles  in  John's  reign 
had  been  accused  of  infringing  the  privileges  of  the 
monks  of  St.  Augustine.3 

1  Roger  ofWendover,  vol.  iv.  p.  II 6. 

2  Ibid.  p.  123. 

3  Transcripts  from  Vatican  MSS.,  Monumenta  Britannica,  vol.  i. 
P-  89. 
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But  the  first  clause  of  Magna  Charta  had    se- 
cured   independent   government    to    the    Church, 
and    he    felt    that    he,    at    least,   and    his    monks 
could  do  justice.     Especially  he  desired  to  retain 
the   right   of   mercy   in    certain    cases,    and    when 
the  King  threw  doubt  on  his  rights,  he  was  willing 
to   pay  a   large    sum    to    secure    it.1      Henry,    al- 
ways more  willing  to  concede  privileges  to  clergy 
than   to  laymen,   consented    to    the    demand,   and 
refused    the     offered    payment.2      Indeed,    Henry 
seems  to  have  been  specially  desirous  at  this  time 
to  secure  the  clergy  to   the  side  of  the  arbitrary 
demands  which  he  was  preparing  to  make,  for  we 
find   him   in    1226 3  promising  the    Archbishop  of 
Dublin  that  any  grant  of  a  subsidy  by  the  Irish 
clergy  shall  not  be  used   as  a  precedent    against 
their  liberties. 

Langton,  however,  could  never  have  been  won  so ; 
his  life  had  been  spent  in  binding  the  cause  of  the 
Church  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  he  would 
never  have  submitted  without  protest  to  the  cancel- 
ling of  the  Charters  by  Henry,  or  to  his  illegal  con- 

1  Annales  de  Dunstaplia,  p.  107. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Shirley,  Royal  and  Historical  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  299. 
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demnation  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall.1  Nor  probably 
would  he  have  been  duped  by  the  evasions  by 
which  Henry  succeeded  in  diverting  the  attention 
of  the  friends  of  Richard2  from  the  really  important 
part  of  their  demands.  But  the  Archbishop  was 
broken  by  his  exciting  and  active  life,  and  had  fallen 
ill.3  His  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  diocese,  how- 
ever, still  remained,  and  though  unable  to  ride,  he 
was  carried  in  a  litter 4  in  a  progress  through  his 
diocese.  The  only  letter,  strange  to  say,  in  Dr. 
Shirley's  collection  which  alludes  to  Langton,  is 
written  during  this  progress.5  It  is  written  by  a 
certain  Simon  de  Senliz  to  the  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
and  advises  him  to  invite  Langton  to  his  house  on 
his  progress,  because  the  writer  is  sure  Langton 
will  not  accept  the  invitation,  as  he  objects  on  such 
occasions  to  live  at  other  men's  cost,  and  therefore 
the  Bishop  can  do  himself  honour  by  the  invitation 
without  any  expense. 

One  pleasure  was  still  to  be  granted   to  cheer 
the  noble  old   man  before  his  death.     Simon  de 


1  See  esp.  Roger  of  Wendover,  pp.  140,  141. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Annates  de  Dunstaplia,  p.  107. 

4  Ibid. 

s  Shirley,  Royal  and  Historical  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 
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Langton  had  remained  since  the  defeat  of  Louis 
in  banishment.  Honorius,  in  his  usually  paternal 
manner,  had  refused  his  first  application  for  leave 
to  return,1  but  after  peace  had  been  made  between 
Louis  and  Henry,  he  had  as  usual  been  brought 
gradually  to  relent,  and  had  been  intending  at  the 
time  of  his  death  to  concede  to  Henry's  request 
the  return  of  Simon.2  Gregory  IX.,  therefore,3 
readily  consented  to  the  demand,  and  Simon  was 
received  with  honour  in  England,  and  appointed 
by  his  brother  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury.4 
This  was  probably  one  of  the  last  public  acts  of 
Stephen's  life  ;  and  on  the  2ist  of  July,  1228,  he 
was  at  last  taken  away  from  the  troubles  which 
were  soon  to  burst  on  the  kingdom. 

I  have  spoken  little  during  this  biography  of 
Stephen's  literary  work.  Various  books  have  been 
attributed  to  him  by  different  chroniclers,  e.g.,  a  life 
of  Mahomet,  and  a  life  of  Thomas  a  Becket ;  and 
Higden  states  that  he  copied  the  part  of  '  Poly- 
chronicon '  which  relates  to  Richard  I.  from  a  life 
of  that  King  by  Langton. 

1  Transcripts  from  Vatican  MSS.,  Monumenta  Britannica,  vol.  i. 
p.  203.  2  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  18. 

3  Ibid.  *  Annales  de  Dunstaplia,  p.  107. 
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How  much  truth  there  may  be  in  any  of  these 
stories,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  they  serve  to  increase 
the  impression  which  all  the  letters  and  chronicles 
of  the  time  produce,  that  Langton  was  looked  upon 
in  his  own  time,  by  foreigners  at  any  rate,  chiefly  as 
a  man  of  letters.  One  writer  even  puts  him  high 
among  the  Anglo-Norman  poets  of  his  day  ;  and 
a  Latin  poem  of  his  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Lambeth  library.  Among  these  books,  his  theolo- 
gical works  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  grounds  of 
his  literary  reputation,  and  of  these  I  gave  some 
specimens  in  the  second  chapter.  To  us,  however, 
and  doubtless  to  the  Englishmen  and  the  Welsh 
Churchmen  of  his  day,  he  is  known  mainly  for  his 
political  work. 

At  a  time  when  constitutional  freedom  was  hardly 
known,  when  insurrection  seemed  the  only  possible 
means  of  checking  despotism,  he  organized  and 
established  a  movement  for  freedom  which,  by 
every  act  and  word  of  his  life,  he  showed  to  be  in 
opposition  to  mere  anarchy.  At  a  time  when  the 
clergy  in  England  were  keenly  opposed  to  the 
laity,  and  considered  the  support  of  their  privileges 
the  only  true  religious  cause,  he  refused  to  separate 
the  freedom  of  the  Church  from  the  freedom  of  the 
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lay  part  of  the  nation,  and  showed  that  the  cause 
of  the  whole  people  alone  was  worthy  to  be  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  '  God  and  the  Holy  Church.' 

In  the  reaction  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Lincoln,  when  liberty  seemed  to  be  lost  in  anarchy, 
and  the  despotism  of  King  and  Pope  the  only  hope 
for  law,  he  insisted  on  maintaining  the  checks  on 
the  Royal  power  while  sternly  repressing  disorder, 
and  kept  alive  the  idea  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Church  in  the  teeth  of  Popes  and  legates.  The 
men  with  whom  he  was  forced  to  work  were  often 
weak  and  foolish,  sometimes  unscrupulous,  but  he 
saw  keenly  the  justice  of  their  cause  under  all 
their  mistakes,  and  throughout  all  the  sins  and 
errors  of  those  times  we  are  ever  able  to  apply 
to  Langton  the  lines  which  Shakespeare  applied 
with  less  truth  to  Brutus  : — 

He  only  in  a  general  honest  thought, 

And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mix'd  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  '  This  was  a  man.' 


. 
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'I  have  seen,'  says  Dr.  Parkins  in  his  'History  of 
Norfolk,'  an  old  pedigree  whereby  Walter  de  Langton  is 

said  to  have  been  descended  from  de   Langton, 

who  had  lands  at  Eversden  in  Cambridgeshire,  who 
married  Wymara,  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Berners  (who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror),  and  had  by  her 
Stephen  de  Langton  who  was  father  of  Simon  de 
Langton,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  of  Stephen  de 
Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Cardinal  in  the 
reign  of  King  John,  and  of  Roger  de  Langton,  which 
Roger  was  father  of  Robert  de  Langton  of  Eversden, 
and  from  him  descended  this  Walter,  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field, who  was  his  grandson.' l 

Vague  as  the  opening  words  of  this  statement  sound, 
they  seem,  when  compared  with  other  and  clearer 
records,    to   have    a    strange    probability    about    them. 

1  Bloomfield  and  Parkins'  History  of  Norfolk,  vol.  v.  p.  1339. 
The  only  difficulty  in  this  pedigree  is  the  name  given  to  Langton' s 
father.  In  the  Cottonian  MSS.,  Cleopatra  E  1,  it  is  said  that 
1  Henricus  de  Langton  Archipraesulis  Pater '  fled  the  country  at  the 
time  of  John's  persecution  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  '  metuens 
ne  occasione  filii  a  publica  potestate  spiculum  immineat.' 
I.  T 
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Ignorant  as  all  the  contemporary  writers  are  of  the  time 
and  place  of  Langton's  birth,  they  seem  to  have  no 
doubt  of  these  matters  with  regard  to  his  less  illustrious 
great-nephew. 

If,  then,  we  may  trust  to  local  records,  we  can,  I 
think,  have  little  hesitation  in  fixing  Church  Langton,  in 
Leicestershire,  as  the  seat  of  Stephen's  family.  There 
are,  indeed,  two  apparent  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
conclusion.  Most  of  the  ecclesiastical  offices  held  by  the 
Langton  family  in  the  thirteenth  century  seem  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  diocese  of  York.  And  it  is 
this  fact  probably,  strengthened  no  doubt  by  the  greater 
independence  and  uniqueness  of  character  which  has 
distinguished  Yorkshire,  that  has  led  Dr.  Hook  to  claim 
the  Arcnbishop  as  a  Yorkshireman.  The  other  piece  of 
conflicting  evidence  to  which  I  have  alluded,  is  to  be 
found  in  a  notice  of  the  Exeter  Town  Council,  which 
was  sent  in  1691  to  the  author  of  'The  Worthies  of 
Devon.' l  This,  however,  merely  states  that  Stephen 
Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  'was  a  native  of 
this  place,'  a  fact  which  may  of  course  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  Leicestershire  origin  of  his  family.  My 
reasons  for  considering  the  Yorkshire  preferments  to 
which  I  have  alluded  as  evidence  insufficient  to  justify 
the  rejection  of  the  Leicestershire  records,  are  mainly 
two.  The  first  and  most  important  is  that,  though  there 
seems  to  have  been  up  to  a  late  period  a  family  of 
Langton  in  Yorkshire,  yet  I  have  been  able  to  find  no 
evidence  which  should  connect  this  family  with  that  of 
Stephen   at  all  comparable  in  clearness  to  that  which 

1  Prince  Worthies  of  Devon,  pp.  444-446. 
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identifies  Walter  de  Langton  with  Leicestershire.1  My 
other  reason  for  considering  the  Yorkshire  evidence  as 
inconclusive,  would,  f  tt  stood  alone,  be  unworthy  of  a 
moment's  consideration,  but,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  facts  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  it  seems  to  me 
to  increase  their  force.  '  In  1465,  John  Langton,  clerk, 
and  others,  were  seized  of  lands  in  Tur  Langton,  and 
these  lands  were  held  of  the  Archbishop  of  York.'  2 
The  connection  suggested  by  this  passage  between  the 
Langton  property  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  may,  of 
course,  have  been  formed  subsequently  to  the  time  of 
Simon  Langton's  election  to  the  archiepiscopal  chair.  Yet 
as  I  have  found  no  hint  in  the  book  from  which  I  have 
quoted  of  the  time  at  which  such  change  of  possession 
could  have  taken  place,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  this 
connection  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the  preferments 
above-mentioned. 

The  next  question  which  presents  itself  to  the  his- 
torian, with  regard  to  Langton's  family,  has  been  answered 
in  an  exactly  opposite  sense,  and  with  equal  dogmatism, 
by  two  modern  writers.  The  '  Histoire  litteraire  de  la 
France '  seems  to  have  no  doubt  that  Langton  was  an 
Anglo-Norman.  Michelet,  on  the  other  hand,  tells  us 
that  '  he  was  of  Saxon  origin,  like  Becket ;  his  name 
of  Langton  sufficiently  proves  it.'3     For  my  own  part, 

1  See  Nichol's  Hist,  and  Antiqu.  Leicestershire,  vol.  ii.  pp.  660- 
674  ;  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  880  ;  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  44  ;  vol.  iv.  part  i. 
p.  118;  Shaw's  Staffordshire,  vol.  i.  p.  233;  Bib.  Top.  Britan., 
vol.  vii.  Leicestershire,  p.  447. 

2  Nichol's  Leicestershire,  vol.  ii.  pp.  669,  670. 

3  Michelet,  Histoire  de  la  France,  vol.  ii.  Book  IV.,  chap.  vii. 
p.  409. 
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while  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
latter  part  of  Michelet's  statement,  one  cannot  avoid  a 
suspicion  that  the  regularity  with  which  the  lands  of 
Langton  descended  in  the  family,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  the  English  nobility  accepted  him  as  their  leader, 
must  have  been  due  to  some  extent  to  an  admixture  of 
Norman  blood  in  the  family.  This  seems  to  be  borne 
out  both  by  the  pedigree  above  quoted,  and  by  other 
records  of  the  family,  and  seems  most  in  keeping  with 
that  description  of  the  growing  mixture  of  the  English 
and  Normans,  quoted  in  my  first  chapter  from  the 
1  Dialogus  de  Scaccario.' 
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ISRAEL  MORT,  OVERMAN.  THE  STORY  OF  THE 
MINE.  By  John  Saunders,  Author  of  "  Hirell,"  "Abel 
Drake's  Wife,"  etc.     Three  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

\In  the  press. 

v. 

A  NEW  STORY.  By  Alice  Fisher,  Author  of  "  Too  Bright 
to  Last."     Three  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

VI. 
THE     SPINSTERS     OF     BLATCHINGTON.      By     Mar. 

TRAVERS.      2  vols. 

VII. 

A  NEW  WORK.  By  Col.  Meadows  Taylor,  Author  of 
"  Tara,"  etc.     In  three  vols. 

VIII. 

A  LITTLE  WORLD.  By  Geo.  Manville  Fenn,  Author  of 
"  The  Sapphire  Cross,"  "  Mad,"  etc. 

IX. 

THE  HIGH  MILLS.  By  Katherine  Saunders,  Author  of 
"  Gideon's  Rock,"  "  The  Haunted  Crust,"  etc. 
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FORTHCOMING    NOVELS— {continued). 
X. 

OFF  THE  SKELLIGS.      By  Jean  Ingelow.     In  three  vols. 

XI. 

WHAT  'TIS    TO   LOVE.     By  the  Author  of  "  Flora  Adair," 

"  The  Value  of  Fosterstown,"  etc. 

XII. 

THROUGH  LIFE.     By  Mrs.  Newman.     One  vol.,  crown  8vo. 

XIII. 

LISETTE'S   VENTURE.      By   Mrs.  Russell   Gray.     Two 
vols.,  crown  8vo. 


Recently    Published    Works. 

1. 

SEPTIMIUS.  A  Romance.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Author  of  "  The  Scarlet  Letter/'  "  Transformation,"  etc. 
One  Volume,  crown  8vo.   Cloth  extra,  gilt,  gs. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  this  work.     It  was  the  last  thing  the 
author  wrote,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  died  as  he  finished  it. 

II. 

MEMOIRS  OF  LEONORA  CHRISTINA,  Daughter  of 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark.  Written  during  her  imprison- 
ment in  the  Blue  Tower  of  the  Royal  Palace  at  Copenhagen, 
1 663- 1 685.  Translated  by  F.  E.  Bunnett  {Translator  of 
Grimm's  "  Life  of  Michael  A?igelo"  &*c.)  With  a  beautiful 
Autotype  Portrait  of  the  Countess.     Medium  8vo. 

ill. 
LIVES  OF  ENGLISH  POPULAR  LEADERS.    No.  1.  Stephen 
Langton.     By  C.  Edmund  Maurice.     Crown  8vo. 
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IV. 

STREAMS    PROM    HIDDEN    SOURCES.    By  B.   Mont- 
gomerie  Ranking.     Crown  8vo. 

The  Seven  Streams  are  : 


Cupid  and  Psyche. 
The  Life  of  St.  Eustace. 
Alexander  and  Lodowick. 


Sir  Urre  of  Hungary. 
Isabella  ;  or,  The  Pot  of  Basil. 
The  Marriage  of  Belphegor. 


Fulgencius. 

"  Out  of  all  old  lore  I  have  chosen  seven  books  as  setting  forth 
seven  following  stages  of  time,  and  from  each  of  these  have  taken  what 
seemed  to  me  the  best  thing,  so  that  any  man  may  judge,  and  if  it  please 
him  trace  it  to  its  source." — Extract  from  Preface. 

V. 

THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION.  By  Walter  Bagehot. 
A  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  with  an  Introductory 
Dissertation  on  recent  changes  and  events.  Crown  8vo, 
7s.  6d. 

Contents. — The  Cabinet. — The  Pre-requisites  of  Cabinet  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Peculiar  Form  which  they  have  assumed  in  England. — 
The  Monarchy. — The  Monarchy  [continued). — The  House  of  Lords. — 
The  House  of  Commons. — On  Changes  of  Ministry. — Its  supposed 
Checks  and  Balances. — Its  History,  and  the  Effects  of  that  History. — 
Conclusion. — Appendix. 

VI. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  TIMES.  By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis, 
M.A.,  Author  of  "Music  and  Morals,"  etc.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Introductory. — I.  The  Liberal  Clergy.  God. — II.  Conception. 
III.  Experience.  Christianity. — IV.  Character.  V.  History.  The 
Bible. — VI.  Essence.  VII.  Doctrine.  The  Articles. — VIII.  The 
Trinity.  Original  Sin.  IX.  Predestination.  The  Church.  Life. — 
X.  Pleasme.  XL  Sacrifice.  Worship. — XII.  The  Lord's  Day. 
XIII.  Preaching.     Conclusion. — XIV.  The  Law  of  Progress. 

VII. 

SIX  PRIVY  COUNCIL  JUDGMENTS— 1850-1872.  Anno- 
tated by  W.  G.  Brooke,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Cr.  8vo. 

i.  Gorham  v.  Bishop  of  Exeter. — 2.  Westerton  v.  Liddell. — 3. 
Williams  v.  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Wilson  v.  Fendal. — 4.  Martin  v. 
Mackonochie. — 5.   Hibbert  v.  Purchas. — 6.   Sheppard  v.  Bennett. 
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VIII. 

HERMANN  AGHA :  An  Eastern  Narrative.  By  W.  Gifford 
Palgrave,  Author  of  "Travels  in  Central  Arabia,"  etc. 
2  vols.,  Crown  8vo.     Cloth,  extra  gilt,  i$s. 

IX. 

ALEXIS  DE  TOCQUEVILLE.  Correspondence  and  Com 
versations  with  Nassau  W.  Senior,  from  1833  to  1859. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  M.  C.  M.  Simpson.  Two  Vols.,  Large 
Post  8vo.  2  is. 

x. 

From  the  Author 's  latest  Stereotyped  Edition, 

MISS  YOUMANS'  FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY.  Designed 
to  cultivate  the  observing  powers  of  children.  New  and 
Enlarged  Edition,  with  300  Engravings.    Crown  8vo,  5^. 

XI. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  OBSERVING 
POWERS  OF  CHILDREN,  Especially  in  connection  with 
the  Study  of  Botany.  By  Eliza  A.  Youjmans,  of  New 
York.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  a  Supplement  on  the  Ex- 
tension of  the  Principle  to  Elementary  Intellectual  Training 
in  General,  by  Joseph  Payne,  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors :  Author  of  "  Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art 
of  Education,"  etc.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

XII. 

OVER  VOLCANOES;  OR,  THROUGH  FRANCE  AND  SPAIN 
IN  1871.    By  A.  Kingsman.     Crown  8vo. 

"The  writer's  tone  is  so  pleasant,  his  language  is  so  good,  and  his 
spirits  are  so  fresh,  buoyant,  and  exhilarating,  that  you  find  yourself 
inveigled  into  reading,  for  the  thousand-and-first  time,  a  description  of 
a  Spanish  bull-fight." — Illustrated  London  News. 

"The  adventures  of  our  tourists  are  related  with  a  good  deal  of 
pleasantry  and  humourous  dash,  which  make  the  narrative  agreeable 
reading. " — Public  Opinion. 

"  A  work  which  we  cordially  recommend  to  such  readers  as  desire 
to  know  something  of  Spain  as  she  is  to-day.  Indeed,  so  fresh  and 
original  is  it,  that  we  could  have  wished  that  it  had  been  a  bigger  book 
than  it  is." — Literary  World. 
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XIII. 

IN  QUEST  OF  COOLIES.  A  South  Sea  Sketch.  By  James 
L.  A.  Hope.  Crown  8vo,  with  15  Illustrations  from 
Sketches  by  the  Author.     Price  6s.     Second  Edition. 

[Just  out. 

"At  the  present  moment,  when  considerable  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  South  Seas,  by  the  murder  of  Bishop  Patteson,  the  little 
book  before  us  arrives  most  opportunely.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hope's  descrip- 
tion of  the  natives  is  graphic  and  amusing,  and  the  book  is  altogether 
well  worthy  of  perusal." — Standard. 

"  Lively  and  clever  sketches." — Athenaum. 

"  This  agreeably  written  and  amusingly  illustrated  volume." — Public 
Opinion. 

XIV. 
ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  1870.    A  Volume  of  Travels,  with 
Maps.     By  A.   D.   Carlisle,   B.A.,   Trim    Coll.,   Camb. 
Demy  8vo,  16s. 

"  Makes  one  understand  how  going  round  the  world  is  to  be  done  in 
the  quickest  and  pleasantest  manner,  and  how  the  brightest  and  most 
cheerful  of  travellers  did  it  with  eyes  wide  open  and  keen  attention  all 
on  the  alert,  with  ready  sympathies,  with  the  happiest  facility  of  hitting 
upon  the  most  interesting  features  of  nature  and  the  most  interesting 
characteristics  of  man,  and  all  for  its  own  sake." — Spectator. 

"  Delightfully  written,  as  unpretentious  and  as  entertaining  a  sketch 
of  travel  as  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time." — Scotsman. 

"We  can  only  commend,  which  we  do  very  heartily,  an  eminently 
sensible  and  readable  book." — British  Quarterly  Review. 


XV. 

THE  NILE  WITHOUT  A  DRAGOMAN.    (Second  Edition.) 
By  Frederic  Eden.     In  one  vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  ys.  6d. 

"Should  any  of  our  readers  care  to  imitate  Mr.  Eden's  example,  and 
wish  to  see  things  with  their  own  eyes,  and  shift  for  themselves,  next  winter 
in  Upper  Egypt,  they  will  find  this  book  a  very  agreeable  guide." —  Times. 

"  Gives,  within  moderate  compass,  a  suggestive  description  of  the 
charms,  curiosities,  dangers,  and  discomforts  of  the  Nile  voyage." — 
Saturday  Review. 

"  We  have  in  these  pages  the  most  minute  description  of  life  as  it 
appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  all  that  could  be  seen  or  was  worth 
seeing  in  nature  or  in  art  is  here  pleasantly  and  graphically  set  down. 
.     .     .     It  is  a  book  to  read  during  an  autumn  holiday." — Spectator. 
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XVI. 

SCRIPTURE  LANDS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THEIR 
HISTORY.  By  G.  S.  Drew,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Avington, 
Winchester,  Author  of  "  Reasons  of  Faith."  Second 
Edition.    Bevelled  boards,  8vo,  price  \os.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Drew  has  invented  a  new  method  of  illustrating  Scripture 
history — from  observation  of  the  countries.  Instead  of  narrating  his 
travels  and  referring  from  time  to  time  to  the  facts  of  sacred  history 
belonging  to  the  different  countries,  he  writes  an  outline  history  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  from  Abraham  downwards,  with  special  reference  to  the 
various  points  in  which  the  geography  illustrates  the  history.  The 
advantages  of  this  plan  are  obvious.  Mr.  Drew  thus  gives  us  not  a 
mere  imitation  of  '  Sinai  and  Palestine,'  but  a  view  of  the  same  subject 
from  the  other  side  .  .  .  He  is  very  successful  in  picturing  to  his 
readers  the  scenes  before  his  own  mind.  The  position  of  Abraham  in 
Palestine  is  portrayed,  both  socially  and  geographically,  with  great 
vigour.  Mr.  Drew  has  given  an  admirable  account  of  the  Hebrew 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  and  has  done  much  to  popularize  the  newly-acquired 
knowledge  of  Assyria  in  connection  with  the  two  Jewish  kingdoms. 
We  look  with  satisfaction  to  the  prospect  of  a  larger  work  from  the 
same  author,  and  are  confident  that  he  cannot  adopt  a  method  better 
suited  to  his  talents  and  knowledge,  or  more  generally  useful  in  the 
present  state  of  Biblical  literature." — Saturday  Review. 

"  This  volume  will  be  read  by  every  Biblical  student  with  equal  profit 
and  interest.  We  do  not  remember  any  work  in  which  the  Scripture 
has  been  interwoven  so  admirably  with  the  natural  history  of  the  places 
in  which  its  transactions  happened.  It  has  been  written  in  a  devout 
and  reverential  spirit,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  its  author  as  a  man  of 
learning  and  a  Christian.  We  regard  it  has  a  very  seasonable  contribu- 
tion to  our  religious  literature." — Record. 


XVII. 

ECHOES  OF  A  FAMOUS  YEAR.  By  Harriet  Parr. 
Author  of  "The  Life  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  "  In  the  Silver  Age," 
etc.     Crown  8vo,  %s.  6d. 

"  A  graceful  and  touching,  as  well  as  truthful  account  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  books  to  children 
vill  find  this  at  once  instructive  and  delightful." — Public  Opinion. 

"  Miss  Parr  has  the  great  gift  of  charming  simplicity  of  style  :  and  if 
-.hildren  are  not  interested  in  her  book,  many  of  their  seniors  will  be." — 
British  Quarterly  Review. 
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XVIII. 

JOURNALS  KEPT  IN  FRANCE  AND  ITALY,  FROM  1848 
TO  1852.     With  a  Sketch  of  the  Revolution  of  1848.     By 
the  late  Nassau  William  Senior.     Edited  by  his  daugh- 
ter, M.  C.  M.  Simpson.     In  two  vols.,  post  8vo,  i\s. 
"The  present  volume  gives  us  conversations  with  some  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  political  history  of  France  and  Italy     ...     as 
well  as  with  others  whose  names  are  not  so  familiar  or  are  hidden  under 
initials.     Mr.  Senior  has  the  art  of  inspiring  all  men  with  frankness, 
and  of  persuading  them  to  put  themselves  unreservedly  in  his  hands 
without  fear  of  private  circulation." — Athenceum. 

"  The  book  has  a  genuine  historical  value." — Saturday  Review. 
* '  No  better,  more  honest,  and  more  readable  view  of  the  state  ot 
political  society  during  the  existence  of  the  second  Republic  could  well 
be  looked  for." — Examiner. 

"  Of  the  value  of  these  volumes  as  an  additional  chapter  in  the  history 
of  France  at  the  period  when  the  Republic  passed  into  the  Empire,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly." — Public  Opinion. 

XIX. 

THE  SECRET  OF  LONG  LIFE.    Dedicated  by  special  per- 
mission to  Lord  St.  Leonards.     Large  crown  8vo,  5^. 
1  'A  pleasantly  written  volume,  of  a  very  suggestive  character.' ' — Standard. 

"  Some  shrewd  observations,  illustrated  by  references  to  a  number  of 
remarkable  instances  of  long  life." — Public  Opinion. 

"A  very  pleasant  little  book,  which  is  always,  whether  it  deal  in 
paradox  or  earnest,  cheerful,  genial,  scholarly." — Spectator. 

"  The  bold  and  striking  character  of  the  whole  conception  is  entitled 
to  the  warmest  admiration." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  We  should  recommend  our  readers  to  get  this  book  .  .  . 
because  they  will  be  amused  by  the  jovial  miscellaneous  and  cultured 
gossip  with  which  he  strews  his  pages." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

XX. 

JEAN  JAROUSSEAU,  THE  PASTOR  OF  THE  DESERT. 

From  the  French  of  Eugene  Pelletan.     Translated  by 

Colonel  E.  P.  de  l'Hoste.     In  fcap.  8vo,  with  an  engraved 

frontispiece,  price  5^. 

' '  There  is  a  poetical  simplicity  and  picturesqueness ;    the  noblest 

heroism ;    unpretentious  religion  ;    pure   love,   and   the  spectacle  of  a 

household  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.     .     .     .     The  whole 

story  has  an  air  of  quaint  antiquity  similar  to  that  which  invests  with  a 

charm  more  easily  felt  than  described  the  site  of  some  splendid  ruin." — 

Illustrated  London  News. 

"  This  charming  specimen  of  Eugene  Pelletan's  tender  grace,  humour, 
and  high-toned  morality." — Notes  and  Queries. 

"  A  touching  record  of  the  struggles  in  the  cause  of  religious  liberty 
of  a  real  man." —  Graphic. 
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XXI. 

THE  SUBSTANTIVE  SENIORITY  ARMY  LIST.  First 
Issue.  Majors  and  Captains.  Containing  the  Names  of  all 
Substantive  Majors  and  Captains,  Serving  upon  Full-pay 
or  Retired  upon  Half-pay,  arranged  according  to  their 
Seniority  in  the  Service,  and  in  such  order  as  immediately 
to  exhibit  the  standing  of  every  such  Major  or  Captain  for 
Promotion  in  his  own  Arm  of  the  Service,  whether  Cavalry, 
Artillery,  Engineers,  Infantry,  or  Marines,  specifying  their 
particular  Corps,  and  distinguishing  those  holding  Higher 
Brevet-rank.  By  Captain  F.  B.  P.  White,  ist  W.  I. 
Regiment.     8vo,  sewed,  2s.  6d. 

XXII. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  DRILL.  Four  Lectures  delivered  to  the 
London  Scottish  Rifle  Volunteers.  By  Captain  S.  Flood 
Page,  Adjutant  of  the  Regiment,  late  105th  Light  Infantry, 
and  Adjutant  of  the  Edinburgh  Rifle  Brigade.  Just 
published.     A  Cheaper  Edition,  price  is. 

"One  of  the  best-known  and  coolest-headed  of  the  metropolitan  regi- 
ments, whose  adjutant  moreover  has  lately  published  an  admirable  col- 
lection of  lectures  addressed  by  him  to  the  men  of  his  corps." — Times. 

"  Capt.  Page  has  something  to  say  ....  and  in  every  case  it  is 
said  moderately,  tersely,  and  well." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  The  very  useful  and  interesting  work.  .  .  .  Every  Volunteer, 
officer  or  private,  will  be  the  better  for  perusing  and  digesting  the 
plain-spoken  truths  which  Captain  Page  so  firmly,  and  yet  so  modestly, 
puts  before  them  ;  and  we  trust  that  the  little  book  in  which  they  are 
contained  will  find  its  way  into  all  parts  of  Great  Britain." — Volunteer 
Service  Gazette. 

"The  matter  ...  is  eminently  practical,  and  the  style  intelligible 
and  unostentatious." — Glasgozv  Volunteer  News. 

XXIII. 

CATHOLICISM  AND  THE  VATICAN.  With  a  Narrative  of 
the  Old  Catholic  Congress  at  Munich.  By  J.  Lowry 
Whittle,  A.M.,  Trim  Coll.,  Dublin.     Crown  8vo,  4J.  6d. 

[Just  out. 
"  We  cannot  follow  the  author  through  his  graphic  and  lucid  sketch 
of  the  Catholic  movement  in  Germany  and  of  the  Munich  Congress,  at 
which  he  was  present ;  but  we  may  cordially  recommend  his  book  to 
all  who  wish  to  follow  the  course  of  the  movement." — Saturday  Review. 
"  A  valuable  and  philosophic  contribution  to  the  solution  of  one  of 
the  greatest  questions  of  this  stirring  age." — Church  Times. 
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XXIV. 

NAZARETH :  ITS  LIFE  AND  LESSONS.  In  small  8vo, 
cloth,  $s.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Divine  Kingdom  on 
Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven."  \Just  out. 

"  In  Him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men" 

"  A  singularly  reverent  and  beautiful  book;  the  style  in  which  it  is 
written  is  not  less  chaste  and  attractive  than  its  subject." — Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

"We  would  earnestly  commend  it  for  attentive  perusal  to  those  who 
are  proposing  to  undertake,  or  have  just  entered  upon,  the  sacred 
ministry  in  our  church." — Morning  Post. 

"  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  recently  issued  in  the 
whole  range  of  English  theology.  .  .  .  Original  in  design,  calm 
and  appreciative  in  language,  noble  and  elevated  in  style,  this  book,  we 
venture  to  think,  will  live." — Churchman's  Magazine. 


XXV. 

THE  DIVINE  KINGDOM  ON  EARTH  AS  IT  IS  IN 
HEAVEN.  In  demy  8vo,  bound  in  cloth.  Price  jot.  6d. 
"Our  Commonwealth  is  in  Heaven."  [Now  ready. 

"It  is  seldom  that,  in  the  course  of  our  critical  duties,  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  volume  of  any  size  or  pretension  so  entirely  valuable  and 
satisfactory  as  this.  Published  anonymously  as  it  is,  there  is  no  living 
divine  to  whom  the  authorship  would  not  be  a  credit  .  .  .  Not  the 
least  of  its  merits  is  the  perfect  simplicity  and  clearness,  conjoined  with 
a  certain  massive  beauty,  of  its  style." — Literary  Churchman. 

"A  high  purpose  and  a  devout  spirit  characterize  this  work.  It  is 
thoughtful  and  eloquent  .  .  .  The  most  valuable  and  suggestive  chapter 
is  entitled  'Fulfilment  in  Life  and  Ministry  of  Christ,'  which  is  full  of 
original  thinking  admirably  expressed." — British  Quarterly  Review. 
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SONGS  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH.    By  John  Payne  Author 
of  "Intaglios,"  « Sonnets/'  "The  Masque  of  Shado'wf"  etc 
Cn8v0>5*.  {Just  out. 

S0NdothF  JW°  W0RLI)S'   By  a  New  Writer.    Fcap.  8vo, 

''The  'New  Writer'  is  certainly  no  tyro.     No  one  after  reading  the 
first  two  poems,  almost  perfect  in  rhythm  and  all  the  graceful  reserve  of 

Ihl  1^Cal/tl"en§th'  Can  d°ubt  that  this  book  is  the  result  of  lengthened 
though   and  assiduous  training  in  poetical  form.   .  .  .  These  poems  will 

S  ?>  ^  ,hlg£  rank  T°^  the  Class  to  whi<*  they  belong "_ 
British  Quarterly  Review,  April  1st.  s 

„W  °  CXtia5t5-  C°UJd  d°  jUStice  t0  the  exq«isite  tones,  the  felicitous 
Phrasing  and  delicately  wrought  harmonies  of  some  of  these  poems  '?- 
Nonconformist,  March  27th.  !         s' 

'  JetA^Z\in  th!S  b?°.k  making  the  acq«ailltance  of  a  fine  and  original 
poet    or  of  a  most  artistic  imitator  ?     And  our  deliberate  opinion  is  tha 
the  former  hypothesis  is  the  right  one.     It  has  a  purity  and  delicacy  of 
feeling  like  morning  air."-  Graphic,  March  16th. P       Y  Y 

If  these  poems  are  the  mere  preludes  of  a  mind  growing  in  power 
and  n  inclination  for  verse,  we  have  in  them  the  promise  off  finest 

I^^Sw  has  the  highest  note  of  crFtical 

wWrhvfn  °f  thG  m°it  PromisinS  of  the  books  of  verse  by  new  writers 
which  have  appeared  for  a  considerable  time.     Very  little  is  wanrVrl  in 
the  more  artistic  of  these  poems  "-Civil  Service  Gazette    MarTgtt 
((  The  author  is  a  real  poeU'-Publlc  Opinion,  Feb.  i7th.  9 

Many  of  the  songs  exhibit  exquisite  fancy  and  considerable 
imaginative  power.  .  .  We  should  have  been  glad  to  make  further 
quotations    from     these    admirable    poems.»-^W    3to2£ 

mfrTvei!V-riter  P°ss?sses>  and  has  by  much  cultivation  enhanced    the 

"  So  healthy  in  sentiment  and  manly  in  tone  that  one  cannot  heln 
fee}™£  an(  Stere?iin  the  ™^r."- Examiner  Dec.  3oth  *  hdp 

cation  1  T  !'itCr  '  Is  a  thorouShly  accomplished  master  of  versifi- 
cation,-his  thought  is  clear  and  incisive,  his  faculty  of  expression  and 
power  of  ornamentation  ought  to  raise  him  to  a  high  rank  amon.  the 
poets  of  the  day. "—  Glasgmv  Herald,  Dec.  28th.  g  the 
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in. 

THE  LEGENDS  OF  ST.  PATRICK,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  Aubrey  de  Vere.     Crown  8vo,  $s.  [Just  out. 


IV. 

EROS  AGONISTES.    By  E.  B.  D.    Crown  8vo,  y.  6d. 

[Just  out. 

V. 

THE   INN    OF    STRANGE    MEETINGS,    AND    OTHER 

POEMS.    By  Mortimer  Collins.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

"Mr.  Collins  has  an  undercurrent  of  chivalry  and  romance  beneath 
the  trifling  vein  of  good  humoured  banter  which  is  the  special  cha- 
racteristic of  his  verse.  .  .  .  The  'Inn  of  Strange  Meetings' is  a 
sprightly  piece." — Athenaeum. 

' '  Abounding  in  quiet  humour,  in  bright  fancy,  in  sweetness  and 
melody  of  expression,  and,  at  times,  in  the  tenderest  touches  of  pathos." 
— Graphic. 

VI. 

ASPROMONTE,  AND   OTHER   POEMS.      Second  Edition, 

cloth,  4s.  6d. 

"  The  volume  is  anonymous ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  the  author  to  be 
ashamed  of  it.  The  '  Poems  of  Italy'  are  evidently  inspired  by  genuine 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  espoused ;  and  one  of  them,  '  The  Execution  of 
Felice  Orsini,'  has  much  poetic  merit,  the  event  celebrated  being  told 
with  dramatic  force." — Athenceum. 

"  The  verse  is  fluent  and  free." — Spectator. 


VII. 

THE  DREAM  AND  THE  DEED,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  Patrick  Scott,  Author  of  "  Footpaths  Between  Two 
Worlds,"  etc.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  5^. 

"  A  bitter  and  able  satire  on  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  day,  literary, 
social,  and  political." — Standard. 

"  Shows  real  poetic  power  coupled  with  evidences  of  satirical  energy." 
— Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 
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ife    and    Works 


OF   THE 


Rev.    FRED.    W.    ROBERTSON. 

NEW   AND   CHEAPER   EDITIONS. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS   OF  THE   LATE   REV.  FRED.  W. 

ROBERTSON,  M.A.  Edited  by  Stopford  Brooke,  M.A., 
Hon.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Library  Edition,  in 
demy  8vo,  with  Steel  Portrait.      \2s. 

A  Popular  Edition,  in  one  vol.,  is  now  ready, 

Price  6s. 


SERMONS  :— Price  3s.  6d.  per  vol. 

First  Series     ....  Small  crown  8vo. 

Second  Series  .  .         .  Small  crown  8vo. 

Third  Series  ....  Small  crown  8vo. 

Fourth  Series  .         .         .  Small  crown  8vo. 

EXPOSITORY  LECTURES  ON   ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO 

THE  CORINTHIANS.     Small  crown. Svo.     5*. 

LECTURES    AND    ADDRESSES    ON    LITERARY    AND 

SOCIAL  TOPICS.     Small  crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  MR.  TENNYSON'S  "IN  MEMORIAM." 

(Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Poet-Laureate.)     Fcap.  Svo.     2s. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.  Fcap.  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  

A  LECTURE  ON  FRED.  W.  ROBERTSON,  M.A.      By  the 

Rev.  F.  A.  Noble,  delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  Pittsburgh,  U.S.      If.  6d. 

65,  Cornhilly  London. 
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Sermons  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A. 

Honorary  Chaplain  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


I. 

THE    LIFE    AND   WORK    OP    FREDERICK    DENISON 
MAURICE.    A  Memorial  Sermon.    Crown  8vo,  sewed.     \s. 

II. 
CHRIST   IN   MODERN    LIFE.     Sermons    preached   in   St. 
James's   Chapel,  York  Street,  London.      Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     js.  6d. 

' '  Nobly  fearless  and  singularly  strong     .     .     .     carries  our  admi- 
ration throughout." — British  Quarterly  Review. 


III. 

FREEDOM  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  Second 
Edition.  Six  Sermons  suggested  by  the  Voysey  Judgment. 
In  One  Volume.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

"  Every  one  should  read  them.  No  one  can  be  insensible  to  the 
charm  of  his  style,  or  the  clear  logical  manner  in  which  he  treats  his 
subject." — Churchman 's  Monthly. 

"We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Brooke  for  a  very  clear  and  courageous 
exposition  of  theological  views,  with  which  we  are  for  the  most  part  in 
full  sympathy." — Spectator. 

1  *  Interesting  and  readable,  and  characterized  by  great  clearness  of 
thought,  frankness  of  statement,  and  moderation  of  tone." — Church 
Opinion. 

"  A  very  fair  statement  of  the  views  in  respect  to  freedom  of  thought 
held  by  the  liberal  party  in  the  Church  of  England." — Blachzvood's 
Magazine. 

IV. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  ST.  JAMES'S  CHAPEL,  YORK 
STREET,  LONDON.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

"  No  one  who  reads  these  sermons  will  wonder  that  Mr.  Brooke  is  a 
great  power  in  London,  that  his  chapel  is  thronged,  and  his  followers 
large  and  enthusiastic.  They  are  fiery,  energetic,  impetuous  sermons, 
rich  with  the  treasures  of  a  cultivated  imagination." — Guardian. 

"  Mr.  Brooke's  sermons  are  shrewd  and  clever,  and  always  readable. 
He  is  better  off  than  many  preachers,  for  he  has  something  to  say,  and 
says  it." —  Churchman-  s  Magazine. 

"  A  fine  specimen  of  the  best  preaching  of  the  Episcopal  pulpit." — 
British  Quart ei'ly. 
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Books    on    Tndian     S 


THE  EUROPEAN  IN  INDIA.  A  Hand-book  of  practical 
information  for  those  proceeding  to,  or  residing  in,  the 
East  Indies,  relating  to  Outfits,  Routes,  Time  for  Departure, 
Indian  Climate,  etc.  By  Edmund  C.  P.  Hull.  With  a 
MEDICAL  GUIDE  FOR  ANGLO-INDIANS.  Being 
a  compendium  of  Advice  to  Europeans  in  India,  relating 
to  the  Preservation  and  Regulation  of  Health.  By  R.  S. 
Mair,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  late  Deputy  Coroner  of  Madras. 
In  one  vol.,  post  8V0,  6s. 

"  Full  of  all  sorts  of  useful  information  to  the  English  settler  or  tra- 
veller in  India." — Standard. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  books  ever  published  in  India — valuable 
for  its  sound  information,  its  careful  array  of  pertinent  facts,  and  its 
sterling  common  sense.  It  is  a  publisher's  as  well  as  an  author's  '  hit,' 
for  it  supplies  a  want  which  few  persons  may  have  discovered,  but  which 
everybody  will  at  once  recognise  when  once  the  contents  of  the  book 
have  been  mastered.  The  medical  part  of  the  work  is  invaluable." — 
Calcutta  Guardian. 

II. 
EASTERN  EXPERIENCES.    By  L.  Bowring,  C.S.I.,  Lord 
Canning's  Private  Secretary,  and  for  many  years  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Mysore  and  Coorg.     In  one  vol.,  demy 
8vo,  16s.    Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Diagrams. 

"  An  admirable  and  exhaustive  geographical,  political,  and  industrial 
survey. " — Athenaum. 

"The  usefulness  of  this  compact  and  methodical  summary  of  the 
most  authentic  information  relating  to  countries  whose  welfare  is  in- 
timately connected  with  our  own,  should  obtain  for  Mr.  Lewin  Bowling's 
work  a  good  place  among  treatises  of  its  kind. " — Daily  News. 

"Interesting  even  to  the  general  reader,  but  more  especially  so  to 
those  who  may  have  a  special  concern  in  that  portion  of  our  Indian 
Empire. " — Post. 

"  An  elaborately  got  up  and  carefully  compiled  work." — Home  News. 

III. 
A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  INDIAN  SURVEYS.    By  Clement 
R.  Markham.     Printed  by  order  of  Her  Majesty's  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  in  Council.     Imperial  8vo,   \os. 
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BOOKS    ON    INDIAN    SUBJECTS-(w«//««^). 

IV. 

WESTERN  INDIA  BEFORE  AND  DURING  THE  MUTI- 
NIES. Pictures  drawn  from  Life.  By  Major- General  Sir 
George  Le  Grand  Jacob,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.  In  one  vol., 
crown  8vo,  ys.  6d. 

"The  most  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  Western  India 
during  the  Mutinies,  which  has  yet,  in  a  popular  form,  been  made 
public." — AthencBum. 

"  The  legacy  of  a  wise  veteran,  intent  on  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen 
rather  than  on  the  acquisition  of  fame." — London  and  China  Express. 

"Few  men  more  competent  than  himself  to  speak  authoritatively 
concerning  Indian  affairs." — Standard. 


EXCHANGE  TABLES  OF  STERLING  AND  INDIAN 
RUPEE  CURRENCY,  upon  a  new  and  extended  system, 
embracing  values  from  one  farthing  to  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  at  rates  progressing,  in  sixteenths  of 
a  penny,  from  is.  gd.  to  is.  yd.  per  rupee.  By  Donald 
Fraser,  Accountant  to  the  British  Indian  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  Limited.     Royal  8vo,  \os.  6d. 


VI. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  MAPS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS 
IN  INDIA  AND  OTHER  PARTS  OF  ASIA.    Published 
by  Order  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Council.     Royal  8vo,  sewed,  is. 
A  continuation  of  the  above,  sewed,  price  6d.,  is  now  ready. 

I|gr  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  &  Co.  are  the  autho?'ised  agents 
by  the  Government  for  the  sale  of  the  whole  of  the  Maps 
enumerated  in  this  Catalogue. 

VII. 

THE  BENGAL  ClUARTERLY  ARMY  LIST.     Sewed,  15*. 
THE  BOMBAY  DO.  DO.  Sewed,  9*. 

THE  MADRAS  DO.  DO.  Sewed,  12*. 
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Recently    Published    Novels. 

1. 
THE    PRINCESS   CLARICE.      A    STORY    OP   1871.     By 

Mortimer  Collins.    Two  vols.,  crown  8vo.     [Just  Out. 

11. 
A  GOOD  MATCH.     By  Amelia  Perrier.    Author  of  "  Mea 
Culpa."     Two  vols.  [Just  out. 

"  Racy  and  lively." — Athenceum. 
"  Agreeably  written." — Public  Opinion. 

III. 
THOMASINA.     By  the  author  of  "Dorothy,"  "De   Cressy," 
etc.     Two  vols.,  crown  8vo.  [Just  out. 

"We  would  liken  it  to  a  finished  and  delicate  cabinet  picture,  in 
which  there  is  no  brilliant  colour,  and  yet  all  is  harmony  ;  in  which  no 
line  is  without  its  purpose,  but  all  contribute  to  the  unity  of  the  work." 
— Athenceum. 

"  For  the  delicacies  of  character-drawing,  for  play  of  incident,  and 
for  finish  of  style,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  story  itself :  from  the 
perusal  of  which  they  cannot  fail  to  derive  both  interest  and  amuse- 
ment."-— Daily  News. 

"Very  pleasant  and  lively  reading." — Graphic. 

"  This  undeniably  pleasing  story." — Pall  Mall  Gazelle. 

IV. 

THE  STORY  OF  SIR  EDWARD'S  WIFE.     By  Hamilton 

Marshall,  Author  of  "  For  Very  Life."     One  vol.,  crown 

8vo.  [Just  out. 

"There   are   many    clever    conceits   in   it     .     .     .     Mr.    Hamilton 

Marshall   proves  in    '  Sir  Edward's  Wife  '  that   he  can  tell    a  story 

closely  and  pleasantly." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  A  quiet  graceful  little  story." — Spectator. 

"  There  is  a  freshness  and  vigour  in  Mr.  Marshall's  writings  that  will 
be  enjoyed  by  the  thoughtful  reader." — Public  Opinion. 

V. 

LINKED  AT  LAST.  By  F.  E.  Bunnett.  One  vol,  crown 
8vo. 

"  'Linked  at  Last'  contains  so  much  of  pretty  description,  natural 
incident,  and  delicate  portraiture,  that  the  reader  who  once  takes  it  up 
will  not  be  inclined  to  relinquish  it  without  concluding  the  volume." — 
Morning  Post. 

"A  very  charming  story." — John  Bull. 

"A  very  simple  and  beautiful  story." — Public  Opinion. 
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VI. 

PERPLEXITY.  By  Sydney  Mostyn,  a  New  Writer.  Three 
vols.,  crown  8vo.  \Jjfust  out. 

' '  Unquestionably  a  very  powerful  story.  What  may  be  called  its  mani- 
pulation is  exceedingly  able,  inasmuch  as  it  is  told  in  an  autobiographical 
form  ;  and  yet  it  exhibits  the  thoughts,  feelings,  ideas,  andtemptations 
of  a  woman  of  varied  and  interesting  characteristics." — Morning  Post. 

"  We  congratulate  Sydney  Mostyn  on  the  production  of  a  deeply 
interesting  work,  full  of  manly  thoughts,  admirable  reflections,  and 
sparkling  humour.  The  work  is  aptly  named,  and  we  can  assure  its 
author  we  shall  experience  no  perplexity  when  others  from  his  pen  lie 
on  our  table." — Ptcblic  Opinion. 

"Shows  much  lucidity,  much  power  of  portraiture,  and  no  incon- 
siderable sense  of  humour." — Examiner. 

"  The  literary  workmanship  is  good,  and  the  story  forcibly  and 
graphically  told." — Daily  Neivs. 

"  Written  with  very  considerable  power,  the  plot  is  original  and 
.  .  .  worked  out  with  great  cleverness  and  sustained  interest." — 
Standard. 

VII. 

CRUEL  AS  THE  GRAVE.  By  the  Countess  von  Bothmer. 
Three  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

"  Jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  Grave." 

"The  Wise  Man's  motto  is  prefixed  to  an  interesting,  though  some- 
what tragic  story,  by  the  Countess  von  Bothmer.  .  .  .  Her  German 
prince,  with  his  chivalrous  affection,  his  disinterested  patriotism,  and  his 
soldierlike  sense  of  duty,  is  no  unworthy  type  of  a  national  character 
which  has  lately  given  the  world  many  instances  of  old-fashioned 
heroism." — Athenceum. 

' '  This  graceful  story — tender  and  gay,  with  the  sweetest  tenderness 
and  the  brightest  gaiety, — whether  pathetic  or  satirical,  is  always  natural 
and  never  dull." — Morning  Post. 

"An  agreeable,  unaffected,  and  eminently  readable  novel." — Daily 
News. 

VIII. 

HER  TITLE  OF  HONOUR.  By  Holme  Lee.  One  vol., 
crown  8vo.     (Second  Edition.) 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  recommend  tales  of  Holme  Lee's,  for  they  are 
well  known,  and  all  more  or  less  liked.  But  this  book  far  exceeds 
even  our  favourites,  Sylvan  Holfs  Daughter,  Kathie  Brande,  a»d 
Thorney  Hall,  because  with  the  interest  of  a  pathetic  story  is  united 
the  value   of  a  definite  and  high  purpose. "—  Spectator. 

"  We  need  scarcely  say  of  a  book  of  Holme  Lee's  writing,  that  it  is 
carefully  finished  and  redolent  of  a  refined  and  beautiful  soul.  We  have 
no  more  accomplished  or  conscientious  literary  artist."— British  Quarterly. 

"A  most  exquisitely  written  story." — Literary  Churchman. 
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IHTERHATIOHAL  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 


■<K.^C 


Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  &  Co.  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that 
under  the  above  title  they  intend  to  issue  a  Series  of  Popular 
Treatises,  embodying  the  results  of  the  latest  investigations  in  the 
various  departments  of  Science  at  present  most  prominently  before  the 
world. 

The  character  and  scope  of  the  Series  will  be  best  indicated  by  a 
reference  to  the  names  and  subjects  included  in  the  following  List  ; 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  co-operation  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  Professors  in  England,  America,  Germany,  and  France 
has  been  already  secured. 

Although  these  Works  are  not  specially  designed  for  the  instruction 
of  beginners,  still,  as  they  are  intended  to  address  the  non-scientific 
public,  they  will  be,  as  far  as  possible,  explanatory  in  character,  and 
free  from  technicalities.  The  object  of  each  author  will  be  to  bring  his 
subject  as  near  as  he  can  to  the  general  reader. 

The  Series  will  also  be  published  simultaneously  in  New  York  by 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. ;  in  Paris  by  M.  Germer  Bailliere  ;  and  in 
Leipzig  by  Messrs.  Brockhaus.  The  volumes  will  be  crown  8vo  size, 
well  printed  on  good  paper,  strongly  and  elegantly  bound,  and  will  sell 
in  this  country  at  a  price  not  exceeding  Five  Shillings. 

A  first  List  of  Authors  and  Subjects  is  appended  ;  but  several  of  the 
titles  are  provisional.  The  first  volume,  by  Professor  JNO.  TYND  ALL, 
F.R.S.,  entitled  "THE  FORMS  OF  WATER  IN  RAIN  AND 
RIVERS,  ICE  AND  GLACIERS,"  is  now  in  the  Press,  and  will 
he  published  in  the  Autumn.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  give  a  definite 
announcement  of  the  order  of  publication ;  but  it  is  expected  that 
besides  Professor  Tyndall's  book  the  following  will  be  issued  during 
the  present  year: — 


THE       PRINCIPLES      OF 
MENTAL   PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  Dr.  Carpenter. 

BODILY     MOTION      AND 
CONSCIOUSNESS.  By 

Professor  Huxley,  F.R.S. 


PHYSICS   AND   POLITICS. 

By  Walter  Bagehot. 

FOOD  AND  DIETS.    By  Dr. 

Edward  Smith,  F.R.S. ;  and 

EARTH-SCULPTURES.    By 

Professor  Ramsay,  F.R.S. 


INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC   SERIES-FIRST   LIST. 


Professor  T.  H.  HUXLEY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

BODILY  MOTION  AND  CONSCIOUSNESS. 
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